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I afR ^ wr xx ph h Pfm m. ^ ^3 *fr #1 xmcft 1 1 
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% to 



^lt ?3»Kff $ M 


osfiroj timm -afk ft tii ^r^f 3f 

TO #fr%gn 


PlH^Ptm 3tfo 
3pMk?fetf 


^iWSBT 

csffcrg; ^‘TOR <3?R *fsraT 3ft 


(Wilhite 'Em) 


airfare 

-ntTOR: afa 3*sf 3f> 


ntro f^rwr 


i$m*l timm tit & 3D 


(^ sftf *5i *Vt) 


*$mi 

(^siw, ^ stm* 3f ) 


(vsRrtm) 


^nWtf^T TO^fon 
( ti?m>K, o\£ ^ zwm 3 r ) 


T$m 


( tismi: t 3f t^Kf^ren 


^s^ftRrcr 


itisv'fxt, ^TfVr tc ^) 




mm 

£^tok w% ^tt vm t 


fflrRT 0NO: 




L l II I .l|, I MM 



(^f% WO 


i i' 


(<sfirarr) 


1 


ftfitesr 

arf% >31^ > 


teftrar 

(w oftf tN) 


2. 





to 


FRT ft 4 3ff^R $ ^*»W Wl^«td< H\ HM wft 3IFft 

1 1 iff #pj sflcprc ^t ^it I <pjt h^t! 4 ^fcmR qpft 

epFt 4 wt 1 1 i g s ft 4 srph otff $ 4 "RraRiti" tW 

w$i wra? *m ^rar 1 1 *r 4 w sfaRj ^ <»[ ^ 

fftrt 4to 

m$<hMftq q fl**fMRw % m im I, ^^^fkwF^rt^w 
M ft sfar I, ^ TOTMta $ <rs t fm 1 1 ^ 

TPltfaTC 4^ $ ?tcfT 1 1 5 # R^R "f^m" ^ Tft ^lR*^H 
4 ftai 1 1 4 ?iRt & ^ipj I 4 'pf ■3PT 3°it ^ farcir 


T^WTft^l t 



^ 3TF#$ ^Rl : tR> afaitj ^ Sliclfai R^RT ^ &fr I *!¥ 

rr 4 % 1^ 4?nM 4 $ 'OTcrffa rrt w ^w icre&R fair afh: 

RtRPT ■#^f4 suit (Longitudinal Sections) ^TR W$> ^«WW 
SRT a^ft Straits R£RT iff 3RTO $fl\ I $R 3 4 tpp 

-^w ,-, *-■>*- ' ^ 

w: w f¥( fcm\ ¥1T I M 3Rpft 'SMt^fj tRRT $ 5I5PP fa*|f 

^ 7ft 1 1 tfaig $T ^ftel- 33 (Cell Cytoplasm) ^ Mr! 

(Cell Wall) ft fas TM ! I Nrl & #TTJ ^ R3 5RH ^JRcft I W 
R^TRT ft sfarjait % "aTR- '3TfM^FT" (Gram Straining) 

3rR3F?f 1 1 3§3 $ #PJ3lt 4 ^1 #^T Mr! ^ ^ M 

1 "4^" ^ 1 1 3? sfftPJ ^ HFR ?ltl% 3i*R % 


9 <* 


- . -^.,M _ . , > 

Phagocytic Process) 4 WRft 1 1 ^R5T P# ^ ^ftwr^art 

(^#rc>r) 
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^ 1 1 t ^ wft I fiw #n^j ^ ^ m aite ’itcrato 

5RPf «f>lt ItR “FT ^TT 3lt^ St I 1 3R$ftfaqi #IF5 

$ ipIfiFW Nrf <R 3Rt cR^ q^l^lT ft% I f^TM TO HTKTC 4 

SRTcT FtcTT I I % Srfrrftrfi ^ffaPJ ^ ^Ft^FT5T ftfvl *TT 

•3fk TSRT qit STTcft I fat "ft# (Pili)" Tfa ^ I l t fa, t f^3faT % Bit 
Sit I 3?lT fafa m 5f|cT 3#^ tsltf ittt Rttfa % «Ft fit 
1 1 t sfarjsif % 3 flwr (Adhesion) 3?TC W?FF\ t 3lt 1 1 
f^rfrT ^ 3fal ^ cPFS #C sfcf- ^ ^ =TIFT ^ flT^t M t fat sfft-Sc[ 





sfaT^ait $ ft 


m\ (Plasma Membrane) ^ 1 1 m % wm 

t *TWT£jf pTCRft 1 1 # fo^t % W& WT (Folds) 
I fMi '4tflftfa (Mesosome) 1 1 

3? Ptwn % ’roe^f ^rtt fa*# 1 1 

%3ta5ra s^if^ $ tnj #n$aft 3 # ifar 3^ 

W "*NW- W*J" faretf 3 sqlkffi 

tpff TRWT, %f "jfiPM’T" ^ Pfi f{0 cpio tjo (it «TO) 

«BT *TT ilm I, !J>#W WIT 1 1 fft *Pt ^T (Chromosome) 

Wtl I GfaPJ % SJ3FFT W«ft 3°T ^ '3R g°T ^ Tf?t 1 1 #TT3 

^5) % % *ter jw $$b spt ^ ^ ^ P& 

ito ttfo qo % M M | f trtfkRT ilfr f Mf "write" (Plasmids) wt 



Particles) trrfkTCT Tf?t I I sfajft (Cytoplasm) % Stefa 

if mm M I m skPk qsfawt oftorj 3s fM #pt wf 

wtM fR M dtfW eraT 1 1 

(Spore) TO1 ' ' v ‘ 1 


' V,J > 

.'"J 


^T ^HT W I ft Kfa^T I W^/SMt tfrFTOT % fa? 3fM 

'3k? "ilwi" f’ST Ml $5farr (wTj 1 1 wr sfarsj % 



3tTR m '3M?W w*fl 



I sftr: iNPj 



1 




j?'m "i 

t't ^ ! 


Sfafa 3Fft 1 

ffa't I^S I 


! S' - ' 

! I 


I 1 

I l 

t I 


i i \ 

I I j 


jfrsrrnT spr 

* 

<7?T*T 

{ sia: gfam 


r — 3Rtf?i3pT fafn 

I 

I 

! n- sftcf Zll T 


Mi 

k+r. 




L’fjj P* 

r« * * nr 

v * • A 

Vi ‘ |S T 


Ej.jM.5ps 


§!C? 

ll S i 




3 

Jr. * i f 

71 ^‘y 


>vp* ' . *4 * *» i 4 


} 


* 



3 WJ 3 



tftfalM % # 1 ^ ifrfa ^ 

TO ^ ^ tftf f I Fltf dr $ SrfcTTW 5RI# ^3Tf $ Tfafflf 

^ qifl ^w1*lM TO ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I #C 5% Trf) 

^ w* 3 #^qrw*is[^^f i #n^it srci % ot 

$mm ^ J WI % ffo (Infection and Disease) 

*m ^ ^ % firc I ^ arf ^ *m 1 1 ii $ 

wti I ft 7ft- TO ^ «BI q#ft (Host) $ Slfa <H cfol SWT 


5faFJ- 5!pm ^ ^ ? 
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$ afar^r mft qq fasrc srM ^ % sum ^ *r \ i <m- ww 

#n>3 q5t \Jqf^T ™i f ^ fo #1 45T ffaT I 
^«j krfa 3 flmpT sq $ ^ qret #^j : m qj % fc 3 

w I ^ 3^ =Ptt sfarg #ftwqq^fcr?ft%qT*T^ 3^ $Tfft 3 
vsfargaft qa 5$9T tot ft 1 1 *rt % *m w qf $ #r % 
"tq^ter" «pt *m 1 4q sqiaft sfaflqt *t ^ w*\ 

% ^ qp ♦p #3TT *t qtf ^ I I ZW$ TOT ^ Wit $ $$ <£f 

4q ^ zm to wf 3 foftsf to % #?rpt $ wtt Rrg *t 
qs# 1 1 w to % srfa «n^r srar w atfcrffo sffi 3 sfapg 

$ Sqfafr ft ^ficft 1 1 W$ $ # |S *m *t tfFIPT W % ^ T# I 

#? fs, *m % faq tot *t q? snt I tor to* «fft- tfft 
w?r ft *n% 1 1 sTfk 3 wq ^ qr^t #pj ^ m % q$ q?ft, 
qfar srfK % $s f^? ^Rt ^^qqqqfa3fttqf^f(%tofaq4 

*t ^#TT W I) I TO- ^ SlftT 3 fH ^T $ ^ q>T 

wtwi- 3[ftM 4iT I - TfT #C qs3 qf I ?tft «pt 

(Symbiosis) 45ffT I I # TOfa* q»T ^ TO "flfHlW 
(Commensalism) 1 1 • 

S^fT q$ ^ sfarj q^M 3 3 t?#rt wit ^ % ^q *t im q*rt 

I #r q#$t 5t q qftf ?rm qp^ I q <t ^tf sift 1 3ft ^q t t^Rqq 

w sfarj aM ^ 1 1 $M ^ 3r«f^ci ft^t «rraT »ra qqi^ 3^ #qq 

I I ^ qft q?qR <m ^ ^ uPr q^ i wfim qq ^ ^ 
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#TP5^it gt^rr 




* qfq*tf*FW \ 

a tfrfirstfWfow anfoqB - 
® 

© ;rpsft — / 

« »riSspWhq?i$ 
a sffa?n^ 

I 

© H nPnrtfw \ 

® arrFT*m \ 

* srYqqrarVsf^faqjr \ 

* ^r?ft TOftfw* afaftfas 


® ^arfa 

• WkW3 

• t ^\i 

• 5<rc>qtaq;i$ 

• sSrafaqesrT 
a rftzfatf 

• F^IT»T 

• WTS^fWl 

• $fm 



TT5RT q 

«» ^eWiwf r?rrfi?fr 

/• f' 

a ffpTtPfiiTff ^qgn?^r 

* faftfon WwrT$fe*r 
*K © 

fafVr?* ariffrirf 

c% 

» fafllfam 


r m sw 

<9 

eT*eWtf?rtr 


CD 


ftp* 4., 



sftarj- ? 17 

WlwHclT (Mutualism) #f#R#gw*f^R# sftRPJ# tf qif RT# 
I I Rft 3RR if RFl R# #RFJ f o #RT^ ffclftR "%" Wr "#" 

RR R3#RR RR^ f I ^ Wr TrRSTCT WSftftcT $rfrt % aPT RFT *T 

Rilftart ^ gR#R % Hir ir# 1 1 ^r% rr?) 3, R# ariR 3 gRft*m 

r#r % rt ^ #rm to #rr w# I w r#r rpr *i mm 


«fr -?>[rrr* rr r# t i r# aricr 3 t? 3 Rit f °~ Rffar? ^ aiRRM# 

(Opportunist) #RRJ 1 1 tRR Wti R¥ R#'aiicT ^ I RTRFR WT I W| Rft 
9TfR # flfcRW SPR1# ^ R>)f RR?f RTT R# a?ft Re? ## aM *t Ripl RIR #, 
gttcTRK #( 3RR RRC ^RT f I R# R#, RH ^ ^RRJ Rft R1TR 

4 s^Hrrf Hr# rtt m 3 # apr at# ^ $, ^j?rt anR 

if R1*R RH RTF'cRf? ^ TtR # RRRf RP ^ f I RR5R eRRT R7 TS^ RM 
^RJr$<rtlRblR)^ fo# RR5R RR ^RfllR R# RfRM RR^ RH (RRT R# RjR ^ 
gfRRT #SRF#^#tRlRRR3R#,#R# #W5##RRf #H RRT R^ |R 
RRIR RR #R RRFt RR^ I 1 ' 

^ rr ; hirrt m ^ r# #RT^art % gMRi rH r^t ^ grHfR? 
hw 3 tIrrHict #rtj W ( ? srt?r rt rft # srfft # rHtor rri# rr 

R^RR HfR3 R1RT I RRT 9#T ^ frl RcRR $[ R1RT I I TtR RRR7 #RF5# ^ 
dft 3 Rjpt % R^ R# RT*RH I i 

(1) #^SR! : Rf#RtRRiK RR?HfT I (gr)#RT (Direct) RTR^RSTR^t 


m (r) aTOTRtf (Indirect) RWf I ##3 



#RPJ RR 


RRTf# ^ #R ftRT I ^ % fo# M RR *RPR WR # m RI 
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$ w i^cr? ^ *n?t M ^ ^Ff - RraRm, iHtftiir, 
t^r, Wta, f5#h rfm «nft i 
SWFSff ^ <%$$m wf $\ ft -$\, ^ % 

Stall, *FF, fcT, f^FTC, #T, FT^t I ^ 

^ fh^Rj aftaript ^ <rrM ^ qpi^ 1 1 tf^cT ^nit k srfrr 
$ ^ §m wm m I (far 5) I 



fors. 



V 


3TpRT ft 7 ! Wt #T ? l c t 

(2) *ng 3TCT : RR ST RrR, RTT% TT fRsrftgSTTRiftRt 

sit za 4RT (Droplets) ^ 3 f*HsR 

cftt g* R?t Rlt | #r q^ ^ MFcT tt I \ 4?R-rR RS SR 
• RR <jtsR?{ 3R- RR- (Droplet Nuclei) RT Rlt f Rl ft? s J57 t ^ 
Wf RE SR ^ Rt T§t t TRT F1FT TFTlR 3 3R3 RFl Tft 

fl^fl RJR % TRi 1 j? % F^cT- ST RR fR Ef FTFI T?M 

RR qgqfi ^ R§R & TSR<£4 ^RiT PWlt I (fa 5) I ffl faft 3 

^#rc, tirt (3rr) *bt 

fR, ^ 3 sft ^ tr gift i 

(3) TN ?T«n 3R TR«jf 3Rt ; ^ faft ^ TFftfol ifa TSitf HI Spf 
W*[ fRRJ Rl FtFl TFM RR TgTFt 3 FSRRT RF) f 1 ^ RcpR 

I - q^rf, tRI, f«r, w anft i Wr % W ^1 

fs tr I - tot, feteufa, ^iwpi, Rrt Rott's# i sr 

qTT*ff % UTCS'Rr I TtTRH (Blood Transfusion) I ^ TFRi fR 
fit *pR: #1K RJ®T % F?> El *TW T^R 3 '3TRH «Rt $ flcTT 1 1 

(4) Rfc <RR 5TCI : ^t-Rt ^ W, Ml, f Rift 

fR- TR ^ *$*R5r faR 1 1 ^ fR- TR 3 ft TO fr ttt 

I I q^t Rfe *t Rft ^bi Rfop M 1 1 % rfR, M T3R 

% T^T #t , 3FT F|RcT 3tF# TRf TT ^ ^ft*# fRl^ajf 
ft T^cT fRt 1 1 ft* 4# W<ft ^ FRS Rh* wit T* W | 
RsRt^fHsR fRRJRt # iftR rR qpr ER %RT 4?1 F^RT 

^fr 1 1 ftft ^ ^m-. R tr to I - <R5 R " «m i yi " 
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$ gprar #c p 

"Mfttfcrcr" ftrrft ^fr m qs^ tot 1 1 ftp ^ Prfft ft 
ftpj 4fcft)ftftft^4?Tfttl5Rft^ift)Tft tp*t pjp qft ^ 
ftft ft» far wft f crt ft ftpjsft 4ft pr*t pjp % ?rftr ^ q|p ftft li 
^m^<m\'^m I qftfftTT 1 5 # fftft ft psftfftrc m ft4 ftt 
h^^tot! 1 

(5) ftfi simft snr ; 35ft, 

ft ft% ftft T?ft 1 1 54 % fWrj ftt ftrrft p 4>rcft % <ft ^fi TRft 
I I w® 341?PI I ftftfa, 5ft ft $ft $ WRi ftfarft I I ITTft 
^TOftPpt^ftpppTfeTTqft ^ 4 ft 4re ft eft 
ftt ppf ft Pen 1 1 pt5 3 |k nft ftftr pyzr ftftftftr % m fftwi ft 
?ft far srpft ^ fftf^rcr 1 1 ^ iftn 4 ? p*rft I ft ft fppft ft; 

4T5 14 TO ftp pfft? 1 iftt ft ppj ft 4ft TP ft 

TT4)ft 1 1 

?Tftr ft fttarpi sra ftir %ft ■zm ftm t ? ^rftt TOft ft #4 ft 

4?ft ftfaPJ ftt ftn 3m 4)Tft 4ft TOT (Pathogenicity) m #PJ STTT 
'ieflfftet f0 fftftft ppft 44 Pftftft 4ft ft^ftiPT TOTf ft) f=m ft TO ftl 
^ mft) Pm ft fftPft ft q?ft 44> 34IFT°T fftP P TOT I ftrrft 3Pjp 

Pm 2 ft TOft ft snrpft #tiw^ Ma ftk q#m ft4^ fftrftt 

ft45 ft PPT PTTft S$ft eft tft ft ^P 4Tftpft PH 4Ptft ? SPTT PH I <ftr 
pppftpft ft Pfi prft FpTPT f eft ft TOT JpJPlP 45ftft I |JTP 4nfalt 
4T eft 3^# PT ftft 4T ft* 3Fg ftlfT ft fTO 4)*ft m fftpftft | ^ft) ftpftcT 

ftft TO ft #C pfftp prft ^TTftt fteftft #T T^TOt ft $#PcT 



Gffarj sffar ^ftr ? 


to 

«i|t sro 


*w 

*tg«r it «r«r 

Ttn 

* 

WTO VxSt 

it w4 


«w aft*ri»[ 

St 

xl* wto 
vx*t t flutf 


*ft«tt*£ 


vtftritr vi qrr*tTw — “ 
uftvm <y“® 

«ftm<j vt nfcr — 
rw vfrm % vftrn 

•ft«fr«t»r — ' 

iftTPl % #fHt' 



<tt<ft*ft 


t*m xw vflrotf 



W«t«f st vu«t«t VI 

tfw xw *flwt 

Sf *ftt xfrxr^ w 

*ftnti"£ vr 

k xt«x fcwt 


t<« *(«ff t *T **TO 



fa* 6.31, Sf, K 






I 


yjfaltg- Stf^TcT Ttt ^ ? 




°f 




h 




ufotm 



i> 


tf 


y 
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- tjiftitnfr It ftrt f cr nflBi«j sftif-faqf BI5T 
aar <ti?r »h; straiKt It r^n tier f r«iw«fi 
BUT af«B TT fait aifat 



■A' 


•tffator wmrot 

4 

& B'i 51 ortlr I 


SS:. 


A>V 




*«t Oift 

'TTql'fl Vt 
•rVrfa ft 9 
riffr ft 
5T>I"tWt It 
tsrr (flat | 
wIF* ftaftt 
sifatwwi % 
ftfMM ar*TT 
ft J 1 


^ srRraft !r*b f$m ^ I afK 3^5 m stqifor 

M wit ^ fatal ^tt^I 1 stcnftrat $ ftft sfapjjaft ^s&nrf? 

mrfi $ *raw qj^ ^ hr M I (to 6 ?) qft M ^ 



if O.Pd«aqkq> % $ # qsqq; qiFft WctT I, ^ ft; qreft s^ref qfof $ cr? 

I qt ^f|crn 5 ^ ^ tmi faftw qq$ *r wf f i ^ q^ gq ftrftiq sfargarf 
q?r ^cr-TtP^i-wt <wft $ q^ M t (ftiq 6 q) i 
sffar^ srcr $b qqr*fr : ^qr^cR^'cRf % ft&?f qqtf 3m 
qq% srftr 3 fW q^ 3 3R*f 1 1 ^ & f® #* 1 ^ % ft^ 
qqpqf qq q^fa ^ ftqi ^ I - 

(1) srt^R (ft^% qqi*J) : ^n rm qqT I ft; m fs sfargsrt 4 *teqT 
^ M I qt ^ ft^t qqpf qqi?r f ^ ft; stfk % qfcrcw q°n?ft ^ 
?rftj qgqr?t I I t qqi«f qt qqqr % il% I (sr) qq#HTftRR 

q^nRaRqq qm; sffaT’j, mq 3 q^r I qt ^r 

qqift 1 1 M qr qf*r # wft ft^t qqr4 % qqcw siq^ 

qicfr 1 1 qitMtq#ftqq ft%«ftftqr w sfcrrg M qg^r qr q*^ 
%qiftr ^ qq; ft^w qqi4 qqr^ I ftwft ft; q^ w ^a w 'wr qiqr 
| ^ q5f hrt 5 ^ qqcft I i^tqqR^sr^q^ arrfcra 

qrqq; #(T 3 qfaq 3 q^ldiftqq qrqq; #?ftq qqrft I qt ft; 

3qM% qr ^ q^ q#f ft^T ^Tr qq q? ^ ^ q|qqr I cff M ^ ^ 
4t q^r pi ?t ^ 1 1 qq^terftqq w ^ftqftq <£B mr ^ftqrj 

qrftRi :io q^:, iwiRgftqq *rcnSt% ^Tft qqi^f i 

(2) rsM^rq ': fs sffarg fo qt^ ( qiwtftrai snft qr%w 
|q qqT 3 rt qftq qmf 3 ^taftraq ftqq^t 1 1 ^ qqr*f qtffa qqqt 
^ apt I qqr qrcHft- M % sifR 3 fqrr 3m q^ 1 1 

(3) m^RP^qf : *§s qftiiqjR oftr q^R ^fq^Rftr^q w fttqr 
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to to I fto ft 3RR ft to f 

to^ tot % «far ^ ^ to 1 1 

( 4 ) ftftrfto : to toff! <3h^$wh to^ftt ft 

vicMifer ftm I ft fft> fto qftftoft m T^qtorftt 4>r 

7 Mid 

faMM 4T WH (Haemolysis) qffcfT 1 1 

( 5 ) : ftwH? totoftto to to 

f sft q>TfttonT =# Pfcf^T 4 ^ 5R to to cR'P *ft to 

.*mx to-^toto $ wr- ton ft to *ft to ^ xm 

4RcUl 1 

(6) rftoto : tortoftwf #* toteto to I 

sft W4 to to qft to f i 

ftto arcto : sprfttarj toft fftsm toft wrfttotftto 


to^T^T 3T^fw 

^ HOT 

snifa 

TtH HOT OTftX 

to trra nto 

HTH 

smfa 


/ 



' 

*t$ *n«r % *nftT 
hh q§to aftr 5r«m 

HOT TFTtT frtft cT^7 

anrfa 

Ytn ft snnr 

HOT HfttfT 

^ aftr arc* 
* 

?H*f fti $ hot arFmfi* jrt 
HTft fb nft |HrT, toqHT, to 
ft WOT,tomT. qttoFtof 
ft to 

sto to §> hot 
to *to 1 1 

HtH 

to OT?TT | 


foC7. 
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(«r) 35 ^ «nftr (Incubation Period) : m TPTPJ % srfft 

ngeft ^ % iraw wro aro -3i#r 1 1 ^r -srafa % 

sfaFj qpM % Rr mvm *RT?rr 1 1 ^r arafir 

3 sfarji srfa $ strcw sr°n# ^ f^rc m *r%, tW zm ^ 3 
writ ^1 1 ^-3^ x>wi<wi ?rar»rc<Mf fpi- fi*re 
mw % ai^pr vzft *nstft 1 1 m ft* fos fmrg'STt *t Hra f*w iwt 

^ i 

(*) ’jfoOT arcfa. (Prodromal Period) » *T¥ anflr *FT afaw *ft M 

I m a^i*R srcfa $ ^ «ft M 1 1 fffi % sm w m §3 

^ <3# am # 1 1 

fa) ^T apifa (Period of Illness) j ffo $ W «W5«H 3 ifa % 
WM SlMsf ^SfK, ^PT^RT, 

*f H *it 3 trcrcr, srffaR a# $ foar$ w$i I i 

fa) fpl RTH $ awfa (Period of Decline) : piX *Ff fft W 

luifk *pt ^ ^ siwr 1 1 arafa, mra % apt m *m 

_2l - ri. Vi * 

ST TPTJflT S I 

fa) gpr tft ST# (Period of Convalescence) : to #T <ft 

«m*n I f^pr M wiw smr ^ sprai 1 1 sipft «tqfa> sife 
snrcft I #r M fft $ $f anwT 3 #3 ?tot 1 1 
% iranr : <lr fora srarc %? rT f m ^ srffa wlin arm <rc 
fffi % ft rm 1 - 




qfiffi frr aftr ? 
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(1) Tfr (Communicable Disease) ; ^ TW ^ qq> #ft % 

^ <roM m > mu 4t vm® wf % ^ t, 3$ w, 

^to 

(2) fft (Non Communicable Disease) : ^ fW ^ Sllfa 

3 ^ script snr ^ I 

Sft ^ #1 TO OIMHd: S% Slfft 3fIF* t 

TO^SRT^Tfk^^^icit ^ st ^nm 1 1 

(3) (Contagious Disease) t 3ft ft 7 ! ft flRflft ft ^ ^ 

ft ^JEft ^ ft ^1 ^ ftft ^ ft 7 ! I 

(4) WJlft ft*T (Epidemic Disease) : Ml ft 7 ! ft WITft ft 7 ! cH 

*m ftft ft jpnf^r qft, 

ftft sj^fH ^ I 

(5) ^nwnft *TFTCTft ft 7 ! (Pandemic Disease) : ftfftfT^flft 

ft <WF\ ft ft ft, ftft 1950 4il q^ft 7 ! flft ftW ft ft*!T «1T I 

(6) WlfftK ft 7 ! (Endemic Disease) tftftftqftfftftwqrftlftft 
^PTTcTR 3ft T?ft f ftft =pi3, qftfftlT 3Tlft 1 

(7) 5P ftn (Sporadic Disease) : ftft ft 7 ! ft WW ftftt ft ft- 

ftft ftft ftlftft q?i ft 7 ? i 

(8) fta ft 7 ! (Acute Disease) ^ftftqMft^^ftrsirfaftftt 

WW ?T3> 33! ft, ftft I 

(9) ft 7 ! (Chronic Disease) : ftft ft 7 ! ft jftft ft ftft-ftft 3m 


i»ivr 



28 ' R>t jpRT a?R fH 

t 

St cT^TT SOT # 1 R St #T ^ *rfft 3 RfcT WR SR5 *R Tt $$ 

€o # 3 , ## grift I 

(10) R^R %l (Zoonoses) ; ^ fR R^3Tt *t $ R?l SR 5T!% | 
^ gflSTlftRl, ^o *fro grift I 

WR?I $S 3RT 

1, flfft 3 % R^T m : ^ Wit $ 9lfft *t p 

ri% 1 1 *p g^f w rrrt I — 

ft) tor %src:RR^^ft%tsftgft^RitfR 3 %wi 

SROT, #T1^ ^ % OT 1^ RT fRl$ ^ Wi^ f , RRR> % 

vRlft M p RTTlt I I TRl^ wm TRTISft Rft SStftHR? ft#?Rt 

(Mucous Membranes) RR RR fR WSt RR^ *t TWf ?t mcl 

I I 5R!R 3 Rft’ST sfaFJjRt $ |JS fR RSt % t - ^TtftRT, 

€to *fto, f*F|iftlT, RclT RTT %, R^lSl gnft l 
(rs) m(«N«u||^ (Gacstro-intestinai Tract) SRI : R¥ HRlsft tftft 
*t #tn$3?l % Rtf RR> *pr WIT I I *1*^ *TftR, RlR, 

w <wt #r weR if graf&R sr ^ v^t sr % §rR f 
ert ^rr tst *t gRfam SMtwtftRi gw sr# wft w *f rr 

^n 1 1 RRg fr % wre ^ m ftRisift t ^ fR zm rr^t 3 

SR f I ^ RTSRPI TRlTSft % sRftRRi ftlS^t RTt RR RR 9TfR ^ 
Sft$T RT Sit t gfft TR gRR RRSt f STR5RI RR Tft, 

I'teuftti, smip r?Rt, ^Rra, griffins ft*r$, grftw, *tRr 
ftwrc grift i ?rr jft?T sn $ 5 ^ w 3 RfT ^rrt wrt 3 



I 
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stPrt tW wt ^ ? 

i 

ftft afa m $ i w^m M ^ q^q, tek, qtfrfH 
wff % tPitj wfi qft #faq> faMt ^ qrc *r 
otnt ^ s^t qr^ttfi 

(q) <spn % SRI : W ^ X) 7 !^ ^fT^qRqfr^R^lq^^ 

Pu# faft ^ st ^ ?it *rwr 

st^f - 3ft q#tqr 3 wt c^ 

Wf *ftfftr % ftqPJ ^fT % $ftcT ^ ^ 1 1 ^n *t 

SFlft W *TI $3, f^t, *KT q*lft § qT 
ftft ft^r $ m qq 3 m cqw q>e# I eft #pj sfl *ft qfttf 
m 3 pr ^i Tft gqqq 

m ftq 3?Rq siiftm 

fafa (Parentral Route) 

^fa, *ftfftT, q^RT 3# I 

(2) % *ifa $ mi teft % ttft ; qq> q#$t ft jb 

xm q?ft % m <sm\ ftqq m *raft T?ft % ftq M qrfttftt % sftr 
% TTRft ^ ^ qqqW ^ qfq^ qq m ^ 

1 1 ^=T TT^t *f ^5 SRT TPnT 1 3'2flt ^JT ^TTFT f^F^TT ^T OiTf^fj Wt^TT 

1 1 M q^ % «jq> 3 t m> % ftqft qqft , $ qrat § fftqftt sig 

qr qqq g^ $ fftqft qq-qftt 3 ft w q§rr 



I 


30 stalest ^ afft 

tef % TO ^ Tt^T off te 1 1 55 

^o te ?q> (te#tft), *£#rcr, ter, w, te, 
'f^ori k tegsrf *bt ter 55^: % m star 1 1 

% *m fate faster 

sfa *nt f $ te % teg I ter, eww, tem^s, ten, 

arter f§# 4 r wrr 0# % to 1 te fafa ^ teg te $ 
3hft fate % farc n^rr ; te te I ^ m sph te $ fate ^ 
ste wt 1 $3 M $ xft I - OTip-te, pte^r, 
fater, tete snft 1 5^t *t §<* ^ $ fate te <fcr $ 
tetete ^ teg# *et ter ^cr M $ te 1 1 
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^ 5PPTT ate w 


^ | stftePRT ^cT HHq I wflfc % sftfteT 

% Sfot f[ SPPH ®R^ 1 1 5WT Writer #*1^ $ cRF <teT% tel ^ ^ 

1 1 lute iterpt ^ #c apririter *ter ^ ^ qp# f i 
tinted ^ fteirc tteqfrsq ften^tef ^ sn^t <r? w te^T ^nq ^ef 
*rc *fopr- $ ^rttei jpft ^ sr# to 3 wm stt ^n 1 1 
fteqjsif % write? riw % wh t m ?nr I te ften^srf ri (i) 
to m spst, "3t- ^f#F? sp^t" (ito 1730 

qo) qi <|^*^1<4> ^ (3TRo qqo qo) PlST *TCkTT I I (2) 3TO 

q*F ^ $ iter w i ^ fa sft2fa «bt srt f^tt I i #* fteft 

"STT^ter- te "Ifc" (Capsid) q?st f (ftef 8) I (3) fteff fte€f 

fter^aif *r ritrite- ^ ^ tectfte?q^ #c 3TO>i Fftr I te$ '’^r onw" 

qr ^tePT (Envelop) ^ I off te teft¥, qt#T #P ^T 5RT 

ftcTT 1 1 faPJSTt 3 q? '3TRTJT qgf FfcTr 3*# "3R^T fatej" (Naked 
Virus) ^ 1 1 (4) ftepj Writer *ritfte?T3Tf (dteteft teftefl) % 




#CflfataT ^ 

(sft farm I) 



srrgir 3*m*r 
(rfa^rr) 


?ZI^f *? 3T*^ 

“i _ n 

(*).i?*.q;. err anwr.cr.) 

u a p 

-* — ^qftrs 

{i\€\* *\z) 
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fTOjsil tor qq tto 

3 # % (qrM setter %) Rq^qq qrot q^t q-RRqt ^ srofr qq& ffe totT 
1 1 (5 ) ffe ^ W( tpu ^ fr$N wf qq ftqfa qR^ I 5ft ftqpj "^f#R 

sror" ^ to qftftiqq it ^ qitftiqq to qppt *t toito sIrt 1 1 

frqpj qj'Rt, qqpt, wft, q*rot #r sftqrjait q im w qrot 3 wr 

I i ftqraj; qjait ^ itro, ’ttm, frog^R, qt%qt, qsrr, i#q,.%RT, 
f^T^feR, f^R TO STTft Ttq 3m qRTt I I q?I3Tf 3 faqfJSlt 5KT 3m 

qr% itq I- "53 to to" tfMct TOfr 1 wit *t 
faqr^ srt 3m ?t% qiit M % m t- 3t^st qlitet ^qqfe, 
qq^mr qt^tq? 3qf^ 1 qr to ftqrg ^5 ^ ifo 

g^nf q?t q*? qrrit I' i fq tor ftqRjqit ifr- 3mq- rto q§q orto 
I qqtfa *t ftf^rq tor qft q^rqqait qit qqifaR ilq 3m qrot ^ R$rq 


(ciiRtoi q. 4.1 ) l 

faqpgRt % 3 tor F^q-^iPt stit 1 1 |q% stor qq tottio ^qtfter % 

#?R 300 %M3R To TO3T I (faq 9) I ftq 3 fS ^5# ^ 3TOR 

STOilfaqi qftaii qiro sfarg % 3 tor qtt pqT 3 q^ 1 1 ^ Rqit 
st3T f^jpj qsj;# *t tW 3m qR% qiit "$e to qm" qq ftqFj I Rt f% 
1 o ^hi4t<r tor qq ficq I Rqfjf 5 qgcqt if ^to ftq 3m qR% q^t ftqpj 

Rqit qsr 200X300 2jq)*tl<R 3 TOr(#£R) qq star 1 1 to Rqt tot 

faqrj I Rt q^fcf 3 qi^ TOt qiit rto! st% #ng; "q#n#qi" frRqq 
tor Rqqq 300 ^Mro ftcq I, % stor % tot ftrq I 


f^qr^qt qft #q qq ^ q?T ^dro 1 1 ftqrgqif q§r ^Iqrftqt 
qM q^ #41 qrl to s?f ^ %ro qq ftq i ^qst Tlq^ % to fqjff rtr 
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farrm f^q-pJT 

70 x 80nm 2Q0x15nm" 

© 28 nm strrff 



tfRT’jMt qft gPrar ?q 

WftfTttHiar (farfl 0 !) 



sffrnr?fVtrr vr ^Oett^t 

300 nm «*fra 



tin ^r fetqnn- 

•* 

1 0 nm 3JTr«T 



<swftr^nn (afor&[) 


3000 x 1 600 nm 






200 x 300 nm 


3000 nm 

j 

(nm *“ nanometer 

Rnt 9. 

^ ^ ^ q?# flqiqRrr qsqi i 796 £f ft# sr aus 

qq? wf ^tar faq^r q>r ^iq> fft qq 2faq ?mr m 1 3^ qq> *q# 

% ?t*t 3 gti qsra qmt (Cow Pox) #q 5 rt qiq $ ftq# creqf qq# 

q^ ^q 3 qf^f^qr I srqqq ^ q^qt^ ^qq; ^ j^qrg qq jfs 
m «n q ^ qqas qiqq qqi q^ ski ^ srgtpq? ftft 
^tq 3 q^fi sft ?# <m vx % qwiww ^ ftsq 3 ^qq? 

^ qr f^ qM qR ?fr 1 1 ^R % qR ^ 1 885 *r qrcqrc ^ wra 

3 frqpg srt srr fW % foq"#fq wt #7 3# q-it ftfa 3 ft? 

qftqtfq qr# ftqqqq 3 qr ftqq strt qr# qq #ftqrq iq# 1 1 $q 
<^qmcM qst sq <&> M % ftqpg % faqq 1 3 q q?rr «rr ofK 
q t snqq ftqrqq l%qT stt sqq «it i #ff $ ftqrg ftiqftcT qq# # qs# 


m 'Jtfpr qq t^fit 
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faMt ^ ^ 1892 

SfR cRl^ 3 4^ TW zm ^ 4# "elM fasfa" fapj 5fiT falPI fa^Tl 

<\^^m % 5T. f^f ^ efaiit qt^fa fapj 

qsr fa*$wr wt fa*r ^ -stef^ 3 sm fan ^#r q? ^ 5fa?ra 
fap fa fn fairjaiT fare?i ^ p5n^ $ q# <tt sm strq nt qftfa qq 

tW fa< zm it 3iM 1 1 ?*r #r *spf % farw sttet 3 sfiit w ?t 


w fa farrg sfifat t qT srsffifaT ? m sftwf qq ^ 1946 3 g^t 

qfaa faqr *m i 

nifa^i q. 4.1 fan^ zrm zm frfi sft fa^r ?nte 


i^Tt%X)Fr 


3R ^Fterrf^rt ^ref^rqt ^ xtn 

qqqM%ifa 


hiw qiro 

(^qqj) 
ftfar TOFT 

STtfta ftFfaW 
3nfta after* 

*ite*qrq 

$3MTR 


m =f>RRT 

^rS 


feaffa ^nffei 

5? qsqraq 

rVrs rv V .. . 

(qywlf) 

flq 

A*V \ 


M!dl^(n Tfr 

dH e hl 





44I$?k ^tjfaT 


fotet qfa 

^pfP^X 

^frfpTC 



A\ A 

OTa 










^41 'j) 

4^T<i ( 

feH (<SWt it) 


q#rcq *?ro 

%rtft?R qfat 
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qfft gftoT 


qg^t^Ttn 

■3PJ ^Rqrftqt 





fejss^l (sttfefl) 'g^R 

Pi_!\l^C CS . V_ 


wKflfltflRW 

(tffo*i) 

t f>nl t nTn 1 il 

wmz TFT 

fgqfar 

terfoe 

Wb m 

‘£fc$\ 

foe- qiw-’to 
Ng 

#» ms 
gffot pr (fa 3) 

TOfl wfaR 

to^t 

^Iftfct TFT 

3^ vSR<fiI 

TO TFT 


TOT <r£fM*W( 

“ 



mTjaTt «Kl ^R1 trg ^q 

^Rft^' a^t : far q?t sretr 3% % f^rjaft ^ t TO m *ff#E m$ 
star 1 1 to m t to t^o qo #fr I m mo t^o qo , <*Ht *rff i 
frq% w, wr afa sfapj ^finsrat 4 <to c^o qo q*p i^pg?r sm^ft 

>TCI*T % ^T 3 StclT I a?ft flW t mo tpfo qo *ft 3^ ^T I, ^ 

^ wftcj w«T $ Pwrai 1 1 

f^3 t ^#15 SPSl, ^ ft ^ $ SffiR % I, $ Sfipfllf limT 

$ ^HT 3 WI ^ srfctfTcf $^RI (cRPJ tj afflft 

WWw w fcRT^ A m\ $ hm 50% $r wnrft fc i ftqpj % 

*j*F#ef> tft wn $ f^n: (fa far) $ fa* ®i$ sra 

cffi ^ I I fWg 4 «J3#F m$ i\o tiFTo 
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foqpjjajt ^ P. 3TO P ^ 

qo % PJ P cfr f&Plfta fto pXo rio (Double Stranded DNA) P pp 
Plffa #0 tp 0 qo (Single Stranded DNA) ft ppit f I # PPTC ftpjpt 
itPP^PXTI m° PIo qo pij sft PP ^ PRo PPo qo p 

PRo tT^ 0 q 0 ft XIPcfT | 1 SpiR^T % ftft W fto (te) % fapoj; ept 

*£I#P ppf fto tpfo qo $ PTf #U 1 5flf% ^ pi INeX if ft 7 ! 

ppt PPt pxtt frpj; m ^^Prito p*xi pp pfk -ft© pi© p> pi pit 

ftp 1 1 *£T#P PP1 PI PH P % 3) f^PJ# Pf qfppt 

if Pgrl ft XPTPP fes pT 1 1 PPR f^PJ $ T^XT % aipr *$$&> 

ppi ^pfpr, %npR, p M ftp^ (Ifxt ^pn if sft aft 

ft P^JPt 3 pt TS% I I 
IfalS #1 P^T 3TIPP 

fap<$Pt ft ^?#P PPT pH P^PT ft frXI TM I faft 

f5ct 1 1 (for s) %q^ sft oft qftN xnjst it frp?x prif I M IwiWw 

f??l f I $B ftpijpt if %Rlt#R pH ft PPR % sjftfo ft Pf wft 1 1 Pff% 

PP ftPPPt if IirMIpT 4 ff 5FRR % Ilftfa 3qft«I<T fft f 1 

0 

fs f^Pj^t if ^qffcs ^ upt pn Ptx ^r pippt ftp 1 1 pf fafas, 

tfftfa PI ‘HmIpI^' % #WT it PIT ftp 1 1 ^^1 ftPJ *OTt % P^T 

pippt $ anfft pwqRppppxpTiftifttftit "xwh" f?ct 1 1 *rft 

ftpj XfM TPPPt ^ ^tp tJfPX XifPX XFJpI (Haemagglutin;tliiin)PX itff 
1 1 f^H fcpPpTf if P? 3T§P PIWI ^f tftl "pTIfcT f^f^" f?5t I I 

Xf^PT % PFT P'M- ^T^PT ^ PT q|PR f^PJ- PI T#ft ^tfilfF 





% n? to I m *tor?r ^ ?t to I % tor (tot ftnrjj, 

m nt ntot nilftmto i>\ ton to % ftm to to 1 1 f?i ton t 

tt tt ftnrj to $ to to tot I to!t t m to % ?m- nnra 

to to 1 1 tog *rm ^ toftt tom t gfe to $ $s snreto *pt 
(tor 10 ^ ton w 1 1 tong to ^ 'toftt tortot n^ to Hr 

TO ^ " tofcr ito" (Cytopathic Effect nr CPE) to 1 1 toj 

% f^r % wi to nmn tot % tor t ^ nsmnT ftto 1 1 tto 

<5to f o JR TO ^ to;^T Ffe (Inclusion Body) to I ^Tt ft? to(t 

tom % tor? nr tom- nn t nf to nr tow ftojart % tom t 
to 1 1 Mm <m? wi? Tin to ft? n^nt to to pt % cto t to 
1 1 to njjm to tor* nr to 1 1 to msm nft nn? nr* to st tor 
nr tom f i s*r to n>T tor *rn tot- ft 3; nftm tom t to 
to nm? tow to nSt tonft t $ ftm mrnr f i 

ftnrg mm to t tor to % to t nm to^( 'to "totor” 

nn ftnfar to I mt ft; n*tofr- tom mt ftoj % tom t nro 1 1 

wrrn "toftn totor" t ftof to <m ^*r* t nfto ^ nnm % 
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ws M q| 1 1 

M3 sllq M: : era 4fMiq atfMtcr qq* $ qrt wncfr I eft 3^ 

4 3TO?> (Tissue) WU I "fajqq" (Tumour) qq4 f I ^ "e^M-t." 
^rmifcRj WT % 44 M I SR 4? "qimiM ^rc" (Malignant 

Tumour) ^ I I flfalM qsffMTC <3lM^T qR t Mfi ^ Slfft t 

sqm it M f #PJ 3 qq qqvq qq eft 1 1 gq w % 4rq 3 MM 
^q qit M qf^fi 3 s 4f§iqqq 4?r- TfP- *#144 qft t>qrq qtf$ iqq 
% qsq t qMtsi ?il3t mr q^Mra! 4 wit qM *15 M t 

qit "^qMr w Ms" t5 qrq t strt girtt | i 

1 90s 4 qf wr m fncT farr ft? Mq qq hr^ Mr^# % 1 1 gf4f 
t s^rlM qq M "fMMtq 4faqq qfer qqi*f" t 3fm Mt sir srkit 
li ^feqt t mq qq ?$qq qr % M 35 % qrsqq t Mm 1 1 
MMt qq *r I rri 4?f4q qtiftroit % 44M t Mq 

#q fit t f4t 44#! (Oncogene) qjft 1 1 fqt qft Ml qqqq 

qq qftqtq mr M it qf #fbt "Ms- qtfW t qftqfM if M 1 1 
qrrcpr qm t "arrq-Mf " q«s Mr stfR qqit 1 4 q>lfMq 4 mrm ffe 

%%q«nqqqqj|, qq^ mi4M t M qqqq qq ^wRqiq (Mutation) 

fit qq qf q#iqq 4 "Mr- qftW t qftqftsr q^q tm i i aiq?Mto t qf 
Qcqftqsfa M qqq4 t it wq I M Mr qqqq % 3qH#i mi qri 
qqqqq qmi, tMRtim #q Mpg 1 4 M3 f^qq to Mr i qrqi % 

m# "aitt M 3 " (Oncogene Virus) M 1 1 hfrAt^ qtftrqqajt i 

sr cm 24 stfqMq qq qfT qpr ^qq I (mMi 4.2) fqr cnfMr i 

- 



5RT ^q, ■3TFBR W W3T 




TO 




sPiMfa F^fj ms yr ^ 

y°i^ w 



ifclfafr *ri3#fa 

(abl) 

rfftfair 

fa 

. , r 2\ v , , _ Ary, rs, - 

Wi? OT^IRnw 

(Its) 


m 

*rrfae fafafa 

(tbs) 


m 

WP Hiffa^nRw 

(mos) 


far 

wp RwYtifarr 

(myb) 

^rlfarr 

fair 

Rr*#rr 

(myc) 


'<RT W- 1 


(ras Hi) 


7RT W 

W^ftwfarfafr 

(ras N) 

^wfarr 

TRf 2 

T’j^fai RwiRrfap 

(ras K-2) 

efftfau 

far 

SRfa? leTfafa 

/ < \ 


(SIS) 



■'Fjxi'PT ^tPrai frpj 9 

f^eir^f flrwfai 1 5 

» 

wo 4to 3}o -ws'RraR^rqT 2 

frqpj 

HlsM WWW f^IFJ 8 

tjfcw Hisatoi^HelRra fapj 8 

SRt ^TR^tHT Pmg 1 1 

5RT 1 

ftR^I R£J^T xtTWfoT f^FJ 12 

ftpRR f^tFJ 




(M ^^faart qqq?iPw (ios4) % artffcR rnSfoe 02,34-40, 4 i4ihiri 34,75-77) 



fawsaft to ^ 1 1 

gpfr sra $ 3 *tarc *pi?n <sm ^rfeftrr % sto fffim tt o ^ % wfi $ 
*15 Rrae ftm I fe *r t° f^rg *pt wr ?forc g?rnR $ 1 1 
wrpq ^ IffiPj aw ffe qj^ff I gt I I gw tef cT^ ^ 
grails gw ggi ^ ^jrtt $ $tar 1 1 w=ifr ^Ffirat 

% JUT ^ "tifas f^PTCig" ^ 1 1 5R *PlftlW E Pltett *H ^TI# 
I cfr gw *1? "Hffe ^^^graTtgMffe: 

spr ^ m M 1 1 ^Mcrt %*rc- ^Ptf^pr g?rft ws vx w fash 

Stef (Antigen) TO it «nt f M "^TWjt^H t^frPT" 

(€to tr^o «3o t$o) ^ | gqt 3^5 ^F5 3 ^ 5pF5ffi TOi 

^gTcnlf^^o ?Bter WRFT 

ilfiRaaif ^^tgeir^^sncitlii^ qfafor ^^ait % jq^T Eft 
g^TT *ft 3FWTPT 5f qicft I afft ^ foes 3 ^ ^ fosnf q# 1 1 



W 5 



% <rci«f wi 3 sfarpt *&r 

6 T 1 T 1 ^ 5 ^ f TO ’T ^ I 

Wffi ftfe t #Tf^t ^ ^ SIWI 100 $ P §3ff «1T 1 3# 

q^l 3R WTTft ^ ^ %^TT, ^l«f> 'STlf^t 'Wl^l *ft eft ^ wft> ftfa 

I SPIRIT (ft 

(1816-1865) *ft fcHI fti W ft ftfefl fit 1 3WRIM ft> ST 

^ ^ fllfo far *1T Sflft 3l?ft ^ #fa g*f> 

Mlftt ft «ftft I tfpft ^ fftfft ft 3 RTO ft fftf*ra M % hM $ W *FT 

sf »rtt «ft i ijft taiifa ft % mx te Mft ffor^te 

Sl^rfftjftn (Antiseptic Surgery), *ft «Ff f^TT I Snftft *R? WH ffti ■ 

wfim ft sip) sift 31ft #nft ^ ^5 #r qr M'flw 



44 at? ?tj 

(Sterilization) % ftp TO( W TOT F«TT FRt T? faRK>i nil 
R#I W 1 TO ^| ^ M % felt *f sf|F SPlfa BT | 
cRT afapj- FFF 4\ TOtT 'STT^fi m f^PRT Ft ^ I I 

W ^TEqpqt F FF FF TO ^ I f^ sjfal^ eft ft gTsF TOTO ftft 

I- q$ mm IW fttapjsrf % tot F ft *Rft I ftft fo $ o aptw^,^ 

ffl?ftf^?!T, tftftjn 3 # | #*PJPt ft) ^fff 3 T=R«tT FF I fvTTFt sfcirjftf 4 

TOTPT $ ftppg «p^f | ftft fft #RT, S^TO % 

» 

%P5 i ftroj; to #pj to- ftftqr f*tt writ ft TOft f#t Frft 1 1 

?T#R eftafj TO FTftt FTft writ *ft FF^FfFT ctft FT# STTcft I 5 R ^ 
ftTOJ- TO fttFr'JFT ftt TOTft $ TO FTT # I 

ifFJ- TO % ft tar ft FFSTft ft ^ TOt ftftfacf f3 qifNfof? 

spft % iftPF ft tot toto 1 1 ' „ 

(Sterilization) (fftft*feft : fftftftftRPT ftfaPJ- TO $ FF 
SITTTPT I Mi 5 RT Iftvftf FFfft FT FT^ FT OTfelcT fttarjrif ft fftftpf TO 

ff to# tpt totfp to ft ^icfr 1 1 

&HF#cpR (Disinfection) (fftftEFPf) : FF ftfaPJ TO ftt FF FfftFT I 
Wt FI TO % fttajuj TflcT fttFPJ TO 1 ! TO FT 5flft I | TK^ ftRP^TF 

FF t^PJ ^ srfftFT ft «PT TFfift I I faftFTOF FFT«t gSffiWPTftft 
I ftt Fft fftftt FT| FT efflft ^Tlft ft ^3 ftt <jf& Tfa ^ft I FT TOft Wff 
to ftft I ft^ ^f ftftftfarFf Fft FtFT i 

(Antisepsis) (frn^sRT) : W Ft^PT % ^ WRt FTT FFPlF 
FtcTT | ^ fcRpro % cFFT FT S^Pfi F 7 I 
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pKfa W E Hi ^RT 5 m fr ^TT % ffgrEgfi I 1 

apjfani (Germicide) (spftmft) : wm I vft fa #^5 -#?r vffapg 

^ Hi m ^ f ^ m w wra ^nff sfaT i ift wr 

oft fa tfarjaft *p) qmt I tfNnp*ra> (wVAwi^s, Sporicide) 1 1 
sft *Ffat % Wlti I ^ *FFFirafr Fungicide) cm Hi 

fan^sft Hi Wf 3 wr I OT? fastT^ft (nT^F5« ( Virucide) WFT 

1 1 



(sffaFS fad«i, Bacteriostasis) : ^ qq> qftftqRr I f^T^t 

#rppT $r ffa #* 3^ ^ 3# I ^ «4t*irg q£f li *rfft 

#1^- PiM wtf Hi rt fan Hi sfarj Hi sfa 3 ®ft Pbt p ?t 

31KTtl I 

q#*TO (Asepsis) («T^) : fatft FFT *n qqrt $ ftWRi sfarj Hi 

srgqfa# ofjJct arqwT ward) 1 1 srjfcRj WH (h'-m tftargaSt Hi srto; 

fMtt i 

#RT^R (Sanitization) (wtffat^) : fatfi qqrf *TT FTH % 3T 

trtptRfp Rifa $ Hi m ft^T % # 

% ^rt et i rRfit Hi wtimw ^ 1 1 


sfaig-iR* Hi fafMI 

- . ^ ^ 

mttptjr rattan 

l. groi % sfong wpt : q? Hi fftfa ot* ^Rrc; sffar 3 

tig® Hi «irit I.^ht *ri wFi sfarg ^ ft? q>$ wm § f^r 

srorl l 
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sfainjait $ sh 

{%) W& OT (Moist Moat) : m 33^ qpft % tf sfafa eft «ntft 

It qfal =pt <m wm i oo°c:ftcn f ctsit ft m nr 
flwft sffaT’j cpwn l o fans *t n*s ft 5n% 1 1 #rrgc& afapj; 
era? fapij f* m f n^ nft sfa I Wep{Ii« fin gwsr ^ mfl 

faPJ vPl^ft mft $ 30 fans FE tftflRT 75 wt f vJRfa ^T^tT5 

#cfF5 swt nTft%nN*ft20ntnn;flsn<R 1 1 ^ nift 
m ftin ^ <js Pro nn> snraT ^ ft srcft snftnn tawi nft 
ftwft ftnrj pe ft snt 1 1 Ufa ftnn 3 3*ra% nrft =pt snftn 
nM % wst *ft wr Fft snftnn ffa&rft ftnrj'ft *ft w 
nnft nm arEqcirat 3 fftnsH 5 pit% mft ftrifa, $ n«n Ift nnft 
ftnr^ "(fan nrft ^ ^ttst 1 1 
(«) nm F : ft ftfa ^ ^ ^ snftn nin r ffaT *rraT t in? 
qpn w I fa nfa mft ^ nnsft r nre nsmr ^ ert mft % 3n?ft 
np ns mm f i 1 5 fts nm nr mft % nnsft $r nrc l oo°c 
ft ns nr* 1 2 ] °c ft nmr 1 1 ft nrc <rc ftnpj % mftspjnr qn 
ftnpp> ^ nft sott, 1 5 fan's % ftF me ft mft 1 1 f^ fton 
me ft nnnTftn fattw ftr ftft srrftnftn <ftT farr nft 1 1 

FT fafa $ ftnPJ 5ft ffa[ fan ^tf (Media) qnrft nsr faftfcRui 

fanr mm 1 1 n? fafa sftfaiiMT'ft 4 np mrftft nftt nft f nnr 
sferc 5pR m mrftn fti \ ^ffa ftnn ft ngn ft arffa ns wt i 
(n) ^n ft sftm*j~ fh : ft fafa ft ftjfan ^ w^t, 

Tn53# ^ 3^ fam 5rmi I faraft ^ nnraf ft oti %efa 


r 



afrPJ-FTI 
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^ t wr t to* i ot ^ t mm t 

$m ^irt 1 1 to 3 t m #1 afft arc ft« 

3 5 RF- 3 FT 3 OTTO- ^ TOfi 3 fT ^ 1 1 3 PR OT 3 ^ t eft 

ft ot ft> api ^ra to sftsn-pftn ft> fa? ^ t *nft 1 1 
srt^iMRft ft sftft m arr, faffa, toot>, fttf^r a# $ 

ffttfiTOOf ^ vPHT 3>T OTft TO% #* 3OTft TO- TTO tfrq ft 
WF)T fftRT 5M | M TO SHlftt # M*ffTO»T TOft % faq 

. I 70 °c qr t ftft toi ^mtl 1 to otto ft ot wm % ^rg 

tft 3T#5fr“p>) fftqrj ^ifft w t ^nft I ott to 
wm qi qrof faHff?i t 1 1 

2. qit^ftTOR (Pasteurisation) : ^ TOTO ft flOT $f TOR, ftlTO 

ft flTO ft^&ft $ Iftm TO fftfft «ft faflft vFtft TO TOI*lf ^ 

TO% $ WT TOft $ TO§fft $ I 3#! TOTOnfft>TOfafftft^*R 

sfRPJ TOtqft^TORafkftfarftflTO \3TOT TO ft I OTftft TO 

fftfo m m mi^{1to u i t tot I m iot>f ot% $r» mb to to ott 
qqtro snfft ft> TO^ftro°t % ftm fTOn toto 1 1 to^ t fftfftt 1 1 to# 

fftfft ft TOlft 3ft 65 °C TO 30 f*R* OT> TOft f OTfr ^ fftfft 4 ftft 
TOfo to q^fo to ftt TOft I , TOlft # 72°c TO 1 5 ftftiTO ft> f*R TOlft 

1 1 TOft ^ ft #ros # tim to to# I #r ?5 TOt tor ^ tmi 

TO ottot ft ^ M (ftft §ftw, to t o , cf^tro) ^ tqrg t ht ^ 
I faflft ^5 ^nrom to snm 1 1 

3. anrofaron fata fafft ft #n*j ?ro : f^r ^ hN TOi«it 
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afarjait aftr Ft 

^ Fffi q5T ^clT *(W 31T T5T I I Plft *t ^T sfoft ^ 

ararar ^ b£ sr $f~ m ^ m $ fft ^ rtr> % 

st 5 # f 1 waft% r f^Bcw 

*t # ftrtfar, Rfcstf wif, crm sir N%r 3 Jigep 
^ 31% npit anfc $ M4foR0f ^ Wbtot m 

swtt faff airat 1 1 

« 

3R#JRT ftftRT 3f?Pfa ^0 <fto (U V) fetf sncft 1 1 ^[ sqqft 

sffang sft % fa? M 5 tt tf 1 1 ^o -to W, f^nm frtn M 360 
Wto: star I, sfarpt strrwt 

Ararat r wtowit % *FriJ ^ ^tpj ^ ^o <ft 0 m$z 

35T \JRft <3RftR5 M it ft W I I'^t 5ffiRT 3 »ft *Jo <fto f^f MH 
% JRiRT^t ^1‘1115'TRR TO % fa? 3^«l4l’M I I 

TWWft«* Wl it Cifainj g^R 

'## TO qf sm ^im I te>T 510 fto ^ 

*t qi; Vtf$ WR R#T W& *W3> 4t <ror ^Fl W ^ 

% w>t m star ^T tf 1 1 % r 3 %m 1 %% 

INt <snR % «rt% % cr*4T Wrt m % ^ 3 w m 1 1 
fp, to, *Rf, gsr, Tfp «nft # $% $ PubbPrt % f$m #ifrr w 
1 :20 3f<T 3<pM wwll it «ft ^ ^ 3PT Wi ^ 

^ I fow vTtpift fr % *yr !^r ^u 

1 1 ^ v& hrI ^ fttizpw ^ fetr 3 ^ 5 % #ror wit ^ ^ M 

% m% % ^ 3q?it% wwli m 1:20 % M % 
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vxm (Bleaching Powder) : 33% %45 #R A 3§?f 

%TC5 wTetr 1 1 % % %t 3 tfi 3% ^ W OT% 

a#% qr^r $ "wrt 

#%" ^ "«M#3R" Pwwlt I 5ft %t 3 OTfkcT %I^t x$ apl 

qpH 1 8RT W& f I ^ ^ %t 3 Hi TOI St fit ^3 

flfafi % $ 9 () §? 1 0 %( %t $ PTOT ^ % 3 0 effi TW % 

3 % $ i w® '33% 3>ftm, s$m, a% % % % <rc qrt 
3 W % fa* tqifo? I %ffi^yt$t tft 

«5ftf% qrasr ^ tost ^ 3 % sq% qrfar^dfa 14 ?^^ 
3R % I % fo «nM 3 M ft#RT *ra- ^ TO *t 33^%!^ 

*TTX^ % ^rt^PT spr ^l^T ^T ’TTqT W % I 

fn ; 3F am fattoiro 3 % t i ^t % % 3 W *rct 3 gent 3 % 
$ %rct 33 GRf w$ 33 % %rj *% % I, ^ % m to ft % 
1 1 ^ *wm 3fl3%M3^%3^,^, TO'WM OTf^r tftargaft 
^^TO^fcfcrctoirTOiTti 

1 

%f%3 3#fo (^TM g^m) : ?T¥ TTO «ft sfafig 333 ^ ftp? 3^fi5 %T 

fc |5 w#rt, W ?t ?it 53 ft 3it 3tf ^ 33%fa foqr 'tot t 

?fWI 1 20 JTR <TO 33T 33r 31rcT 3I3T 3 3m 3R ^ 3 Sffi 3fi t SIR 8 3c 

fi3?%%33ft35t^fl%^tti5H giro? 3T foj&fr i j foi m % 
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tairfttiSPI, (1:1000) 3 


tfofi #H 3f jrfclfct ^ ^R ^ 


P? frll«jte (Antiseptic) <RT*I 

(fp) (M TO 1 ) : fW tfa (1:1000) ^ $5 ^ ^ ^ ?WI 

^ <rc wtR % faq ^ ft ^r£?5T 3\qi^qq> qqitf hht to 1 1 

(ts) t^ra : *15 q?5 *§?T $ W8I ^MPJ^ PR I I $W% ] % ^ 47f 

flfta%q>fi«fr5caifttR3$gi ; a^$Rit! f^qr orreTT 1 1 
sifr *RFt % sir 1% qfa sroft qr ^ q>& sr «ra 3m q$ 




Bl»tssr SFlfte (3Mt vi) : |W I % qfa Srfft *1 =ffl 3lR <r # 

TO iR, TOq> f|q qT ft# TO <TC TO# % ftq TO## TOT 

wl 1 

ftq^rc TO##q : q? to qr to# % Riq qp # anrft #pptTO to 
*tt# TOft 1 1 ^ftt 3 mrf\ # toott ^n wr 1 1 100 fWkr 

'ST^Pt^r (50% cfjctt m) % 2.35 to #ftro ■roter^ m 2 to 
^TFTt^Rr #tor qq> to #t ##4 Rq 3 1 
site «r# % ftq #ftq> qftre m q% : 3.4 to #ftq? qfas tottor sst 
## 1 00 ftMeq Rpfr 4 ftrot 1 5 *# <rc q$ -hft #ffa> qftrs 

m ^ to to to isi qtft #TOq* 4# *i# % ftq 
gmMqiqTTOl 
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* 


sfaTtg- 

WOT ^ ^ ^ TO jp&FT *TC fllcl# I fa3 "^T 

*pf ^ f, fa# *IR SM«I *TT ORl # BN5 ^ qr ^THT^T 

f 

'r? wtt ^T «nfa? ^ wr -fans enfaiT of^ «p fa#t *r ^ ^ 
fafwHT ^ z?7T %?TT % I W <>11^^ # I fcwfr 313 ^ # ^T ^ 

50 qr qr# *nff q? 0 T «nfaj i 

* 

( 0 ) iUl*n#fap g5fa ; 0 #- 0 # En# ?rm ?m ^ 01 # ^ 5 # tt 

li^Ml^fa^ #T JR 0 t T# T T ?il*l# mwll $ fai# *1$ $0 
| $£tar#to» «r *ir I ^Pif#?M anf amfefc, 5<nr^ aircefc, 
5J# <ta|$fa#0 3Wefc aflfr I 




i^L | lu-iiMAxaA. vjnnLijmnny dElM |^£,'nn^nL Jj_ L^jk^^lUt UBLiaiAa 

^51 W!J WT TO ^ Wft Wf m,m *m <m 

W S MH tr IW? H IW* 'JTO OT ?, OT MW W W 

^ ra tft # I ? «b*M 

W m H 33M Rttffi ^iTC $ Wl? TO TO #1 3T? 7T ?PII 

tot 1 1 itar tft ? m m «SNi#v 

r» n A v a. ts^ r l-^- f ., x { 

.« ^ftarr^'3fl ¥ ^s $ wrc $ sri i: fpf *u i 




sffrpg Jftftrt atir arer % sqrer 3 
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$ <ro ®iRt errs ^ ft qpft, =refr arre ^ft? qr #pj ^ 
sr oft 4t i i^t qr <sm\ *re fct wtz four fa? ^ sft fa? 

q^^rertfsRrwm^fa? & E nRffafanf 3flftTO ^FRi 
sffarg ^ hr m err (fen i) i 3^% to orgii^H q?r grow fetffa fare gs 
rf m % "to" TO^t % ^TOTor *rot ^ qftfarqt # sftro tstt % fam fa^rr wi 
aiiTO^Yi farefawr % #ft #c ^ Fnre? Infant ^ ra $ 
"^fa^fanr" rei^ ga m § fa#ra fajqr #* a?fafa % *re 3 

aroW q^famt r faisn i to 3? sire ^ otttFt fa^*n; 4 tr?re^f 


%?, oTj?t 3rram 

'- N O 

srf? hkTt *»t. ft t?. t 



— ^fafafatr* fftss:R 
w.m *ft *m spirftsft 
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^tRTTO^'fa'TO 3TTfTTO sprata) 
fa=l 11. 
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4f^lR41 # flWT % feR f^TT “(1% 3fl% 5fTC tff^rfMeFf ^ 

^i^Pict M fm ^T I I %^TT, «mi$a #C #0 

%to ^ Tfo STffltq- *TI% 5(1% % 0fR 'ffalT ^ $ 3PTT 5)S %clT 81T I 

' 3 TM 5 # I <<*kP%fe«K %> Sl% % ft I I 

«r to M ^r wt «ft =n m 1 1 sm m $f 35^ tt^ntf^t 

^ 'tst em ^t I 5*r ^rc; #h % ^rf % $b ^ ^ ; 3tf#r 3ri%w 
% 3>T% T% 1 1 ^ cnleRiT ft 3fT V$t I fft%?l sfapjaft ft 3N3 

5 tf% 3 # >jft«[ftfcf? %5 HFT frft ift I (ftlfa&T 6.1) | 

m 

?nta 6.1 


f^r sfargaft m\ l%>% 5n% cjift 



tfoi tffeR 3 

1. ^PlRl<^ : ^PlRi^H 'fir 3RH EM ^ W «ffi4 ^4 

w sfarj 4 srfk A ffe fi^ % f?m Ii $mx or 

%ifpr 4^3 £44w $ <jfa ft4far 4 Pp *jjiiFwi #c ’Tftffai 

^4 Tft zm ^ I, 4 44t % f4i 4 Pjr ^n?n 1 1 to 
r IP ii£ki4ft4 A $ c*p | faw r4 ' s ttct #nft4 4 

4wi 4 4 r f4n *m 1 1 M 3 ® ^$i4 A to tot *m I ft* 

* 

r 4 ^s ^nfrpfr f« tot 4 jrfctM (Drug 

Resistant) TO *l 4 1 1 3 4 toJ "W#t" t$$ TO 4 

f 4fc 4 "ORR*^ 4s4' 4 cTte^ ttl#T 4 TO 




2 . 
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sftavg afft <sm % gqwr *i 

^t 1 1 f?r srrr MTftfr sttarj^t rr ^ iwra Rff 

qfm ^^^^qmTwt'frsrftT^ ^rjsqt 3 % srf% 

"'i<?T V) fl n fft cTHcft I >3?fT ffl \qi4t" (Allergy) «fff 5THF1 frHT 
#1 '3SrTT t^M^^^tft^ll ^ |q 3 

rTt ^PlIMMf 3^#r ^ ?pit f^f^cf &it 3 are *ft 

ft RfT t I 'tftfMh % rRf ^ $ JS <3m Wftfrcl #tfNT 

I (f=i?r 12 ) MtftSt qfarjaiit ^ wt % 

(cRTj 5R5R Zft 3q%T ft TfT t I ftft <R7¥ 

"iMlfa#!" ,f lFR) ^f¥ft#f, ^fit^rt *& 3M3T OM SRfjR 3v offal^ 
*t »tt HTT% *t *m I I 

2. *^dN 1 sRh : ^| c ^ T nfftFr ifr^RT #^P3^t 3 ftan: M ^ ^ 

^^TN^Rh 'HH c b ’t<£l«t'iq)R.4) 45T yNqh €[o sfto ^ Rfa % 

OTEfR ^tT fSpTT !5ncTT 1 1 ^ " (fe 12)^3Tflf^T 

wt I qr^ qfc sprtRt wfr *m Mi faqT wz ift <m$i qR^ 

^ Ept 3 EWFT I ?RTT ffRfr Mf 3 M *t STf <m 3fT5f ft W 

3. 5RTN^!W (sRftdRTff^T) : ^TT ^1=11^^ | ($& 12 ) «ft 

^ct 5RfTT % ^ 9Tttt % <%Tt ^ 4 tfwr wr 1 1 

f?PfjT g^q ^RTR f RWfS fRft % 3WC 3 f^vTT encll 1 1 tTCRj fpt 

wr cffi OTR 3 5rgrf> #t 4T qqTfMPHM fctft-plRtt ftft if TtP 

®Fl^T3Tt ^rWT (^ lf&'45 q/ltRPTf) *ft SPTlftcT Ml I 1 

4. SSRJTPKfaf : 4#R^raifcf#T, rW ^TWf4#T ^5 





CH,V >^ 0H i 

OH 

s Jl CONH, 

OH O OH 0 


iij 


Cll.-N-Cllj 


CHj Oil 


OH 


rr 


an«iftsnn**rfta 


S 9 4cH, OH 

h,ii 'xr 


CH,— N-CH, 





2, 3T 


sfapj 3PT ^5 O'PTR 3 
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TOH HR ’JR TOR TO-flT I #T TTTTHftjp W* $TrftfW> SITO If # 
TO*! 7 ! ^ TO it eh c?WT JR TTTOWjfj TO faR 1 2 3} *t StflfaT TOT 
1 1 ^ #it Jpf TO % #11^ Hfit RT# if WPT 1 1 '3Tcritqt 

■ $ TTHPT WM, g^R, % T 1 TTO ifapjti - fWl Jpt TfaFt 4 
'^rai^f#T RfR TOtft TOTOTllRS’tt.^TOTfftSTWiRgR 
«rftR 5 TOW 3 #RP 3 5 R% STOW % 5 rfcT St RW I I 

5. 3fd(HI$ftH : ^ePnsftH (faR 1 2 or) vJTR #Tt % 3W ^ fcR ^ ^ 

arot# TOTOTtiTO^RS’tt^TTOrlPMTitT^ vi^Whm 
toPhIttt to sfarj it am M ^ aror $ f?w 3dHi$Rn *npr 
£t q^WHtWR 1 1 

6. ffttfWwftH : '^<£|ete1 #T #<Rf#pWR SRT am it# 

% aror ^WIhisRh jr arow ’IPiMr it # tort %m ^ 
to 1 1 ##ftRT it# % aror % feq m ?ff#Ti^R jr aroW 

R#FP #cTT I I RS ^ 3 T TOT I f% W^TITOI ^#RT % aTOIR % 
f#T ^T# 3 R# TOT R# I I ^MhT$Rh Jfit ^5 Tt f?TRT RHT f cTRT 
^JRH J|St TO R# ft# I 

=p a^ TW##T?T ##ri (aft afta^jait it R# RR# an#) 

mtstj^R : STO # fcW P' #WftT JR aR#R RepT WiRT TOT I I ^ 

#t#^%J^TORf(f£|R 1 3 ) ?TOT gR^cT TOIRpW TOR 'V«JW ." 
TOP wi I I "'W^Rl" TOT*i TO TO TOSfafj T^ft Jpt ?R# 1000 it 

TOTRT TOT*t RtTOR RR# RT R# f I 5 R% #T RTO TOT- '£TTRtfa#R, 

■ 1 » 

RT?£l$<MH #W TO£l$^rfT JR TOW ## % &R ^ ’JR TOTH % 





□faiflj ^rPTfT % «PT aMWr-M % 3^ *f 
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*iwr ^ fftFf % f^rr «iraT 1 1 ^rfr wif m am 

eerer % ftff ^ g^gsn ^ ^ M ^ fr^t ^ <m M # 

?RFf ^ '^t «^cimc1 ^ f^qT ^TTcTT 1 1 

SUWlfVtoreS : ^ H9#fcT <Rt 4 TT^cqt *f £fo $0 ffa <& ^ if ^ 

3#R» v!q#T *f ^TPTT 5IM I (f=R 13) I £fo <fto TOR if 

^InisiRn ^tffb t^tarctfafi % wi ^icr & ?n*rc>rft fas §3 tt 1 1 #0 «ffo 

3 % farc ^ OTqfr f^rr *m 1 1 

2|fafefa*r$ tjfas = *r?-^- w?tfocr q^T«f ^r- mm *f wm Tfr^f % fan 

sip ?TTWft qM W I (f^r=r 13) I w # 1 ^ 537 ? ^ FFT, mft 3qfam 

-gfRftV«P 3T^r % ^=r% «pf trr ^cn 1 1 ?w 3 #^ gtrafa ^rw % far 
flfaRstflwt I 



WI 7 

% fa? M 


l 

TO*T M ^ t#^R *TC ^ ^ ^ 3TM I ft W 

wnl? ^siwn 

! crt ^ mm § w: qfcr i ^ <r tot fag 
#rT, ^ ^ teR si w f 4r ^ st ^ 1 1 


^^^4^^^f^^^faTT5T«TT5|K^ 17% 4 





affapj ^ TtWT % fem 
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^FJjetT 1 1 ^0 ^ fteft ^ 3R% $ t TI¥ E R 3 1885 3 % WI5 

% "^fa" % tfcf tm 5RFR ^T Wffi fHlt % 4 WT $ I 

^ % t#T f^TJ ^T, t^srf ^ fW TO ^ 3 ^ I, WUftti $ 

4 3>f ^TR ^HwRd 3R% f^FJ ^ ^RT (Attenuate) 5RT_ 

^ 3 # wpt ^ ^ *wg w ^ $ to ^ *Fft 

"qft^T f^Fj" ^ OTTlF ^1% % M 3 PjFF I 
4lHlR^ % TOt ^ <pfa *RFR ^1 WRt $ RRR *TT ftR vR^ '3FH^t 
^ 2ft 3i *FT 3 ipT: 51% A I I 

I*i#t (tm) ^ ^tt 3tffo | fW ^ ^ 

%P3 FT (sRftftcl FT qffafclct M 3) FT 3F% 3FFF 3FRFF I I 

Ffr ?Rk 3 ^sifter fr fan ^ crt 3 qrM ^stt tIf ^ Rf^r 

^ FR ^ srfrTCffl zm FR^f ft F#ft ^T ftF % PffcT FFJ Rto WT 

cff wrWt «ht tsft 1 1 If#t 4 tiqftjci ft f^rrj ft <rf FfF srftFi 
5*ft FFT ^ ^ I fi j-ffT ^i m ff FftlTfa fr falT i ft ^ tW 

3FTF FR^ A TTSR F# sffi I FTRJ^ qftFcfa FFF 3 F ^ FFFi FiRFi 9TfR 

$ srfcRSTT m $ t 

3RtWFH ^cf f^fFJ STfft 4 RfcRW W^ft # *R ^ frPJ ^ ^HT ^ 
^ WT cFf 3#t?T ^ I I ^ ^cl i^rj ^ % ^1 ^f fRH ^ 

I dN45|^ § I^F#T $ ^ItHIPI^I TO #*ro] ^ 

'3fr«f % t^rRqci wt 1 1 q)M ^ f^[ Hi^fi 5RT I*?#! ^ qilM 

% l^FJ ^ <S?m ^ Tft I #T q? ^ g? % 5RI Rtf^Tt 5FT 



{£ UtM h £ ilH 1-0 


i3 




O Afawt * ftrc 

v ' (ofrrar A$ * 

\ o *. a. *• fitate; ^pis) 

\ OA- A. A. w *n 

\ (Kft 0-1 TO <T * OTI A) 




^*V* «*> 

a '^?L5 


4S&S 


« 

$b^T 3 


m. If S 

a»iii 


^ m 


a 

W 

(W'fyM 

MS 

IIIPI’ 



fc*J 


-~ . ?£t. 


m 


*• « 2^^%**. 




© w« twww 



m mnon Wta (Piftw) 


%3T 






afajuj it^ sipRT fpft TftWR % fa? 65 


% *pt *r t si# 1 1 %r- 

S*TT ^ *jff % 3f3t 3 tflMNfta 4iT% 

^ ^ 1 PR ^R5T 3TOR ^#T % ^ 4«tcTT % 1 $S M ^ 
^ *T^sqt ^ Jl5?f5 ^ 1, JR5R 1 : 

1. $o<fto#o 

MtfH *rcffjftra (*pi# #ft), l^#r 

2. 3to2to 

iNtfar, N#t 

3. ^o tfto 

IWItou, <Rs^ftw t*f#i 

4. ^otjo^o 

<mi$<J- fal If <3?k 

1- 

5. <to#o«fto 

%o to % fo#T 

*ttccT 4 ars^t fafar fRt 3 4snfo*T 0\ 

^T ^ 4 ^ 1 1 (f^r 14) 
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cuiiupi^ anti van he defended, L dunk, lor tin Mipfimr promise t Hey 
hold m our triple task or pudutmg. undm landing, and cun trolling 
ttfluvinT 

( Uss < mu epG though they an, tlu \ <1* » mu nen-^ml\ c vt liuU 
u>nMr}< rations or cultmal influent*! mu tin Mtunmmnl hold It i H 
t nj^uIK those frames ut inference adopted as the 41 wise prejiulms” 
c4 our own station 4 las*., rind ciiltme that reflect picvuihug m^uI 
norm* We are now making process 111 the detailed stu»K of 
4 omormmg khaum. m the tompoMiiou of ideological thought and 
m thf genesis and development of tianus m childhood ir ’ We are 
beginning to sort out that nionstmush tangled heap mu knmitih 
have chrMrned * jvn sonalitv and cult me " Not vet, limvevu, are 
wt aMt to tell w lint nukes a mauve decade 1 inrun e, 01 a skeptical 
age vkcptual. 01 psviholngy 111 tlie 1880 s soultul and in the l'WK 
soulless Noi do we know the extent to which a man can shake 
lmn ad t tree of the influence of his tunes, or men teueate than to 
Ins hkuig hmul we know, had something to do with fhutu 
Vu tuna’s downfall , hut was he consequent e or v ,ume 3 Who <.,u\ sav ** 

Speaking on this \erv campus fmty yeais ago, John Dewey, lati r 
to become the eighth president ot mu Association, made wlmt for 
that time was a striking observation ( 13 1 Psychology, he held 
cannot help hut he politically conditioned He had 111 mind, for 
example, the fact that doctrines of the fixedness of human nature 
flourish in an aristocrat} and perish m a democracy The privileges 
of the elite in ancient Greece, and the doctnnes of the Church in 
mediaeval times, provided the setting for psychological theories of 
their day lender modern conditions theories of statehood plav a 
major role 19 

Ihe president of the Deutsche GcslIIh haft, addressing tint 
organisation last year, praised typological studies that enatrierl psy- 
chology, in matters of heredity, rate and education, to pick out the 
Tunotul Getfcntxpus whose unwelcome qualities are individualism 
and intellectual ism In fusing, lie warned against using the mental 
tests that one of the great figutes m psychology, William Stern, a 

1 1 f tpre Mil} fascinating arc the problems in this area Consider, fnr 
example, the question which frames the child adopts from his pin mates and 
which fr< m his parents Matters of politics and religion he ordinarily seems 
to refer to frame-, taken from parents, hut standards of speech and clothing to 
frame*! acquired from his contemporaries Vvhy does he do srA 

,6 Tn this connection the striking fusion of John Dewey’s own psychological 

theories with his allegiance to democracy is well worth special study (cf 3 . 
< h ip 9 i 
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iud introduced, and said that In* wondered not at all that some 

V m 

pi ais u*lkugins had bten uiwirul Uu pur-uing it pre-i evulutionan 
4f ol thought At the >ame Unit lu add'd 

Anugmu tu iouogn tcnuitne*. -pt .ih < <f co< ndm ition t (rltuo 
. i tutuuq 1 a in new t * oiiini miH ol '-ciMiLt and ^ » *Iit = 1- in'toutd No 
\\ i « f uioi ii'it' l- oituml) not Im-uI on i cun dixi.itutti, Imt upon the tact 
i ,t jn'iitn - iii 1 ^ umi, nun to: the lu-t tjn^ -tine nttti tmth even m 
tlpj h ^il tju* -fom oi t \is»tuct , n\et wlm »i lit u r< t«ae d uhiie^ and t not 
Tf upi* L 15, p 14 i 

dual what is tin situation with us" Ihi wo Amu nan p-\tholo» 
rj^ts hu h politically determined attitude- J At hist thought it would 
jrttni >u, ioi ate wo not uitmh fuo in oui individual rose aidies, 
and uiii) we not hold an) fantastic new that wo choose? We ma\ , 
and that pious the point lor the political deternunist, for unh m a 
(hniouat) can anything like a “socially detached intelligentsia ” he 
reah/td < m the theory that demoaat.v will ultiiunte!) gain I>\ giving 
t,uh tlmihti all the space he wants, we Ameruan psychologists ate 
subsidized, intomagul, and deiuukd knelt wmker may elect, as 
he pkn-< s, an\ set Unu or subsection or psychology that he finds 
Miittd to Ins taste and abilities 

l he ik'Miabihn ot keeping alive dnei silied investigation and a 
duti situ d hiisi ot uupoitance is the genet mis lesson that dunoeiaev 
tiaihes us Now, it evei, must we knm it well and apply it to our- 
selves It we rejoice, for example, that pre^uit-dav psychology is— 
as Ihlls has pointed out (5) and as our survey has shown — increas- 
ing!} empirical j m ihanistic, quantitative , nomothetic , analytic , and 
operational, we should also bcwaie of demanding slavish subscrv ictice 
to these presuppositions Why not allow psychology as a science — 
for science is a broad and beneficent term- do be also rational , 
ttleolmjical , qualitative uhoijtaphie, synoptic , and even non-opera- 
twnal * l mention these antitheses of virtue with deliberation, for 
the simple reason that great insights of ps\cholog> m the past — for 
example, those ot Aristotle, Locke, hethnet, James, Freud — have 
stemmed from one or more of these unfashionable presuppositions. 

My plea, therefore, is that we avoid authoritarianism, that we 
keep psychology from becoming a cult from which original and daring 
inquiry is ruled out by the application of one -sided tests of method, 
that we come to evaluate our science rather by its success in enhancing 
— -above the levels achieved hy common seme — our powers of pre- 
diciinq, understanding, and conh olhnq human action As an aid to 
progress I have tried especially to strengthen the case for research 
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upon tomplex patterns of human menial organization, frames of 
referenc t\ the subject’s* point of view, and the act of understanding 
If we hut watch with amused humility our own personal frames 
affnt our perceptions and our deeds, we will then enjoy and proht 
from our disagreement* Best of all, we shall be able to sink the^ 
disagreements into a common determination that the vast horizons 
of our -science shall not prematurely close down, neither through 
bigotry, nor surrender to authoritarianism, nor through our failure to 
pav our way in the civilization that is sustaining us 
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For fitty years this Journal has served both as a rich repository for 
mtarch and as a remarkably sensitive record of the psychological 
temper of the times These two services are of great historical value 
Since there is no reason to doubt that The American Journal will u>n- 
nnue to hold its position of leadership in the future, one wonders wlut 
tkw current* of psychological interest us pages will reflect in the com* 
mg half-century With what problems will psychologists be chiefly 
concerned ^ What diwov erics will they make? What types of suemilic 
formulation will they prefer? 

To predict at least one of these trends accurately requires no clair- 
vovance On all sides we see the rising tide of interest in problems of 
personality Up to a few years ago the somewhat segregated field of 
clinical psychology alone was concerned, but now theoretical and 
experimental psychology are likewise deeply affected As never before 
the traditional portrait of the “generalized human mind” is being 
tested against the h\ ing models from wTikh it is derived As compared 
with particular minds it is found to lack locus, self-consciousness, 
organic character, and reciprocal interpenetration of parts, all of which 
are essential to personality Unless I am greatly mistaken the coming 
half-century will see many attempts to replace the abstract datum 
(m inch in-general) with the concrete datum fmind-in-pamcular}, even 
at the peril of a revolutionary upset in the conception of psychology 
as sue 1 ®. 4 

Some of the best known definitions of psychology formulated in the 
past hftv years have given explicit recognition to the individuality of 
mind that is, to its defxrndence upon the person But these definitions 
have not as vet noticeably affected the abstractive tendency of psych- 
ological research- not even that of their authors Wundt, James, and 
Tttihener serve as examples The first wrote ’ It [psychology] inusti - 
fates th total content of experience in its relations to the subject " The second 
‘ Ttychhf} is th science of finite individual minds," and the third 
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“j Pjycfofotf ^ the study of experience considered as dependent on some person " 
None of these authors developed his account of mental ltfe to accord 
with his definition It is as though some vague sense of propriety 
guided them in framing their definitions, they knew that mind fas a 
pathological datum) exists only in finite and in persona! forms Yet 
their historical positions — the spirit of the times in which they worked 
--prevented them from following their own definitions to the end. 
Had any one of them done so, the psychology of personality would 
have had early and illustrious sponsorship 
In line with what I regard as a certain development in the psychology 
of the future I venture to submit a paper dealing, I think, with the one 
issue that above all others divides the study of mind-in-general from 
the study of mind-m -particular Motivation is the special theme, but 
the principle involved reaches into every nook and cranny of the evolv- 
ing science of personality 1 

Two Kinds of Dynamic Psychology 

Any type of psychology that treats mottus , thereby endeavoring to 
answer the question as to why men behave as they do, is called a dy- 
namic psychology By its very nature it cannot be merely a descriptive 
psychology, content to depict the what and the how of human behavior 
The boldness of dynamic psychology in striking for causes stands in 
marked contrast to the timid, '‘more scientific," view that seeks 
nothing else than the establishment of a mathematical function for the 
relation between some artificially simple stimulus and some equally 
artificial and simple response If the ps)chology of personality is to be 
more than a matter of coefficients of correlation it too must be a dy- 
namic psychology, and seek first and foremost a sound and adequate 
theory of the nature of human dispositions 
The type of dynamic psychology almost universally held, though 
sufficient from the point of view of the abstract motives of the general- 
ized mmd, fails to provide a foundation solid enough to bear the weight 
of any stnpje full-bodied personality The reason is that prevailing 
dynamic doctrines refer every mature motive of personality to under- 
lying original instincts, wishes, or needs, shared by all men Thus, the 
concert artist’s devotion to his music is sometimes ‘explained’ as an 
extension of his self-assertive instinct, of the need for sentience, or as 
a symptom of some repressed striving of the libido In McDougall’s 

2 What follows is drawn in part from Chapter VII of mv forthcoming book. Personality 
A Psycbohitcal Interpretation, 1937 
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ho rime p\tho!ogv, for example, it is explicitly stated that only the 
institute or propensities can be prime movers Though capable of ex- 
tension on both the receptive and executive side v s), thev are always 
few sn number, common hi all men, and established at birth The en- 
thmiamc it diet tor of bric-a-brac derives his enthusiasm from the 
parental instinct, so too does the kindly old philanthropist, as well as 
the mot tier of a brood It does nor matter how different these three 
interests mav seem to be, they derive their energy from the same source 
The prim iplc n that a very few basic motives suffice for explaining the 
endless varieties of human interests The psychoanalyst holds the 
wine over-simplified theory The number of human interests that he 
regards as so many canalizations of the one basic sexual instinct is past 
computation 

The authors of this tvpe of dynamic psychology are concerning them- 
selves only with mmd-m-general They seek a classification of the 
Common and ba«u motiv es by which to explain both normal or neurotic 
behavior of am individual vase (This is true even though they may 
regard their own list as heumtiL or even as fictional ) The plan really 
dots not work The very fact thar rhe lists are so different m their com- 
position suggesrs-- what to a naive observer is plain enough— that 
motives are almost infinitely varied among men, not only in form but 
in substance Not four washes, nor eighteen propensities, nor any and 
all uunbmations of these, even with their extensions and variations, 
seem adequate to account for the endless variety of goals sought by an 
endless variety of mortals Paradoxically enough, in many personalities 
the few simplified needs or instincts alleged to be the common ground 
for all motivation, turn out to be completely lacking 

The second type of dynamic psychology, the one here defended, 
regards adult motives as infinitely varied, and as self-sustaining, con- 
temporary systems, growing out of antecedent systems, but functionally 
lfidepc ndptu of them Just as a thild gradually repudiates his dependence 
on his patents, develops a will of his own, becomes self-active and self- 
determining, and outlives his parents, so it is with motives Each mo 
me has a dtlinutt 1 point of origin which may possibly lie 111 instincts, 
or, more hkth, in the organic tensions of infancy Chronologically 
spe iking, all adult purposes can be traced back to these seed-forms in 
infantv, but as the individual matures the tie is broken Whatever 
bond remains, is historical, not functional 

buch a theorv is obviously opposed to psychoanalysis and to all other 
genetic at counts that assume inflexibility in the root purposes and 
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dmes of life (Freud says that the structure of the Id neier changes 1 '? 
The theory declines to admit that the energies of adult personality are 
infantile or archaic m nature Motivation is ahvay r tontt mporarv The 
life ot modern Athens is continuous with the life of the ancient utv, hut 
ir in no sense depends upon its present "go ' The life of i tree is 
continuous with that of its seed, but the seed no longer sustains and 
nourishes the full grown tree. Earlier pur poses lead into later purposes, 
and are abandoned in their f wor 

William James taught a curious doctrine that has been a matter for 
iiurtdulous amusement ever since, the doctrine of the tranntormess nf 
in \tma r According to this theory- not so quaint as sometimes thought 

an instinct appears but once in a lifetime, whereupon it promptly 
disappears through ns transformation into habits If theie are instincts 
this is no doubt of their fate, for no instinct can retain its motivational 
force unimpaired after it has been absorbed and recast under the trans- 
hitming influence of learning Such is the reasoning of James, and such 
is the logic of functional autonomy The psychology of personality 
must he a psychology of post-mstwetne behavior 

Woodworth has spoken of the transformation of "mechanisms" into 
'drives A mechanism Woodworth defines as any course of behavior 
that brings about an adjustment A drive is any neural process th ir 
releases mechanisms especially concerned wuth consummatory reac- 
tions In the course of learning, many preparatory mechanisms must be 
developed in order to lead to the consummition of an original purpose 
These mechanisms are the effective cause of activity in each succeeding 
mechanism, furnishing the dnve for each stage following in the series 
Originally all these mechanisms were merely instrumental, only links 
in the long chain of processes involved m the achievement of an in- 
stinctive purpose, with time and development, with integration and 
elaboration, many of these mechanisms become activated directly, 
setting up a state of desire and tension for activities and objects no 
longer connected with the original impulse Activities and objects that 
earlier in the game were means to an end, now become ends in them- 
selves 2 3 


2 R S Woodworth, Vvnxmu Psythld^y, 1418 iquivultiit assertions are those of ^ 
bcern concerning the transformation of phenomotives into qmulnotneC [ Alhjwtnt 
Psyikolopt, K and of E C Tolnian regarding the stranglehold that means - 

objects acquire bv setting up in their own right (^Psychology sersus immediate ex- 
perience, Phil Sn , z, 1 ”°) 

3 The fundamei tal dme towards a terrain end mas be hunger, sex, pugnacity or w hat 
not, but once the aLtiwtv is started, the means to the end becomes an or)eu of interest on 
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Altt-LMi^h Wmnlv orth’s cboac of qium -neurological ternnnolugv is 
ni,i fhe bof * his d u fruit 1 , or out like it is indispensable m accounting 
lor the minute numhtr ot effective motives possible m human life, ami 
ior that severance from the rudimentary desires of infancy Further 
div.u-M on \A the opet inon of the principle and a critique of Wood- 
worth % patron will be more to the paint after a review of the evidence 
m favor of the principle 

f viuisu tor Functional Autonomy 

We begin m i common sui'C wav An ex-sailor has a craving for the 
s,jl, a muwi un longs to rtturn to his instrument after an enforced alv 
seme, a ctrv -dweller veiras for his native hills, and a miser continues 
to anu'w Ins useless horde N’uw, the sailor may ha\e fust acquired his 
hne for the sea as an inudent in his struggle to earn a living The sea 
was merelv a umdinniu 1 stimulus associated with satisfaction of his 
'nutritional travng But now the ex-sailor is perhaps a wealthy 
banker, the original mome is desmwed, and set the hunger for the 
sea persists unabated, even increases in intensity as it becomes more 
remote from the nutritional segment 1 The musician mav first have 
been stung bv a rebuke or hv a slur on his inferior performances into 
mastering his. instrument, but now he is safely bound the power of 
the>e taunts, there is no need to compensate further, now he loves his 
instrument more than anything else in the world Once indeed the cicv 
dweller mav have associated the hills around his mountain home with 
nutritional and erotogenic satisfactions, but these satisfactions he now 
Kinds in his city home, not in the mountains, whence then comes all his 
lull-hunger 11 The miser perhaps learned his habits of thrift m dire 
necessity, or perhaps his thrift was a symptom of sexual perversion 
1 Freud would daim\ and vet the miserliness persists, and even he- 
otmvi stronger with the vears, even after the necessity or the roots of 
the neurosis have been relieved 

Workmanship is a good example of functional autonomy A good 
workman feels compelled to do clean-cut jobs even though his security, 
or the praise of others, no longer depends upon high standards In fact, 
in a dav ot sem -building his woikman-hke standards may be to his 
c\ on am a disadvantage Lven so he cannot do a slipshod job Work- 
manship is not an instinct, but so firm is the hold it may acquire on 

n* own a tenant ' Woodworth, of i 1 The primal forces of hunger, fear, sex, and 
the reit continue in force, but do not bv anv means, even with their combinations, ac- 
count h t the sum total uf dmev activating the experienced individual ' (i&jJ , 104) 
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a man that it is little wonder Veblen mistook it for one A business 
man, long since secure economically, works himself into ill-health, 
and sometimes even back into poverty, for the sake of carrying on his 
plans Vrhat was once an instrumental technique becomes a master- 
motive 

Neither necessity nor reason can make one contented permanently 
on a lonely island or on an isolated farm after one is adapted to active, 
energetic city life The acquired habits seem suflicient to urge one to a 
frenzied existence, even though reason and health demand the simpler 

life 

The pursuit of literature, the development of good taste in clothes, 
the use of cosmetics, the acquiring of an automobile, strolls in the 
public park, or a winter in Miami — all may first serve, let us say, the 
interests of sex But every one of these instrumental activities may be- 
come an interest in itself, held for a life time, long after the erotic 
motive has been laid away m lavender People often find chat they 
ha\e lost allegiance to their original aims because of their deliberate 
preference for the many wavs of achieving them 

The maternal sentiment offers a final illustration Many young 
mothers bear their children unwillingly, dismayed at the thought of 
the drudgery of the future At first they may be indifferent to, or even 
hate, their offspring, the ‘parental instinct' seems wholly lacking The 
only motives that hold such a mother to child-tending may be fear of 
what her critical neighbors will say, fear of the law, a habit of doing 
any job well, or perhaps a dim hope that the child will provide se- 
curity for her in her old age However gross these motives, they are 
sufficient to hold her to her work, until through the practice of de- 
votion her burden becomes a joy As her love for the child develops, 
her earlier practical motives are forgotten In later years not one of 
these original motives may operate The child may be incompetent, 
criminal, a disgrace to her, and far from serving as a staff for her de- 
clining years, he may continue to dram her resources and vitality The 
neighbors may criticize her for indulging the child, the law may 
exonerate her from allegiance, she certainly feels no pride in such a 
child, yet she sucks to him The tenacity of the maternal sentiment 
under such adversity is proverbial 

Such examples from everyday experience could be multiplied ad 
tnfinitum The evidence, however, appears in sharper outline when it is 
taken from experimental and clinical studies In each of the following 
instances some new function emerges as an independently structured 
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unit from preceding functions The activity of these new units does 
not depend upon the continued activity of the units from which they 



r i) Ih unuler refit \ l very one has observed the almost endless repe- 
tition of acts by a child The good-natured parent who picks up a spoon 
repeatedly thrown down by a baby wearies of this occupation long be- 
fore the infant does Such repetitive behavior, found likewise in early 
vocalisation babbling), and in other early forms of play, is i onimoniv 
ascribed to the mechanism of the circular reflex 4 It is an elementary 
instant e of fum Hemal autonomy, for any situation where the consum- 
mation of an act provides adequate stimulation for the repetition of 
the r '*me act does not require any backward tracing of mouses The 
acr is M'lf-perpe fluting until it is inhibited by new activities or 
fatigue 

[2 ' Cmatxte per set cration Many experiments show that incompleted 
tasks set up tensions that tend to keep the individual at work until 
they ate resolved No hv ptithesis of self-assertion, rivalry, or any other 
basic need, is required The completion of the task itself has become a 
quasMieed with dynamic force of its own It has been shown, for 
example, that interrupted tasks are better remembered than completed 
taskv that an individual interrupted in a task will, even in the face 
of considerable opposition return to that task, 6 that even trivial tasks 
undertaken in a casual w T ay become almost haunting in character until 
they are completed 7 

( onative perseveration of this order is stronger if an empty in- 
terval of tune follows the period of work, showing that left to itself , 
without the inhibiting effect of other duties or activities, the motive 
grows stronger and stronger The experiment of Kendig proves this 
point, as well as that of C E Smith 8 The latter investigator demon- 
crated that there is more success in removing a conditioned fear if rhe 
de conditioning process is commenced immediately After a twenty- 
four hour delav the fear has become set, and is more difficult to eradi- 
cate Heiue the sound advice to drivers of automobiles or airplanes 

4 1 B Hole, XVm smJ tht learning Pr^mx, 193 i, esp Chaps VII and VIII 

4 b Zngarmk, t 'bet da^ Ikhaltea von ciledigten urul unerledigten Handlungen, Pjych&l 
FmA * iyL\ i 86 

fi M ChMankina, Dae YViederaufnahme unterbrochener Handlungen, ibid , n, 1918, 

% a v*9 

7 ! Kendig, Studies in perseveration, / Fsychl , 3, 1936, 113-164 

®C I Smith, Change in the apparent resistance of the skin as a function of certain 
ph V'Tologual and psychological factors, A thesis deposited in the Harvard College 
Library* 1934 
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who have been involved in an accident, that thcv dme a^un im 
meduteiv ro conquer the shock of the accident, lest the fear become 
%t tnro a permanenr phobia The rule seems co be rhat unites spo hie ill\ 
inhibited all emotional shocks, given time to set, tend to take on a 
^impulsive autonomous character 

* i Conditioned reflexes not requiring reenj eminent The puie conditioned 
reflex readilv dies out unless the secondare stimulus is occasionally 
reenforce*! by the primary stimulus The dog does nut continue to 
salivate whence er it hears a bell unless sometimes at least an edible 
offering accompanies the bell But there are innumerable instances m 
human life where a single association, ne\ er reenforced, results in the 
establishment of a life-long dvnamic system An experience issou ited 
only once with a bereavement, an accident, or a battle, may become the 
tenttr of a permanent phobia or complex, not in the hast dependent 
im a recurrence of the original shock 

4\ Counterparts in utumal behauor Though the validitv of a principle 
in human psychology never depends upon its having a counterpart in 
animal psychology, still it is of interest to find functional autonomy 
in the lower organisms For example, rats, who will first learn a cer- 
tain habit only under the incentive of some specific tension, is hunger, 
will, after learning, often perform the habit ev en when fed to repletion y 
Another experiment shows that rats trained to follow a long and 
Jifluult path, will for a time persist in using this path, even though a 
short easy path to the goal is offered and even after the easier path has 
t>een learned 10 Among rats as among human beings, old and useless 
hibits have considerable power in their own right 
Olson studied the persistence of artificially induced Scratching habits 
in rats Collodion applied to the ears of the animal sec up removing 
and cleaning movements Four d iy s later the application w as repeated 
from that time on the animals showed significantly greater number of 
i leaning movements than control animals month after the beginning 
of the experiment when the ears of the rats as studied h\ the microscope 
showed no further trace of irritation, the number «f movements was 
still very great Whether the induced habit spasm was permanently 
retained the txpeumemer does not sav 11 

D Dudgsun, Relative values of reward and punishment *n habit Fotmation, Psy~ 
( b&biol , i, 191^, This work has alreadv been interpreted bv K ^ Lashlev as 

favoring Woodworth 5 dvnarmc theory as opposed to Freud s i Contributions* of Freudism 
to psychology III Phvsiologtcal analysts of the libido, Psvthsl , yi, 
lJ H C Uilhousen, Fixation of excess distance patterns m the white rai, J C&wp 
Psxcfal , t6, tyjy, i-cy 

11 W C Olson, The hieasuremtnt of N encus tidbits sn Normal Children^ icjiy, Sc-Fy 
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* i'!\r tn A rat whose activity buns a definite relarion to hu 

hthm kc hrm b my greatest just preceding a period of feeding and 
rmJw i* kr\s*c-i two Muh permit - will, even when starved, display 

th** rat p no 1 u u> and umm T he acquired rhythm persists vv ulo 

iM,r b jyp.k'ii t, 1 01 flu origin d periodic stimulation of feeding 1J 

} \e,i * fin ilhiSi. whose habits 4 if burrowing in the sand and reappear- 
ing depend uj on the movements of the ride, will, when removed from 
the bt nh x 1 *ht laboratory, c nr tinue for several davs in the same 
rhubni without the tide Likewise certain animals, with nnetunul 
rh\t tuns ad\ ariragenus in avoiding entmies, obtaining food, t jr pre- 
venting excessive evaporation from the hod v, may exhibit such rhythms 
ocn when kqt m a laboratory with constant conditions of illumi- 
nation, humtdm, and tamper mite 15 

If* u 4 r,j hkewi^ ity-Mrues where acquired rhvthrns m human life 
ha u r ik n on a dvruum character ( ornpulMve neurotics enter upon 
fugues or dthaudit n, apparently not hu ause of specific stimulation, but 
bu 1 use the time has coil e A dipsomaniac, in confinement and de- 
pro id ft r months of his alcohol, describes the fierceness of the recur- 
rent d\ petite obv iousIv acquired ' as follows 

7 H u f ir ^ pjitoxi *stm km, uir at regular intervals, three weeks apart, lasting for several 
Pao, 11 e\ are no t weak uarr bvpamhv things for scoffers to laugh at If not assuaged 
with 1 1 j l yr i ] cv become * pel 1 ^ uf physical and mental illness Mv mouth drools saliva* 
m stomach and intestines set at cramped, and I become bilious, nauseated, and in a shaky 

r<frt ii funk 

In such states of drug addiction, as likewise in states of hunger, lust, 
fatigue, there is to be sure a physical erasing, but the rhythms of the 
etas mg am partially acquired, and are always accentuated by the mental 
habits associated with it For instance, eating in our civilized w r ay of 
I he takes place not because physical hunger naturally occurs three 
times ,i da\, but because of habitual rhythms of expectancy The habit 
sd smoking is much more than a matter of craving for the specific 
narc^rn effects, of tobacco, it is a craving for the motor ritual and 
periodic distraction as well 

rf Wfvnfj h\ are acquired ties, stammering, sexual perversions, 
phubnx, and anxietv stubborn and so often incurable? Lven psv- 
thoanahsis, with its deepest of depth-probing, seldom succeeds in 

12 L P Richter, \ behavioristic study of the activity of the rat, Comp Psychel Men&g , 
1 , i^j. 2 . no 1 

11 $ C Crawford, Ttie habits and characteristics of nocturnal animals, Quntrt Rev Bui , 
y, 1^4, ii 1 114 

14 Inmate Vv ard Eight* BtvtvJ the D®&r &j Dtlusun , 19 }z, z8i 
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effecting complete cures in such cases, even chough the patient may feel 
relieved or at least reconciled to his difficulties after treatment The 
reason seems to be that what are usually called 'symptoms' are in 
realitv something more They have set themselves up in their own 
right as independent systems of motivation Merely disclosing their 
roots does not change their independent activity 15 

i The relation between ability and interest Psychometric studies have 
shown that the relation between ability and interest is always positive, 
often markedly so A person likes to do what he can do well Over 
and over again it has been demonstrated that the skill learned for 
some external reason, turns into an interest, and is self-propelling, even 
though the original reason for pursuing it has been lost A student who 
at first undertakes a held of study in college because it is prescribed, 
because it pleises his parents, or because it comes at a convenient hour, 
often ends by finding himself absorbed, perhaps for life, in the subject 
itself He is not happv without it The original motives are entirely 
lost What was a means to an end has become an end in itself 

Furthermore, there is the case of genius A skill cakes possession of 
the man No primitive motivation is needed to account for his per- 
sistent, absorbed activitv It just is the alpha and omega of life to him* 
It is impossible to think of Pasteur’s concern for health, food, sleep, 
or family, as the root of his devotion to his work For long periods of 
time he was oblivious of them all, losing himself in the white heat of 
research for which he had been trained and m which he had acquired 
a compelling and absorbing interest 

A much more modest instance is the finding of industrial research 
that when special incentives are offered and work speeded up as a con- 
sequence, and then these special incentives removed, the work continues 
at the speeded rate The habit of working at a faster tempo persists 
without external support 

(f) Sentiments is instincts Every time an alleged instinct can by 
rigid anahsis be demonstrated not to be innate but acquired, there is 
m this demonstration evidence for functional autonomy It is true 
enough that maternal conduct, gregatiousness, curiosity, workman* 

■ ■ i i^mi w i i --f 1 1 i ■>« m i - >■ ~ i i — i i M „ > - ,,, M lf ,^- - — ^ ^ „ , | , up i a i i ^ m i | rr 1 ‘ — | | M | m i 1 1 " 

16 The case of W E Leonard, The Lee rnnctm GW, 191.7, is instructive in this regard A.n 
intense phobia was not relieved by tracing its history backward to the start of fife Even 
though he could explain whv he was once frightened for a ' erv* good reason Cby a. loco- 
motive), the author is quite unable to explain whv now he is frightened for no particular 
nas&n Such neuroses, and psychotic delusional systems as well, often acquire a “strangle 
hold/ and the task of dislodging them is usually more than therapeutic skill is equal to 
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ship, and the lake, have the tenacity and compelling power that in- 
stincts are supposed to have If they are not instincts, then thev must he 
autonomous sentiments with as much dynamic character as has been 
attributed to instincts It is not necessary here to review all the argu- 
ments m favor of regarding such alleged instincts as acquired senti- 
ments 

( g) Th iynamit i ^araettr of personal values When an interest-system has 
once been formed it not onh creates a tensional condition that may be 
readah aroused, leading to overt conduct in some wav satisfying to 
the interest, but it also acts as a silent agent for selecting and directing 
any behavior related to it Take the case of people with strongly 
marked esthetic interests f xpmments with the word-association test 
have shown that such people respond more quitkly to stimulus-words 
connected with this interest than to words relating to interests thev 
lack Likewise, in scanning a newspaper they will observe andee- 
member mme items pertaining to art, they also take a greater interest 
in clothe* than do non-esthetic people, and when thev are asked to 
rate the virtues id others, they place esthetic qualities high In short 
the extreme of a well established acquired interest exerts a directive 
and determining effect on conduct just as is to be expected of any 
dynamic system The evidence can be duplicated for many interests 
other than the esthetic 37 

CftiiiQUk or Functional Autonomy 

Objections to the principle of autonomy may be expected from two 
sides Reha worms will continue to prefer their conception of organic 
drive with ns capacity for manifold conditioning bv ever receding 
stimuli Wheieas purposiwsrs will be unwilling to accept a pluralistic 
principle that seems to leave motives so largely at the mercy of learning 

The behaviomr is well satisfied wnth motivation in terms of organic 
drive and conditioning because he feels that he somehow has secure 
anchorage in physiological structure (The closer he approaches phy- 
siological structure the happier the hehavionst is ) Bur the truth of 
the nutter is thar rhe neural physiology of organic drive and condition- 
ing is no better established, and no easier to imagine, than is the neural 
phvsiologv id the tvpe of complex autonomous units of motivation 
here described 

H Cantnl, General and specihc attitudes, Vsychl Mtmog , 42., 19^1, (no 192.), 1-109 

1 H Cantnl and G W Miport, Recent applications of the study &f valuer , J Abn&rm 
i? Set Fsyckpl , 3.^9- i"} 
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‘jno behavioristic principles will be said to account adequately fur 
the instances of functional autonomy previously uted, \ir , the circu- 
lar reflex and cross-corn! lrinmng The former l twice} r, acceptable 
t p t >ugh when applied to infant behavior, merely savs that the more 
^nu tv a muscle engages in, the more aimitv of the same sou does it 
enruider through a self-sustaining circuit This is, to he sure, a clear 
instance of autonomy, albeit on a primitive level, oversimplified so far 
^ adult conduct is concerned The doctrine of cross-conditioning 
riftrs TO subtle recession of stimuli, and to the intricate possibility of 
U* ^-connections in conditioning For instance, such ubiquitous 
external stimuli as humidity, davlight, gravitation, rnav feed tol- 
1 rail v into open channels of activity, arousing mvsterumsh and 
urexptcredlv a form of conduct to which they have unions* jously 
Ken conditioned For example, the angler whose fishing expeditions 
have Ken accompanied bv sun, wmd, or a balmv June dav, mav led a 
desire to go fishing whenever the barometer, the thermometer, or the 
cdfndar in his city home tells him that these conditions prevail 19 
Innumerable such crossed stimuli are said to account for the arousal 
i»f earlier patterns of activity 

buib a theory inherits, first of all, the well-known difficulties resi- 
dent in the principle of conditioning whenever it is macle the sole 
explanation of human behavior Further, though the reflex circle and 
cross -conditioning may in fact exist, they are really rather trivial 
principles They leave the formation of interest and its occasional 
arousal almost entirely to chance factors of stimulation They give no 
picture at all of the spontaneous and v anahle aspects of traits, interests, 
or sentiments These dispositions are regarded as purely reactne m 
nature, the stimulus is all-important The truth is that dispositions 
serf out stimuli congenial to them, and this activity does nut in the 
least resemble the rigidity of reflex response 

A variant on the doctrine of cross-conditioning is the principle of 
redintegration - 1 This concept admits the existence of highly inte- 
grated dispositions of a neuiopsydne order These dispositions can be 
aroused as a whole by any stimulus previously associated with their 


33 t B Holt, tjp at , 58 
13 lhtJ , 12.4 

r The basic fact chat complex higher” tenters have the power of inhibiting, selecting, 
and initiating the of simpler segmental responses is a fact too well e^ablished to 

need elaboration here It constitutes the verv foundation of the psv chophvsiological 
theories advanced bv bherrmgion, Herrick, Dodge, Kuhler, Troland, and man) others 
S1 Cf H L Hu 11 m gw orth. Psychology e$ the Functional Neurons, 1 ^x 0 
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Jumnorung In this theory likewise, the disposition is regarded as a 
rather passive affair, waiting for reactivation by some portion of the 
oruiru! stimulus Here again the variability of the disposition and its 
utpt like qualm are not accounted for The stimulus is thought merely 

to reinsure a complex determining tendency Nothing is said about 
how the srimuli themselves are selected , why a motive once aroused 
be joints moment, surmounting obstacles, skillfully subordinating 
conflicting impulses, and inhibiting irrelevant trains of thought 

In certain respects the principle of autonomy stands midway between 
the hehaviuri&nc view and the thoroughgoing purposive psychology 
of the hornne order It agrees with the former in emphasizing the 
acquisition of motives, in avoiding an a priori and unchanging set of 
original urges, and m recognizing as limited principles) the operation 
of the circular response and cross-conditioning It agrees with the 
hutmic radiologist, however, in finding that stnving-from-wirhm 
n a far mure essential characteristic of motive than stimulation-from- 
without It agrees likewise m distrusting the emphasis upon stomach 
contractions and other "excess and deficit stimuli" as ' causes" of 
mature behavior Such segmental sources of energy even when con- 
ditioned cannot pass ibis account for the "go" of conduct But func- 
tion al autonomy does not rely as does hormte theory upon modified 
instinct, which after all is as archaic a punciple as the conditioning of 
autonomic segmental tensions, but upon the capacity of human beings 
to replenish their energy through a plurality of constantly changing 
systems of a dynamic order 

Thehormic psychologist, however, will not accept the autonomy of 
new motivational systems If mechanisms can turn into drives, he 
asks, why is it that habits and skills as they become exercised to the 
point of perfection do not acquire an ever increasing driving force ?* 2 
The mechanisms of walking, speaking, or dressing, cannot be said to 
furnish their own motive-power One walks, speaks, or dresses in 
order to satisfy a motive entirely external to these learned skills 23 

The criticism is sufficiently cogent to call into question Wood- 
worth’s form of stating the principle, viz , "mechanisms may become 
drives " It is not an adequate statement of the case 

Looking at the issue more closely u seems to be neither the perfected 

— >*► — W lhl — II — 1 I • - I ■ u - , I L I , (_ , 

w W McDougall, Motives m the light of recent discussion, Mind t 19, 192.0, 177-19$ 

sa Though this objection is usually' valid, it is not always so, for there are cases where 
the liking for walks, for talking for the sake of talking, or for dressing, playing games, 
etc , seems to be a self-sustaining motivational sy stem 
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rc ibnr tin r the Automatic habit that has driving power, but the lmper- 
ka talent and the habit-in- the-making The child who is jutt learning 
n q~eak, to w alk, or to dress is, in faet, likely to engage in these activ i- 
m *. tor their own sake, precisely as does the adult who has an unfinished 
t A sk m hand He remembers it, returns to it, and suffers a feelmg of 
frustration if he is prevented from engaging in it Motives are always a 
kinl of striving for some form of completion, thev are unresolved 
tension, and demand a ' ‘closure* ' to activity under way f Latent 
motives, are dispositions that are easilv thrown by a stimulus or by a 
tram of associations into this state of active tension ) The active 
morive? subsides when its goal is reached, or in the case of a motor 
skill, wh j n it has become at last automatic The novae in automobile 
driving has an unquestionable impulse to master the skill Once ac- 
quired the ability sinks to the level of an instrumental disposition and is 
aroused only in the serv ice of some other driving (^unfulfilled) motive 

Now, in the case of the permanent interests of personality, the 
situation is the same A man whose motive is to acquire learning, or to 
perfect his craft, can never be satisfied that he has reached the end of 
his quest, for his problems are never completely solved, his skill is 
never perfect Lasting interests are recurrent sources of discontent, and 
from their incompleteness they derive their forward impetus Art, 
science, religion, love, are never perfected Motor skills, however, 
are often perfected, and beyond that stage they seldom provide their 
own motive power It is, then, only mechamsms-on-the-make (in 
process of perfecting) that serve as drives With this emendation, 
Woodworth’s view is corrected, and McDougall’s objection is met u 

Implications of Functional Autonomy 

The principle of functional autonomy accounts, as no other principle 
of dynamic psychology is able to do, for the concrete impulses that lie 
at the root of personal behavior It is thus the first step in establishing 
a basis for the more realistic study of unique and individual forms for 
personality ‘ But how — *' the traditionalists may cry, “how are we 
ever to have a science of unique events 3 Science must generalize ” So it 
must, but u is a manifest error to assume that a general principle of 
mom at ion must in\ol\e the postulation of abstract or general motives 
What the objectors forget is that a general law may he a law that tells 

- . — ....... — .i n i- - — mm • mm — »-'i ** <• ■ — n " .1 - f» •— m i ■ ■ ■■ ■- 

24 This theory embraces \erv easily the work of K Lew in and his associates upon the 
nature of quasi needs * The urgency of these needs is greatest just before a goal is reached, 
alter which time the motive subsides completely 
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ivu t*ntq&$nn s i?wi about The principle of functional autonomy is 
general enough ru meet the needs of science, hut particularized enough 
m its operation to account for the uniqueness, of personal conduct Tu 
speubt advantages stand out m the following summary 

, It cleats the wu\ for a complctolv dynamic psvchologv of trait t 
attrtuJei, sntrrnti, arid \tntiments> which can now he regarded as the 
ultimate and true dispositions of the mature personally 

i 2) It avoids the absurdity of regarding the eneigv of life now, m 
the fn\tnt 9 as somehow consisting of earlv archaic forms 1 instincts, 
prepotent relieves, or the never-t hanging Id A Learning brings new 

sv steins of interests into existence pm as it does new abilities and skills 

* 

At culH stage of development these interests are always contemporary, 
whatever drives, drives nnv 

o 1 Ir dethroms the stimulus A motive is no longer regarded as a 
mechanical reflex ut as a matter of redintegration, defending entirely 
upon the capricious operation of a conditioned stimulus In a very real 
sense dispositions jeleut the stimuli to whu h they respond, even though 
nme stimulus is required for their arousal 

41 It readily admits the validity of all other established principles 
of growth Functional autonomv recognises the products of differentia- 
non, integration, maturation, exercise, imitation, suggestion, con- 
ditioning, trauma, and all other processes of development, and allows, 
a$ thev do not, considered hv themselves, for the preservation of these 
products m significant motivational patterns 

r j A It places m proper perspective the problems of the origin of con- 
duct by removing the fetish of the genetic method Not that the his- 
torical view of behavior is unimportant for a complete understanding 
of personality, but so far as motives ate concerned the cross-sectional 
dynamic analysis is mote significant Motives being always con- 
temporary should be studied m their present structure Failure to do so 
n ptobahlv the chief reason vvhv psychoanalysis meets so many de- 
bate, as do all other therapeutic schemes reiving too exclusively upon 
uncovering the motives of early childhood 

If accounts tor the forte of delusions, shell-shock, phobias, and 
ail manner of compulsive and maladaptive behavior One would ex- 
pect such unrealistic modes of adjustment to be given up as they are 
shown to be poor wavs of confronting the environment Insight and 
the law of effect should both remove them — but too often they have 
aiq urred a strangle hold m their own right 
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-i At list we un account adequateiv for stvulm*J ami u.tlued 
behavior The principle supplies the correction nectvsaty to the tauhe 
lo£;ic of htllum mntm contra orntt Starting life, as a completely selfish 
being, the child would indeed remain uuirelv wolfish and piggish 
throughout his days unless genuine transformations of mouses took 
place Motives being completely alterable, the dogma of Lgoism turns 
out to be a callow and superficial philosophv of behavior, or else a 
useless redundancy 

g) It explains likewise why a person often btcmr what at first he 
merely prtttndf to he — the smiling professional hostess who grows fond 
of her once irksome r 61 e and is unhappy when deprived of it, the man 
who for so long has counterfeited the appearance of self-confidence 
and optimism that he is always driven to assume it, the prisoner who 
comes to love his shackles Such prsonai, as Jung observes, arc often 
transformed into the real self The mask becomes the anma 

(<j) The drive behind genius is explained Gifted people demand the 
exercise of their talents, even when no other reward lies ahead In 
lesser degree the various hobbies, the artistic, or the intellectual 
interests of any person show the same significant autonomy 

(m) In brief, the principle of functional autonomy is a declaration 
of independence for the psychology of personality Though in itself a 
general law, at the same time it helps to account, not for the abstract 
motivation of an impersonal and therefore non-existent mind-m- 
general, but for the concrete, viable motives of each and every mind- 
in-particular, 
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I. Introduction 

Mr. Bertocci has written an accurate and challenging 
critique of my views regarding the nature of motivation in 
human personality (4). Because he has read my work sympa- 
thetically and checked his understanding of my position with 
care his criticisms are helpful and relevant. Where on rare 
< k* as inn misunderstanding still remains, it is I and not rnv 
critic who must take the blame. 

It will he noted that Mr Bcrtocci shapes his attack essen- 
tially from the McDougallian point of view. When Me- 
IJougall died shortly after the publication of my book I gave 
up hope of ever benefiting from his fierce but friendly criti- 
cisms. Mr. Bertocci has now rescued me from disappoint- 
ment and has laid upon me with the same hefty cudgels that 
McDougali w'ould have used, and for good measure has em- 
ployed a few additional cudgels of his own. 

His attack, as I see it, must be met on seven fronts, viz, 
(1) the argument for hormic purposivism, (2) the sufficiency 
of instinct, (3) the necessity in science for employing uni- 
versal dimensions, (4) the ‘mystery 5 of ontogenetic emergence, 
(5) the nature of functional autonomy, (6) adequate account- 
ing for continuity in personality, and (7) the place of senti- 
ments in the structure of personality. Each of these lines of 
attack calls for extensive defense and counter-offense, but 
since space is limited and since some of the disputed issues are 
by their very nature insoluble, I shall try to content myself 
with the briefest possible rebuttal. 

II. Purpose versus Mechanism 

Mr. Bertocci accuses me of wobbling between the principle 
of purpose and the principle of mechanism Specifically he 
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Joc> not like the emergent step implied in my contract be- 
tween the apparently mechanistic ‘push 1 m inf a in > and the 
apparently teleological 1 puli’ in maturity In later pages I 
fchall attempt to meet his objections to emergence, hut fur the 
moment confine myself to one or two general comments on 
the nature of purpose and of mechanism. 

In modern times it seems to me that the former sharp 
antagonism between these two principles of explanation has- 
been somewhat overcome. Mechanistic reflexology has cer- 
tainly been vanquished, and in recent times its adherents 
scern to have been rc-aligning themselves either with the 
operational creed which is frankly sceptical of the principle 
of causation, or else with the organismic position that re- 
defines both purpose and mechanism, iceoiiciling them within 
the new concepts of structure and system From this lattei 
point of view — -to which I subscribe it seems unnecessary to 
ask whether reflex irritability defines and limits goal-seeking 
responses, or whether goal-seeking is an initial property to 
which reflex irritability merely holds various 4 keys/ The 
modern tendency is to deal wuth systemic properties in nature, 
conceived as neither mechanistic nor purposive but as organ - 
tsmie. Just as modern physics has redefined the meaning 
of 4 contact* in such a way that ‘push’ and ‘pull 5 give place 
to the concept of interacting molecular systems, so too psy- 
chology largely under the influence of Gestalt theory is dealing 
these days with patterned events, contexts that constrain, 
structural wholes 1 

When I lemarked to Mr. Bertocti in personal corievspond- 
ence which he quotes that I saw no difficulty in embracing a 
principle of 'push’ in infancy and of 'pull 5 in maturity, I did 
not intend to commit myself to so extreme a paradox as he 
’has made of it Whether the system that we call gravitation 
‘pushes’ or 'pulls’ at my feet it is, as Eddington has shown, 
impossible to say. Similarly the pattern of hunger behavior 
in an infant is marked by a sequence of events that may be 
viewed as either mechanistic or purposive, but preferably as 

1 hor evidence of the rise of this tendency in contemporary psycholo^v see J S 
Bruner and Cl \V Xllport 16) 
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uy sternic and -.elf-regulating, Yet — and this is the important 
point a, compared with the corresponding events in adult- 
ht h >d this infantile hunger-system lack^ foresight, respect for 
taboo, epu mean embellishments, idiosynciasy of ta^tc and 
all other ideational features I think, therefore, that we ma\ 
truly say that the infant is, relative to the adult , ‘pushed 5 by 
immediate, simple, vegetative and proximate features m hi, 
hunger \ stem. The adult is to a greater degree ‘pulled’ by 
the delated, ideational nun-proximate features in his system 
nl hunger-behavior Push and pull are therefore relative 
term,, dgmfymg rtopt- lively the presence of less or mure nf 
the personalized and planful components in a sy stem of event , 
and the presente of a slight and limited environmental stirnu- 
lu held, ot tlie presence of a richly extended and diver titled 
timulu - held 

W ere I forced to i hnose between mechanism and purposn- 
ion as an ultimate principle of motivation, I should un- 
lirdtatingh choose as I think my book amply induater- 
purposivism Yet I think it entirely proper to see in infant} 
/m v\ idciice of purposive behavior than in adulthood. Infant 
behav ior, 1 submit, conforms more closely to the alleged 
characteristics of drive-impelled conduct. Adult behavior 
with its widened consciousness of goals, and with its lavish 
use of symbols and all higher mental operations, on the other 
hand, show «. the working of a type of motivation that can 
only be expressed in terms of interest , attitude , value , desire , 
zvill term- quite inappropriate to infancy. 

Brrtotci, I believe, agrees with me concerning the barren- 
ness f ( »r psychology of the postulate of an initial Ilorme 
Neither of us U db posed to deny it metaphysical status, but 
we both want it broken up into particular manifestations 
he into McDougallian propensities; I into individualized mo- 
tivational systems. His complaint is that in accepting an 
elan and m denying instincts I am guilty of metaphysical 
abstraction with a vengeance. My reply is that to me indi- 
vidualized motivational systems seem just as saturated with 
elan* ego-m\ olv ement, urge, oi II or me as do the alleged in- 
stincts; but as expressions of Han , they are variable, personal, 
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and empirically discovered rather than universal, external, 
and a priori 

III The Sufficiency of Instincts 

And so we come to the instinct controversy. Let it be 
remembered that only instincts in McDougalFs seme are 
here the issue, for Eertocci does not rest his case on such 
innate sensory-motor co-ordinations as have been empirically 
established. The principal difficulty with McDougall’s set 
channels of purpose is precisely this They never can be dis- 
covered empirically. Two assumptions make them fatally 
elusive, (a) the contention that 4 ‘propensities are but loosely 
geared to goals,” — this contention making it possible always 
to interpret any case as fitting the formula, and ( b ) the reliance 
on maturation of purposes, another proposition unverifiable 
It is recognized that some course of learning invariably pre- 
cedes alleged maturation. It would be impossible, I think, 
ever to demonstrate that sympathy matures as a ‘non-specific 
innate tendency,’ because two or three years of individualizing 
personal experience precede its overt manifestations. Since 
purposes ncvei ripen in an experiential vacuum I think it is 
wiser to order the phenomenon of the growth of motives to 
the psychology of progressive mental organization — in other 
words, to the psychology of learning My critic, on the other 
hand, prefers to believe that learning can best be subordinated 
to the doctrine of fixed motives which throughout life pre- 
determine 'in a general way’ the direction of active response 
Later I shall give other reasons for thinking that learning 
rather than inheritance is the leading category in the psy- 
chology of motivation. 

To another of my objections — that the assumption of 
universal instincts is not a parsimonious procedure-— Mr. 
Bertocci rightly, but not altogether relevantly, retorts that it 
is the scientist and not nature that shows a partiality for 
parsimony. (Certainly in my ascribing ‘an infinite variety 
of motives to an infinite variety of mortals’ I myself am in 
no danger of saddling nature with the canon of parsimony.) 
But the point is that instincts explain too much . Even Me- 
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Doug.il! admits that people can be found who seem to in l, 
one or more of the 18 primary propensities. If thi> b 
then to regard the 18 (or any other number) as 4 normal' 
and the exceptions as ‘abnormal 5 is clearly an extravagant 
convention. In nature, we must assume, there are no excep- 
tions, e\ ery case is completely and adequately determined bv 
law. If then, certain purposes seem to be absent in some 
people, why should we suppose they were ever meant to be 
there ? Only if purposes can empirically be shown to be 
present are we obliged to account for them In the psy- 
chology of personality we need a law of motivation that will 
have no exceptions. Even a formula of considerable sub- 
sumptive power is not enough, for unlike other blanches of 
lem e, the psychology of personality is bound to account for 
individuality. Instincts being universal in their reference lack 
individualizing power 

Before expanding this last remark I should like to call 
attention to one promising feature of Mr. BertoceiS position 
He admits that in the course of development a peisonks 
abilities and individual temperament, as well as the exigencies 
of his peculiar environment, have an individualizing effect 
on his purposes so that his goals are not exact duplicates of 
other people's goals. He admits likewise that u all actual, 
existential goal-seeking, as opposed to the conceptual descrip- 
tion of it, h specific and individual. One never seeks food in 
general or recognition in general, but his actual seeking is 
always undergoing particular psycho-phy&iological processes 
in relation to particular food, people, and so on.” These 
admissions seem to show' that Mr Bertocci is impressed by 
precisely what impresses me— by the concrete and individual 
<har&cter of ‘actual* existential goal-seeking * Am I wrong 
in believing that in the passage just quoted he admits a 
contradiction between the impressively concrete, unique, and 
personal character of goal-seeking, and the ‘conceptual de- 
scription 5 of it that he is defending ? 
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IV. Necessity for Universal Dimensions 

While admitting— in the passage just quoted and in other* 
—that uniqueness is the mark of personality, that “life exists 
in individual forms, 1 ” Bertocci, like other of my critics, insists 
that “to accept uniqueness as alone ultimate is to destroy the 
possibility of rational knowledge of any sort Uniqueness can 
he felt, lived through, but not expressed or understood in 
relation to other common factors.” He writes also* “My 
understanding can assimilate unique individuality only by 
noting the extent to which it is similar to and different from 
other individuals known to me.” In these passages Bertocci 
is stating the traditional view of psychological science that 
the data of human nature must be treated nomothetically 
On terms of general dimensions) and that scientific under- 
standing of these data proceeds through inference (associative 
comparison). 

Readers of my book (2) will perhaps recall that I endorse 
the use of nomothetic procedures (e g , Ch. 15 on ‘Common 
Traits’) and admit the importance of inference in the process 
of understanding people (Ch. 19, ‘Inference and Intuition’). 
Certainly I would subscribe to Mr. Bertocci’s statement that 
“psychology would do well to search for whatever univer- 
sality may be found in human motivation ” But unlike 
Bertocci and my other critics I am unwilling to stop here* I 
believe there is — in addition to these nomothetic and infer- 
ential procedures common to all science — something quite 
special about the psychology of personality that marks it off 
from all other branches of science, namely, its obligation to 
deal with integrated individuality, In order to fulfill this 
special obligation I submit that the psychology of personality 
needs not only the customary procedures and habits of thought 
employed by nomothetic and inferential science, but needs 
to develop likewise new idiographic methods and intuitive 
skills. 2 “A complete study of the individual,” I have written, 
“will embrace both approaches.” 

Freud, Adler, Spearman, McDougall, Murray, Kretsch- 

J A particularly effective argument for this point has been made by D L Watson 


18 ) 
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mer, Thu rs tone, Guilford, and others have pioduced nomo- 
thetic dimensions to which personalities are to he ordered. 
But consider the differences*, and even the contradictions, 
between these dimensional schemes! Think too of the lists 
of ‘primary motives’ in textbooks of psychology. I doubt 
that there is justification for Iiertoccds statement that we 
know some of the ‘inevitable components of human motiva- 
tion.’ hvtvn where agreement seems to be reached — Bertncu 
suggests hunger, sex, fear, anger — the biological capacities 
mentioned hate nothing much to do with the personal level 
of conduct, and thev illuminate little if at all the concrete 
needs and specifiable dedres of actual individuals. 

The question i tins. Can we not, even while we make use 
of many maps prepared by many nomothetists, get still closer 
to the structure of personality by fixing our attention upon 
individual live** 5 So to fix our attention requires, of course, 
a certain re-centering of our theories, (I suggest, for example, 
the theory of traits and the principle of functional autonomy). 
Required aho are new and different methods of study (greater 
use, among other techniques, of intra-individual statistics, 
case studies, matching, interviews, expressive and stylistic 
procedures, and the like). McDougall’s map of the pro- 
pensities is suggestive— - so too are all other maps They serve 
to call attention to probable emotional foci in certain lives. 
I say ‘probable,’ not because Providence has endowed all men 
with eighteen channels of purpose, but because “similarly 
constructed individuals living in similar environments influ- 
enced by similar culture, would develop similar goals and 
employ similar modes of obtaining them 77 

This last quotation (from page 113 of my book) offends 
my critic deeply. He accuses me of placing too much weight 
on culture, of overlooking instincts which alone can be ‘the 
basic cause of culture and its similarity in the first place. 7 
My reply is that the universal features in cultural practices 
all over the earth appear to be too few in number to argue 
from them to common instinctive causation Of course, uni- 
versal features in the bodily structure of Homo Sapiens lie at 
the root of certain bodily needs, but there is not one of these 
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ucub whnh not stiangely revised ami Iran formed at the 
p \ * hnlogu al level before it become an actual, integrated 
}iv »t i v a t it nul item (I have just been reading a well- 

att^ted ai count of orthodox. Jews who In Xa/i t < m< rnt ration 
suffered inanition and not infrequent)} death by re- 
f um ns: to violate the food restrictions of tb<ir religion ) It 
b for tins reason that I think oi biolo^n al nc ecb or ti-^ue 
change as offenng a wholly inadequate, sub-personal, picture 
of p*\ thologieal motivation. 

I pointed out in the pm eduig tion this personalizing 
of motives, different in each life, seem-. to be admitted by my 
critu. He write-* he statement, l m<n hunger foi food , 1 
is a highly abstract dest upturn of tht tom rote unique hunger- 
pam T * and the concrete, unique food seeking whu h are actually 
involved’* Such admissions, it seem* to me, prepare the 
wa\ for a more concrete theorv of motivation which will 

V * 

auoimt for the fact that sv steins of desires are well integrated, 
and that the object of desire is by no means arbitiary and 
detachable— as the cathexis theory holds — but is rather a firm 
part of the system itself. 

To summarize: As a first approximation I have no objec- 
tion to the use of a conceptual schedule of two drives, four 
wishes, eighteen propensities, 01 twenty-five needs in ap- 
proaching the motives of men. Such maps are useful in 
calling attention to the sort of things that people (physically 
similar in structure) exposed to roughly similar environments 
and cultures commonly desire. But this type of nomothetic 
procedure runs its course on a plane of abstraction that is 
not wit hm reach of actual personalities A full-bodied psy- 
chology of personality (as opposed to a general psychology of 
motives) must do a better job. A law of motivation that 
accounts fur the individual organizations of desires is in older. 
Although I am aware of the argument made by Bertocci and 
others that u we cannot give up the search for the common 
pattern underlying various purposes simply because our prede- 
cessors and contemporaries disagree about the number and 
kinds of irreducible unlearned motives,” yet I am a bit pessi- 
mistic Within 2000 years of self-conscious psychologizing 
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no stencil to fit human desires has yet been found, because, I 
suspect, there h none to find May it not be that the ‘irre- 
ducible unlearned motives 5 of men are— excepting in early 
infamy a scientific will of the wisp? 

To the instinctiv kt it seems that ‘the extension, variation, 
condensation of propensities 5 can account for all variety that 
is needed. To this view I reply that Procrustes had a similar 
ambition for his bed. Of course cases can be sheared to fit. 
But unless academic psychologists concern themselves with 
the problem of the integral.individuality of the motivational 
pattern (as some clinical psychologists do) I fear they will 
forever he* wrangling about the relative merits of their respec- 
tive Procrustean couches. All stencils fit concrete cases only 
with the loosest approximation. They seldom help the clin- 
ician or the average man in understanding the structure of 
the individual Life. 

V. The Principie of Ontogenetic Emergence 

Mr. Bertoeci asks, “Can a need of given limitations be the 
father of a need which is totally different ? ,s He thinks* it 
cannot; I think it can. He believes that it would abrogate 
continuity in personality to have ‘outright novelties 1 emerge; 
he holds that learning is not a process of adding in number to 
the purposive tendencies resident m the original nature of 
man, and he regards it as all very mysterious how any new 
purposes can ever evolve. He concludes: “As the situation 
now stands, we tan appeal to the mysterious concept of onto- 
genetic emergent evolution to account for the appearance of 
new needs and consequent pleasures Or we can appeal to an 
instinct-theory which attempts to delineate what these basic 
drives (and consequent pleasures) are in the first place, and 
then show how they are modified by ability and environment 
to constitute the uniqueness and the continuity of the indi- 
vidual personality. 51 To me it seems that personal interests 
undergo marked and essential change in the course of life* 
that when we become men we put away for the most part 
the desires of childhood It is not merely the ‘object ca- 
thexis 1 that is altered, it is the basic structure of motivation 
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Mr Bcrtocci himself thinks of human personality as 4 al- 
ways in a state of transition/ but he regards the transition as 
applying to skills and abilities rather than to the 1 general! 
ends implicit in its very being/ Just why transition should 
characterize the Rustungsdispositionen and not the Richtungs- 
dijpnsiiionfn is not evident to me So far as the directional 
dispositions are concerned I incline toward Wundt’s view 
expressed in his almost forgotten principle of the ‘ heterogeny 
of ends * Primitive man — to cite his somewhat florid ex- 
ample — entered a cate to cake refuge from a storm, and 
finding there a wild dog likewise taking shelter, he emerged 
from the cave with a desire and plan for domesticating th" 
Jog. New purposes have their seeds in old purposes, hut the 
satisfactions they yield are so unexpected, so unpredictable, 
that only some such principle as the * heterogeny of ends/ or 
‘functional autonomy’ seems to cover the obvious facts. 

My critic argues — and I am glad to agree with him-— -that 
the logic of learning must apply to both sskills and motives 
equally The dispute then comes to a head m the question 
whether learning creates novel skills and purposes or mere 
variations on the old , Since Mr. Bcrtocci does not favor the 
emergence of new purposes (although he has written, rf novel- 
ties m human motivation are the empirical facts that break 
the back of any mechanical theory of instinct”), he is forced 
to deny the creation of novel abilities (although he has ad- 
mitted that human personality is 4 always in a state of tran- 
sition’). “No psychologist/’ he says, “talks about the out- 
right creation of a new 7 ability within the lifetime of a given 
individual A ‘new’ ability would be a particular, environ- 
mentally provoked, development of a given ability. What 
fact alters the use of this same logic when we come to motiva- 
tion I agree that the same logic must prevail, but I doubt 
that every psychologist would look upon new skills as mere 
variations on the old. Is the dextrous piano playing of 
Horowitz f a particular, environmentally provoked, develop- 
ment’ of his infantile grasp reflex (or some other ‘given* 
ability) ? Is the oratory of a Demosthenes essentially a modi- 
fication of his infant babble? And what functional continuity 
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with nome ‘given’ ability can be demonstrated in the ease of 
skill'' employed in sureery, aviation, < ?r writing verse ? If 
: kills i an change until they are wholly unrecognisable and 
no longer dependent functionally on their seed-forms, ,m> too 
ran motive^. I am glad Mr. Bertotci admits that the same 
logu mu«t apply to both, tin making tins admission I think 
he is on pounder ground than some critics who seem to hold 
that while learning may transform skills it somehow pa wo 
motivation by, leaving it preserved in the watersrla,-s of in-* 
fam ) . Just why learning should reintegrate patterns of skill 
and rot of motives no one has yet explained ) 

[ he emergent step regarded by my t ritic as nuw out- 
rage ous is m> apparent shift (in discussing the ontogenetic 
course of development! from a mechanistic to a purposive 
view of root i v t *>. 44 \\ liy begin with the psychological (pur- 

posive! level of description at the age of two or three * r ” he 
a*h% and adds, 44 the hormist start , with the psychic level of 
purpo dve striving and maintains it throughout M I think I 
have met this objection in my denial that I would regard 
'push' and ‘puli’ as essentially opposed principles They are 
merely convenient terms for expressing the fact that the 
infant seems to be a more vegetative creature than the adult. 
Bertoeci regards it as inconceivable that sophisticated pur- 
poses should emerge from vegetativ e urges. It is black magic, 
he thinks, to hold that out of the young infant’s demand for 
only the physical comfort its mother can give, should even- 
tually grow a craving for the "social, esthetic, and mental’ 
comfort of her companionship. Tins proposition does not 
seem magitul to me. but on the contrary about as simple and 
straightforward a statement of empirical fact as we are likely 
to find m the realm of motivation 

We do need, I admit, a psychology of learning that will 
explain how transformations come about from the pre-social 
or vegetative drives to social, Esthetic, and spiritual desires. 
Tnis particular problem has not, I believe, been adequately- 
considered Although I cannot discuss it here, I w-ould call 
attention to two helpful principles in learning, both of them 
strangely neglected not only by motivationists but by psy- 
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cholugLts in general, (i) Sheer familiarity seems to engender 
positive valuing (demand) on the part of an organism Vk 
a child if he thinks American children arc nicer than the 
children of any other nationality. He will reply ye. If you 
ask why, the child with naive insight will probably say, 
“Because I know American children and don’t know the 
others.” Even an infant, through sheer habituation, without 
human companionship, develops free locomotion and play in 
a strange room after 8-10 trials* another sign of the affective 
\alue of familiar situations. Let psychologists explore the 
dynamic effects of an accustomed situation, if they would dis- 
cover one reason why' motivation becomes transformed, why 
habits become ‘drives/ (2) The psychology of learning has 
not, 1 think, given adequate recognition to the dynamic 
character of the task-attitude. Let a task be accepted for 
any reason at all, and the attitude engendered seems to furnish 
its own drive until accomplishment is reached. If n is ob- 
jected that this perseverativc principle depends upon ego- 
ini olve merit, I shall agree, but the important point is that 
while the ego is set upon completing an enterprise it has tem- 
porarily adopted, this enterprise itself helps to reconstitute the 
demands and desires of the ego For example, a young man 
in college studies his psychology hard in order to reward his 
immature ego w r ith a pat on the back from his professor. 
The subject gradually gets under his skin, and high grades 
come to mean less to him than the solution of intellectual 
puzzles. Finally, through years of study he equips himself 
to become a researcher, a teacher, or, perhaps a clinician. 
All along the line the ego is served, but in the process it is 
also ledefined and reconstructed. The study of psychology 
serves the elan y but the tasks imposed in the course of study 
create ever new demands and satisfactions on the part of this 
elan. To generalize the illustration, the progressive accep- 
tance of adaptive tasks throughout one’s lifetime results in- 
evitably in continuous change in the motivational demands 
at successive stages in the individual’s development The 
following section amplifies this proposition which, I submit, 
represents a second neglected principle of motive-learmng. 
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VL Thk Natort; or Funciional Ai.tonomv 
T he principle of functional autonomy holds s i) that ail 
mother an t ontemporary, that whatever drives must drive 
now , that the ‘ go* of a motive u not hound functionally to 
historic al origin-* or to early goals, hut to present goals only, 
i z) that the character of motives alters so radically from 
infancy to maturity that we may speak of adult motives as 
supplanting the motives of infancy, (3) that the maturity nf 
personality 1^ measured bv the degree of functional autonomy 
its motive? have achieved; even though in every personality 
there are archaism* (infantilis ms, regressions, reflex responses), 
still the cultivated and socialized individual shows maturity 
to the extent he has overcome early forms of motivation, 
(4) that the differentiating course of learning (reflecting ever 
more diversified environmental influence), acting upon di- 
vergent temperaments and abilities, cieates individualized 
m< stives The dynamic structure of every personality is 

unique, although similarities due to species, culture, stages of 
development, climate, may produce certain resemblances that 
justify™ so long as they are admitted to be approximations — * 
the ux of universal dimensions for the purposes of comparing 
individuals m reference to a norm, or for the purpose of con- 
structing convenient ‘ types * according to the special interests 
of the investigator While not denying the possible existence 
of instincts in infancy— or even the persistence of some in- 
stinctive (or reflex) forms of activity throughout life — still the 
principle of functional autonomy regards the developed per- 
sonality a* essentially a post-instinctive phenomenon 

Kertocu believes that the instinct doctrine is sufficiently 
flexible to account for the known modifiability of motives. 
He think* that my arguments would be valid if “ according to 
instinct-theory the present motive had somehow to reach 
back into the nonxxixent past for its ‘go/” or if “we sup- 
posed that propensities were constant streams of energy, 
piped m fixed ways through the individual/* But he con- 
cludes that I labor under too substantive a conception of 
propensithe action, and that AIcDougalhan propensities are 
so ‘generic’ and so ‘loosely geared/ that they escape my 
i rliKHfm. 
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I can only reply that McDougalPs account of propensities 
seems to me highly substantive. To quote one illustrative 
passage, 

Thus a man’s efforts to attain success in the practice of his pro- 
fession may be sustained by tendencies springing from several 
propensities, at one moment one of these y at another some tendency of 
a eery different source , playing the predominant part . . . And he is 
fortunate and happy m so far as these several pozverful motives , 
tendencies springing from several distinct and very different propen- 
sities, cooperate harmoniously and successfully, . (7, pp, 132 f ) 

(Italics mine ) 

From this passage and many like it it seems to me that 
McDougall does regard purposes as fixed and constant streams 
of energy. 

Bertocci believes that what I call functionally autonomous 
motives are only proximate — “the means which the ultimate 
motives have found in their struggle for satisfaction.” What 
I see as the growing independence of a motive from its source 
he views as a mere transfer of instrumentality from one 
ultimate motive to another. “Mechanisms which served one 
master well may in time serve another master even better 
(or worse).” Or, “m McDougalFs terminology, the senti- 
ment which was once a focus for the expression of given 
instincts may become quite different in aim and m character 
as it becomes the new means of expression for other propensi- 
ties.” Now, if interests and sentiments can be passed around 
from propensity to propensity (instead of constituting, as I 
maintain, ultimate facts of motivational structure) it is fair 
for me to ask what psychological cement holds a sentiment 
together? I had supposed that according to McDougalFs 
theory a sentiment is anchored to one or more instincts. If 
this is so, how can it be detached and passed around — unless 
indeed it has some organization of its own? If the sentiment 
is detachable from the propensity must it not have some 
degree of functional autonomy ? If so, Bertocci has admitted 
my point, even though he may choose to hold to instincts as 
an additional factor in motivation. 
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The next is<me raised by my critic betrays a defect in my 
yre\ i»»u^ exposition* “Why don’t all old mechanisms become 
«cIt-Mi!fitient times? Why docs the ex-sailor have a present 
hankering fur the ea but nut fur his captain, his boat, and a 
multitude of other objects of early instrumental value' 1 ' I 
rcph, the functional autonomy which a moti\e may demon- 
strate was never intended to indicate autonomy of the Self, 
ux ego. Mechanism^ do not become drives unless in so deling 
•hey produce some ^ubfuctum for the person (though not 
n<N essarily for an innate purpose planted by Original Nature 
within that person) I can readily endorse Bertocci’b state- 
ment that functionally autonomous motives do not form 
theimelvc** in a person unless they “serve the present status 
of his £ drive development I regret ever implying (to some 
readers) that motives flv off at a tangent and have no bed- 
r<vk anchorage in the satisfaction of the ego. In spite of my 
stre.i upon the importance of self-esteem, my assumption of 
a 1 will-to-live,* and, more specifically, my discussion (Ch.« 
VIII | of the ‘extension of the self’ my exposition seems to have 
been faulty. Motive**, I contend, may be autonomous in 
respect to their origins but never in respect to the ego. 

When are we to tell whether a motive is to be regarded as 
functionally autonomous of its origins ? Bertocci as well as 
other critics has raised this question. The reply, I think, 
is that the plasticity of the organism under conditions of 
learning k sut h that in any given case of a mature individual 
unless proof to the contrary is forthcoming all motivational 
systems that can he empirically identified should he regarded as 
autonomous of their origins . It is obvious that on occasion 
infantile structures persist and serve a somewhat neurotic 
function in the adult personality. It is obvious too that 
sneezing, sleep, elimination, and like bodily functions persist 
throughout life with relatively little personalizing. Further- 
more, if one wishes to take the biological functions of feeding, 
anger, sex, fear, stripped of all their individual variability and 
regard them as abstract categories of motivation— they too 
may be regarded as unchanging potentialities. But most 
concrete motivational systems, I submit, are individually in- 
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tcgratcd with unique emotional patterning and peculiar object 
attachments As such they differ from person to person and 
from one period of an individuals life to the other, 

Bertocci criticizes me for using the phrase 4 permanent 
interests of personality 1 In my sphere of discourse this 
phrase is intended merely to convey the undisputed fact that 
in the course of life, sometimes earlier, sometimes later, an 
interest (sentiment, value, trait) may become essentially fixed 
in its organization, remaining m that form because it produces 
adequate satisfactions for the person who in adulthood finds 
himself in a fairly stable environment and in possession of the 
basic psychological systems that are to serve as his modi 
tivendu The standardization of a personality at thirty, and 
in some respects earlier, seems to be a fact, and I think, there- 
fore, that no paradox is involved between, the principle of 
functional autonomy and the assumption of ‘permanent in- 
terests . 5 

A final word about habits. Like James, Dewey, Wood- 
worth and the behaviorists, I place relatively more stress 
upon the driving power of habits than do Bertocci and Me- 
Dougall. But it is not that I believe each one to be a self- 
sufficient dynamo Habits may remain instrumental or they 
may turn into interests. While ‘on the make 5 most habits 
seem to be interests. After a time they either slip into a 
state of mere instrumentality, or else, as Dewey points out, 
become integrated into new motivational systems that are 
forming. It is not, I think, particularly pertinent for Bertocci 
to ask what habits are ‘on the make 5 /or. As I have indicated 
previously conative perseveration as represented m task 
attitudes — eg , learning to drive a car —is a dynamic condi- 
tion simply because it is accepted by the individual as ‘some- 
thing to be done . 5 Tasks once accepted are always ego- 
involved, but for many reasons and in many ways. It is not 
necessarily -their ‘instinctive 5 appeal that makes them ac- 
cepted. They may be accepted because of suggestion, pre- 
vious habits of obedience, simple association with the routine 
of living, or any other mode of involvement m the developing 
ego. 
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Bn tore! tears to pieces some of my illustrations of func- 
tional autonomy. But I am not dismayed. He asks how 
we are to know that the ex-sailor did not find other satis- 
faction* than the nutritional at sea; so that today, although 
the need for making a living is no longer present, he is still 
in love with the sea for the satisfaction it brings to his instincts 
of ^ubmbsivene ^s, self-assertion, curiosity or gregariousness. 
\\e are not to know that this is not the case, neither are we 
to know that it nr* In this particular illustration I am, of 
course, assuming that the sentiment is a motive in its own 
right I cannot prove it When Masefield wrote, u I must 
go down to the sea in ships,” he too felt that he was expressing 
an ultimate, not merely a proximate, motive It seems to 
me, as I have previously indicated, that it is more reasonable 
to take a motive at its face value, to assume that it is pretty 
much what it seems to be, unless proof is adduced that in- 
stincts are actually at the basis of the motive, or that it is 
sustained by some infantile fixation. These demonstrations, 
I submit, are rarely forthcoming 

VII. Continuity within Personality 

Bertottds remaining objection to functional autonomy is 
that it fads to account for unity and continuity within per- 
sonality. My critic fears that without a hormic base the 
doctrine of functional autonomy may come to stand for an 
assembly of separate and self-active faculties, thought to 
govern behavior all by themselves without interference. I 
hope I have met this objection by admitting that all motives 
imply some form of ego-satisfaction. I agree with Bertoecds 
statement that “the constancy of a trait is determined not 
by its own ^elf-sufficient energy, but by its capacity to satisfy 
the total needs of the psychophysiologieal organism ” Let 
me add, however, that to my way of thinking, these ‘needs’ 
are not instincts, nor any other de-personahzed desires, but 
rather whatever integral demands the individual organism 
happens to have. To be sure no motive ultimately runs 
itself; it serves the organism But the organism is, after all, 
but a living system of interdependent motives Hence it 
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C ome^ about that exohing motives mom mute the even 
while dependent upon it foi their \ntlnhu 

The \ it\\ presented by the hoimbt > 1 hr u' > i« 

n< it reconstituted It remains forever the aiue 1 he pn Tine 
is one of an eternal Sian, ummng its tom r in proe tanh-hed 
thaniieK thereby guaranteeing tlu t^rntiul fintv of tin* 
inJi'V i dual life. One consequence of tlm wtw is the nc i r air 
belief that instincts, which are common to the spam , / i ra* 
as identical com in all personalities, ^o that all pei on, bine* 
are at bottom the ‘-ariie My preference i, for a im halo 
viduul \ lew of personality Its ldtnlity is its own, *uiaran~ 
tml not by unchanging pin poses, but by sui fruen* Mnma- 
tioiKil systems, some mme or less peinunent up ually m 
adulthood, when the subjective sense of miit>\is u t its max- 
imum) Its identity is guaianteed hkewi e b\ individual 
thuutds of memory, habits of expectation, ream tut plan,, 
hope*', and ideas of futuie goals, These and < »thei psyv h» »h^i- 
4 A processes dust ussed in Chapter i ^ of mv book ceem to me to 
jnoide adequately foi all the unity any life pos-es es It is, 
ti s this chapter points out, easy to ovei-state the degree of 
integration m personality I fear that the hormut by putting 
Ids ' trees on permanent instincts does in fact overstate the 
case In so far, however, as he puts his stress on the ‘senti- 
ment of self-i egard’ fas XIcDougall sometimes Joes), he stem* 
to be moving in the direction of functional autonomy, for this 
sentiment can most reasonably be viewed as constantly in 
the process of lestructu ration 

VIII SuniimlNts lersus Traiis 

The final section of Hertocu’s critique should be con- 
sidered along with another of his recent papers (5V He 
nates ]m willingness to accord a prominent place to both 
traits and attitudes in social psychology, and proceeds to work 
nit a plan fur co-ordinating these concepts with sentiment 
and instinct as defined by McDougall. His plan briefly is 
tea Let instincts be acknowledged as ultimate prime movers, 
the no imprings of energy behind all behavior, but let it be 
admitted that unique organizations of instinctive energy take 
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pLu c in the cour^ of each life-history so that we may for 
many purples of anal y ms be content with a prr>ximatf picture 
f»f motivation, in terms of sentiments, attitudes, and trait,. 

Arnold the proximate motives the most dvnoruie aie the 
^rntiment . whuh are compelling organizations of love and 
hate. It n t h.tnu terbtic of the sentiments that they beget 

lively emotion, * not merclv an attitudinal feeling of favor or 

* * 

tli’riavi »r), and that their symbol-attachments are personalised 
or per* unified (wife, mother, reentry, CJod, Hitler, sin, ea.fi 

Attitude are less dynamic, representing mere posture s of 
feeluig Dr or against. 'J her are secondary m importune 
1 hough like the * rntiments m being proximate motives, they 
stand farther down a dynamit continuum, being ie*s drivniy 
and more J t rectus in t harac ter (less eneigi/mg and more 
iriMrument.il , they are not laden with emotion but only vuth 
feehng, "In sum, then, sentiments me aroused (we are 
driven) when the objects of the environment arc seen as immi- 
nent, effective (or enduring) friends or foes, through personal- 
ization or ego-involvement, while attitudes are aroused (we 
are fav usably or unfavorably" disposed toward) by the mu In-' 
pHcity of objects and ideas which are neither of great promise 
or portent tles$ personalized, less ego-involvement)" ( 5 , p 
252b 

Finally, m his system Bertocci introduces traits, repre- 
senting ‘a *>tage of development beyond the sentiment, though 
influenced by sentimental organization/ A trait would be 
* the maimer in which many" past expressions of propensities 
have transformed the individual ’ and be f uniquely* expiessiv e 
of their form of adjustment rather than of the environment/ 
In short, traits are needed because sentiments do not ade- 
quately represent the persistent and continuously functioning 
charactenstics of the individual’s adaptive and expiessiv e 
history. Dominant, greedy^ courteous, ruthless, grave, pessi- 
mistic manners of tonducting oneself are ‘residues’ of past 
expressions oi propensities and must be admitted as a develop- 
ment beyond sentiments, having no specific objects of attach- 
ment, but representing still ‘one of the levels at which the 
hormie energy organizes iuelf in the life of a given individual ' 
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In irply to this ingenious scheme for structuring the per- 
-nail tv I may sav that with one of its principal features 1 
fulU agree, and that is with the view that attitude, trait, and 
sentiment are all indispensable concepts. I agree likewise 
in gning sentiment an especially prominent place in the 
psychology of personality for it is with hierarchical and lasting 
organisations that we have here to deal But whether the 
term sentiment is always to be used is not so clear In one 
passage in my book I wrote, “After the level of infancy is 
parsed primitive segmental drive rapidly recedes in impor- 
tance, being supplanted by the more sophisticated type of 
motives characteristic of the mature personality, and com- 
monly represented by such terms as interest , sentiment, value , 
trait, ambition , attitude , taste , and inclination Obviously none 
of these motives are found full-fledged in the newborn child ” 
^2, pp inf.). Thus it seems there are many terms available 
for expressing the dynamic unit we have in mind. Because 
no other generic term was available I have designated this 
class of structural units as traits Perhaps my choice was 
not the wisest, but from my point of view a sentiment is one 
form of trait. All the units listed in the above quotation 
hax r e essentially the properties of traits as set forth m Chapters 
XI and XII of Personality . Although the principal properties 
are the same, yet there are slight differences so that in some 
contexts value fits best, in some contexts interest , in some 
sentiment , in others one has no alternative but to use the 
simple term trait . This last term, then, is used by me gener- 
ically as referring to several kinds of motivational units 
diffeiing only slightly from one another; or else it is used to 
designate a motivational integer for which no other special 
term is available ( e g , ‘stylistic traits 7 ). 

BertoccTs suggestion that sentiments have more ‘driving 7 
power than attitudes is partly acceptable to me General 
usage would seem to favor this suggestion. Difficulty arises, 
however, in cases where the motivational complex is well 
integrated and contains both sentimental and attitudinal 
features In such a case I believe it does violence to the 
organized character of the motive to insist upon the distinction 
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he propose * For example, a young man is heart and <uml 
bent upon becoming a doctor. As I see it this goal may 
represent a simple, integral fat t of motivation in hi* per- 
sonality. It would falsify thi> organization to dissolve it 
mto a component sentiment \e g , love for suffering huinamt} u 
an attitude te.g , liking for materia medica), and a trait (e g , 
a friendly manner). It is much better in this case to scrap 
all the^e three terms and speak only of an ambition (In the 
generic sen* 1 , of tnufec, the ambition is itself a trait ) 

We met! diversity and flexibility m our terminology re- 
specting motives. Sometimes wc may speak more appropri- 
ately of sentiment, sometime ■> of attitude, or of trait, (There 
are borderlines where all three seem equally appropriate, 
when we >peal with propriety of a sentiment, attitude, or 
trait of patriotism,) Or we may, if the case requires, employ 
&uch terns xalue, frame of reference , ambition , taste , inclina- 
tion , interest. For careful thinking in the sphere of motivation 
these terms should all be distinguished from one another. 
Elsewhere I have attempted to contribute something toward 
this clarification of terminology, but do not need to repeat 
my thoughts on the subject here. (See i, pp, 806-810, 2 , 
pp. 290-295, 3, pp. 23-25 ) 

Although these distinctions are not unimportant, what 
matter* most to me is that all of these units of motivational 
structure hr regarded as dynamic , unique , personal , and ultimate 
Hence I cannot accept Air. Bertocci’s proposal to regard them 
as- merely ‘proximate’ factors in motivation. He has given 
his arguments for wishing to stand by McDougulFs propensi- 
ties as ‘ ultimate ’ causes. I have given my reasons for not 
wishing to do so. Respecting the immediate structural com- 
ponents we agree quite well. If only he would not imiu 
upon viewing these components (which are all that can be 
established empirically) as proximate! To my way of think- 
ing they offer as ultimate a representation of human motivation 
as p*y dialogical knowledge today warrants. 
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I Introih-ction 


One of the ockU’-f <\cnt*. m the history of modern psychol- 
ntrv is the manner in wh'uh the ego (or self) became side- 

ii* 

trutked and l«i t to \ \c\\. I say it is odd, because the exist- 
erne of ouch own -t If the erne fat t (if which every mrirt.nl 
petv»n~ r\er psychologist included is perfectlv convinced 
An nnlnoker nmrht bav, 41 Psychologists are funny fellow 4 
Thev have before them, at the heart of their science, a fact of 


perfect certainty, the one warrant for the being of all other 
things and yet thev pay no attention to it Why don’t 
they begin with their own egos, or with our egos- - with some- 
thing we all know about ? If they did so we might under- 
stand them better And, what is more, they might under-* 
stand us better.” 

Back in the iRRo's, of course, it w T as good form for James, 
Royce, Dewey and their contemporaries to speak freely of the 
ego, the self, or even the soul. The soul, to be sure, was giving 
way under Wundt’s onslaughts, and everyone was finding it 
exhilarating to shake off the alleged 4 theological domination,’ 
and to emerge unfettered and positivistic into the era of the 
New Psychology. They forgot that their predecessors had 
not endorsed the soul because of then theological leanings, 
but rather, because assouatumism did not iecognr/e or ex- 
plain to their satisfaction the cnherence , unity, and purposwe- 
ness which they thought prevailed in mental life. Granted 
that the 4 soul’ also failed to explain these properties, it at 
least called attention to their existence 

After the expulsion of the soul, these unifying properties 
of mental life were occasionally referred to under the designa- 


1 President's address to the 14th Annual Meeting of the Eastern Psv etiological 
Association, Hunter College, April 30, 1943 
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turn of * ^elf 5 For a time, thanks to James, Calkins, Prince, 
and the French psvchopathologists, ‘ self' was a reasonably 
popular concept. But gradually it too fell into disuse. 

The total eclipse of soul and the partial eclipie of ^elf 
were due in pait, as I have just said, to the rise of positivism 
m psychology Positivism, we all know, b a scientific pro- 
gram for moral re-armament, whose imperatives include 
absolute monism, absolute objectivity, and absolute rcduc- 
tionism— in short, absolute chastity. From this ascetic 
pmnt of mow, subjective certainties are suspect, selves seem a 
bn indecent, and any hint of metaphysics f that is, of non- 
positivistic metaphysics ) su\ors of la\ness As (Gardner 
Murphv pointed out to this Association one y ear ago there 
was no prestige to be gained from a psychology of the self f 39U 

But for all its sumptuary control, positivism had one 
undisputed merit it engendered a wholesome dislike for 
question-begging explanations Much of the olde'r psychol- 
ogy, it showed, suffered from a tendency to labor over words 
as if words were the essence of things. Thanks to positivism 
faculty psychology, resting as it did on verbal realism, became 
disci edited, and dialectics fell into disrepute. Much of self- 
psychology, we must now admit, dwelt on the unenlightening 
plane of dialectics Its statements were often redundant or 
circular. In the manner of Gertrude Stein it sometimes as- 
serted that a self is a self is a self Not being, by nature, 
especially lyrical, psychologists failed to see any deeper 
significance in this exalted formula Quite understandably 
they refused to admit such a stammering self to the gray 
citadel of their laboratories 

But when a concept becomes taboo it is probable that 
the taboo will irradiate to cover a whole range of problems 
associated with the concept. Something of this sort seems 
to have happened. It is not only the soul and the self that 
suffered ostracism, but along with them a vast array of 
problems having to do with the coherence and unity of mental 
life, with pride, ambition, and status, with values, ideals, and 
outlook on the future. The eclipse, of course, has not been 
total, but it has been considerable. 
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As if to compensate for the neglect of these interests within 
the field of psychology proper, psychoanalysis io,r up^n the 
horizon emitting a spectacular, if sporadic, livht Sir u} 
wonder that the world at Luge turned to psyt hoanalysi > f«,r 
guidance in dynamic psychology There was precmu^ little 
other guidance to be had 1 am inclined to believe hi uor f> 
will declare that psychoanalysis marked an inter-regnum in 
psychology between the time when it lost its soul, shortly 
after the Franco-Prmdan War, and the tune when it Luind it 
again, shortly after World W ar IL 

Until pnchoanaly,T beounes finally fused inro a broader 
and more adequate psy< holt nr v, it may take pride in havuiv 
preserved and advanced the study of certain function i of the 
self that positivistic psychology had consumed to obln 1 *n 
It may take credit too for preserving < me term, more oi It* , , 
cognate with ‘stiff from the dark taboo of which I luv< 
spoken* 4 Kg«/ has featured pionnnentlv in psvthoanah tu 
literature from its beginning. 1 his term I am now appro- 
priating to signify the rec entering that is taking: place in 
psychological the< »ry 

But it n not from ps% t huanalvsis alone that we draw oar 

threads* 1 he positu >n of the ego m contemporary psychoL >gv 

i% determined hv certain other historical trends as well. 

«■ 

II Main Conceptions oe iiil Kuo 

Among the different conceptions of the ego found m 
psychological literature the following are certainly the most 
important 

i Th? fVN us k no { er "I he nominally e form of the word 
ego implies that some subject is busily engaged as Brentano 
would sa\ m Amending 1 his relations to the unhetse 1’he 
problem of the knower or ‘Pure Kind has been of little int< r- 
est to psv ilu »h jgt it since lame* gave it his lengthy (Oitp de 
in the Principles It is enough, sav s James m effect, 
to admit that knowing goes on A separate knowmg-ego is 
not a lira -sary assumption. For phene mieiudogists 14, 42) 
and person allots 7 37k of course, the problem of the sub- 

let tHihwit relationship remains uppermost. But for the 
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ni r,^t pmt, since the time of Brentarm ami fames, p>,\ < h# i!n (U j 
hate passed the piobiern by 2 For our purpn wr need 
,,*/K record this first usage, and note its relative rarity 

2 The ego as object nf knowledge - S*mo m\ estn:at^r> 
have et themselves the problem of the natuie of our expon- 
ent? of the self (2, 22, 33). This approach, limited as it is 
to the deliverances of introspection, has not been particularly 
rewarding. It yields relatively unenhghtemne localizations 
f^r the ego which is felt to he ‘between the eyes, 5 or to comist 
of "motions in the head/ or to be situated 4 between rurht and 
left/ "between up and down/ ‘between behind vmd before’ 
following tins line of investigation Horowitz came upon sulIi 
a diversity of results (reports locating the ego in the head, 
heart, chest, face, brain, genitals) that he concludes 44 the 
localization of the self as it is reported in the literature 
quoted, in the responses on uui questionnaire, in informal 
discussion, m the investigation of children, is not the ba^ie 
phenomenon one might hope for to ease an analysis of the 
structure of the self and personality ” (22, p 386) 

There seem to be only two facts upon whuh there is 
general agreement (1) Infants, all writers concur, do not 
recognize themselves as individuals, they behave in what 
Piaget calls an 4 undifferentiated absolute’ composed of self 
and environment Only gradually and with difficulty does a 
segregated ego evolve. (2) The ego of which we are aware is 
variable in its dimensions. Sometimes it includes less than 
the body and sometimes more. In a semi-doze we lose all 
sense of our egos though w r e may be conscious enough (if 
impersonal items Our feet perhaps are suddenly perceived 
as strange objects not belonging to us. In pathological condi- 
tions, we know, remarkable experiences of depersonalization 
take place (7, 10), Conversely, we sometimes think nf a 
tool we are using as parts of our extended ego-system, and at 

2 Private correspondence with KofTka concerning his owa usage of the term 
brought out the interesting fact that in writing his chapters on the ego he had ne^-er 
thought of ego m the role of the knower (28} “To be quite frank* I never put thi* 
question to mvself ” He adds, “That mv solution will be similar to Brentan/;s 
i doubt \t the moment it seems to me that it will be found in the theorv of bgo 
Sdt>5> stems, more particularly in the relation of the Self-s>stem to other bgo-sj stems 
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times we regard nur < hiklrcn, our lodge, n r uui ancestor 1 ,i\ 
intimate juit of our cxU mled selves. It is agreed that in tins 
manner the cki -systems of winch vve are awaie contract arid 
expand in a most variable fashion *33). 

u The e%n as privatize jflfi dines*. - -A centurv av<« \Ia\ 
Stirner wrote /Vr Enrage und Sezn hignithum (491, a \ohmu s 
in which he dc\ eloped the thesis that man is by natuie nnalter- 
ablv egoistic In 19 1 S the French biologist Felix Lc Dan tec 

iff 

handled the same theme more brilliantly in his Idrenunu 
1 rule base de tome u>e\fte *291. Unquenchable egoism is the 
h uindation of the social edifice, says Le Dantec, and hyjnn risy 
is its keystone. Psychologists are partial to such hard- 
headed realism, and Inn e themselves gone far in unveiling 
the hypotrby in man's nature Projections, rationalizations, 
defense mechanisms haxe been exposed foi what they are* 
the whitewashing of ego-centric motivation. During this 
century psychologists have joined with historians, biograph- 
ers, novelists in the fashionable sport of debunking human 
motives. 

4 The ego as dominance-drive — Related to this view of 
primitive egoism, we find many investigations that deal 
with dominance feelings, with ascendance, with pecking 
orders, with euphoria. From this point of approach the 
ego is that portion of the personality that demands status and 
recognition The negative states of anxiety, insecurity, 
defensiveness, resistance are just as truly indicators that 
whenever the ego is debased there arise impulses for its de- 
fense and restoration to status 

5 Ego as a passive organization of mental processes — 
Psychoanalysis, w r e all know, has contributed much to the 
interpretation of human nature in terms of egoism Its 
whole theory of motivation is based upon the assumption of 
hedonistic self-interest. But in psychoanalysis egoism, oddly 
enough, is not ascribed to the ego, but to the urges arising 
from the id For Freud the ego proper is a passive percipient, 
devoid of dynamic power, "a coherent organization of mental 
processes’ that is aware of the warring forces of the id, super- 
ego, and external environment (16). The ego, having no 
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dynamic powci, tries as well as it can tn con< tli.ite arid m 
steer the warring forces, but when it fails, as it often dues, it 
breaks out in anxiety "Hie ego is born of restraint of the 
instinctual impulses, and it continually needs strengthening 
But even when through the analytic process it is strengthened, 
!t is still essentially nothing moie than a passive victim- 
spectator of the drama of conflict 

Dissatisfied with Freud’s denial of dynamic power to the 
ego, we know that later psychoanalytic writers, French (141 
and Hendrick (20! among them, have ascribed more mo- 
mentum to the ego It is the agent that plans, that strives 
to master as w r ell as to conciliate the conflicts. One analyst, 
Heinz Hartmann, departing considerably from Freud, holds 
that “adaptation to reality—which includes mastery of it— 
proceeds to a large extent from the ego and m particular from 
that part of the ego which is free from conflict; and it is 
directed by the oigamzed structure of ego-functions (such as 
intelligence, perception, etc.) which exist in their own right 
and have an independent effect upon the solution of conflicts*' 
(18, p 214). To such writers the ego-ideal is no longer, as 
it was with Freud, a passive reflection of the superego, which 
in turn is conceived as a mere legacy of the parent The ego 
through its ideals reaches into the future, becomes an execu- 
tive, a planner, a fighter 

6. Ego as a i fighter for ends ' — We are brought then, by 
some of the more modern psychoanalysts to a position not 
unlike that of McDougall, or of James tn his more teleological 
moments For McDougall self-regard w*as the master and 
controlling sentiment 111 whose interest all other sentiments 
function (34, p 383). The phrase 4 fighter for ends’ I borrow 
from James (25, I, p. 141 ), who at times was intensely dynamu 
and personahstic in his conception of the self. 

The purposive view of the ego may be linked to Koffka’s 
postulate that there is ever active “a force which propels the 
ego upwards” (28, p 670} The position is represented too 
in those dynamic psychologies that recognize the subservience 
of the biological drives to one central drive of ego-satisfaction. 
One of the most forceful expressions of this point of view 
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* ' t ho * ath>*>'*+ * 1 

7 fhr ft* ay a behavioral system. In spite of lib postula- 
tion *'i “a iniLr wlmh propels the cyn upwards/ 1 Koffk,t\ 
I f is thar«uTeusucalty somewhat less dynamic than that 

just d< Miibed. 1 he eg'g he sat % is only one segregated 
s\ « tem within an homogeneous field. .Much behavior occurs 
with no reference to the ego. Not all perception, not all 
action, not all emotion, not all tomtiousncbs, are related to an 
eg^sy&tem The ego varies widely in its boundaries from 
time to time, and under certain cm umstanet s acts as a 
s\ stem which determines the course of events as does anv 

/ 4 

other dvnuiriie svstem acu >rduig to the theoiv of (iestalt 

o 1 ^ 

much of the tune behavior is free from the influence of an 


egooystem. 

More influential because of its experimental fruitfulness 
is Lew mb treatment of the subject (31, p 181 ). Although he 
seldom uses the term ego he too allows for a central subsystem 
within the person. Not all behavior is ego-linked, but many 
kinds of experimentally obtained results cannot be accounted 
fur without referring to the special types of tension that exist 
whenever the ego ‘engaged 1 "File shifting aspiration level 
is, most obviously, a phenomenon of ego-tensions Satiation, 
substitution, encapsulation, resistance, irreality, power-field 
are among the Lewnuan concepts whose characteristics repre- 
sent various properties of ego-tensions 4 

It is clear that Levvin, no less than Koffka, wishes to avoid 
thinking of the ego as a single entity, and prefers to regard it 

i v ‘On the bai.fl of our diuu^ioti I believe we are in no way forced to a^umr the 
existence of ^pnul driven dim are special reactions m special situatiuro, and 
represent the various fr rrns by which the nrgani >m as a whole express itself 
Th* traht \nal view emunses van >u& doves vduch c<o\e into the fmcgrouml under 
<«T*in conditions We assume 1* dy one drne. the drive of "elf-actuali/atioii, but are 
t -n-'pelM to t oroide that tmder certain conditions the tendency to actualize one 
potentiality 1* so strong that the organism is governed bv it” (17, pp 144 f) 

* A particular!* e contribution of Lewtri pertains to the difference between 

naUoraUties m terms of the relative ease with which the ego becomes ‘engaged’ 
Thus the American is lf*sa defensive* les, touch*, less reticent than the German, due 
to the fact that the barnen of the German's ego he near the ‘surface ’ He protects 
hinuelf against familiarity and intrusion, whereas the Vmencan leads a much more 
‘ public ' life and protects only the ’core’ of his personal life from public gaze (32J 
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the \ a ruble set of fortes that are aiousfsl w lienee * r t fir 
j<rr -nil enteis into some urn el and perhaps damrco'Us relation 
to hi*' environment 

X r%o as the suhjtcti-'e ur^nnv»uti^n r*/ it Jna v fn ment 

\eais, a» cxervnne knows there has been a dumne together 
of psychology, psychoanalysis and social unt]in>p<T ii?r The 
resulting commensalism has produced a new conception of the 
ejo The picture of the selfish and unscu uilizr d ego be- 
queathed us by Stirner and Le Dantec has been broadened 
Shut if, for example, points out that although the eyro is a 
Tenetic psychological formation,’ yet it u atqumd by tin* 
child under the ceaseless impact of influence bv parent's 
teach* is, and associates, with the result that we mu a <-a\ 
that the ego “is chiefly made* up of social values'’ 148, p. 1700 
Sim e the process of segregating the ego in childhood is 
achieved largely by giving the child a name, a status, a c nie 
of behawor, a social sense of guilt, and social standards for 
making Ins judgments - Shenf concludes that the ego is 
nothing but the social part of man '48, p iXYib "1 "his author’s 
position is extreme, foi if the ciro is nothing but ‘the social in 
man/ one wonders what to call all the anti social impulses 
and the solitary stmings that are normally called epm'tic* 
Cantril’s view is similar to, but less extreme than, Sherif's. 
Cantnl admits that “a person’s ego and, consequently, the 
way in which he regards himself, are by no means alwavs 
entirely bound by the surrounding culture” (5, p. 44) Hut 
yet what an individual regards as himself is undeniably, in 
large part, socially determined. When his nation’s flag is 
torn down he is insulted, when dispai aging remarks are made 
of his parents, he is involved; when his political candidate 
loses a contest, he has been defeated. 

By stressing the cultural content of the ego, these authors 
in effect eradicate the artificial Freudian distinction between 
ego and superego They also rescue the ego troin the anti- 
social solipsism of Stirner and Lc Da nice and make of it a 
socialized agent ready r to enter as an integrated unit into the 
complex relations of social life 

From this historical glance I have omitted many writers 
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wlio have made their contribution to the literature of the cvo 
Bat, mvrrthek^, I bchcvc, I have mentioned the chief 
w a\ *, in whu h, up To now, the ego has been conceded, \ i/, t 
,ii 4 s * known, t2i as object of knowledge, (p a- pnmmdni 
i,eltt duiess, i |j a 1 domm&tot, ( 5 1 as a passu e nr^mie'r and 
ratrmuh/fr, h\ as a fighter for ends, (7) as one ‘ eureirated 
Lrluu mral s\ stem among others, (8) as a subjectu e patterning 
of cult ural v alues. 

1 he question immediatelv arises as to whether these 
eight us< s of the term eyo have anything m umimim, or 
whither, as is often the case, a single term is allowed to oh 
m are entirely different problems Is the ego as know or tin 
same ego that seek > status? Is the me that is known also a 
fighter for auk r Ha» the ego system proposed by Ivoifka 
an) kinship with Fiend's ego who attempts through insight 
to reclaim the id : 

1 hewe are questions that cannot yet be answered* We 
1 an not sac whether these eight conceptions u fleet irrec- 
oncilable theories, whether they shade imperceptibly into 
one another, or whether they are all ultimately to be sub- 
ordinated undei one inclusive theory of the ego 

In favor of the last po^ibilitv I should like to point to 
recent experimental studies which, if I mistake not, lend sup- 
port to several of these conceptions simultaneuu-dv The 
experiments* result in one common finding, named) , that egu- 
imolvernent, or its absence, makes a critical difference in 
human behavior When a person reacts in a neutral, im- 
personal, routine atm* 'sphere, his behavior is one tinny But 
when he is behaving j ersonally, perhaps exutcdlv, sermuslv 
committed to a task, he behaves quite different!) In the 
first condition his ego is not engaged, in the second condition 
it is. And it is my belief that in most of the experiments I 
shall report one finds that the ego is acting in several, if not 
all, of the eight capacities I have listed In other words, 
ego-mv demerit is, as the phrase implies, a condition of total 
participation of the self— as knower, as organizer, as observer, 
as status seeker, and as socialized being But now for the 
experimental evidence. 
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i. Generality and sprcifuity — A few years ago I found 
myself involved m a contnnersy in the field of personality. 
Certain experimenters claimed that their findings demon- 
strated a situational specificity m human conduct. For 
example, a child, honest in one situation, would not be found 
honest in another (19); a person confident of one judgment 
would not be confident of another (53). Whole books were 
written in defense of specificity (50) Other investigators, 
by other methods, found a person honest 111 one situation to 
be honest in another (35), a person confident in one judgment 
tn be confident in another 126) , and whole bonks we re written 
in defense of generality (1) It was a pleasant battle while it 
lasted An arbitiatoi arose, a peacemaker bv temperament - 
Gardner Murphy was his name- -and he proposed a compro- 
mise “Honesty,” lie suggested, “is either a general charac- 
teristic or a set of specific habits, depending on your interest 
and your emphasis” (38, p. 385). Murphy was right, but it 
was not until iecently that the deciding interest and critical 
emphasis became clear at least to me. For my own belated 
insight lam indebted to an experiment by Klein and Sc hoe n- 
feld (27) 

These investigators gave to a group of subjects a series of 
mental tests under two experimental conditions. In the 
first, the atmosphete was neutral, dull, non ega-injohed The 
workers were meiely laboratory subjects going through rou- 
tine motions After each of the six tests they were required 
to rate the degree of confidence they felt m the accuracy of 
their performances. Between the six tests there was little 
consistency in these certainty ratings. After an interval of 
time, a second equivalent set of tests was administered and 
the atmosphere was markedly changed The subjects were 
placed under greater strain, were told to try hard since the 
results of these "intelligence" tests would be entered on their 
college records The shift in atmosphere w r as effective. The 
confidence ratings became markedly consistent A student 
who felt assured in one test felt assured in the other five, 
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a btuJcnt who lacked umfideme m nnc of In, pn 
h <r mam * s imncralK lacked tuuhdenec ni the oth # r jh rf» *i m 
,tru c *. "I Lc authors com lude that wmihUme is a rude 
tnut when the eg* * is involved, hut that it is ^pemtn t < ,u m 
M tuution when the subject lias no deep interest at -aaki 

'l his experiment supplies the hypothesis needed to t trh 4 
Innk’-standmtr controversy When there is eg* j-iiivoK mm nt 
there are general traits, when there h no euu-inv olv t rimit 
there are no at ner*d traits 

Fmm an entire. 1> diiieunt o/uue comes evidence of the 
uune type In connection with its polling iin estimations the 
Utiue of Puhiu Opinion Reseaieh has found that or hnt\ 
of feeling g* 4's with eannfoav of opinion (6, C’h ^ 1 For 
exartit-le, 111 the pre-Peail Harboi era it was found that, tho 
who bit mtenselv m fax 01 of aid to Britain were. In and 

Urve, those who endorsed all suits and varieties of mtmen 
tionnt propositions On the other hand, those who were luke- 
warm an their support of aid to Britain were far more no 
consistent and spetilie in their answers. Sometimes they 
gave interventionist, and sometimes isolationist, replies 
The measure obtained between the intensity scale and the 
generality of the attitude was a coefficient of correlation of 
4u63„ 

2 Judgment , — Eh Marks worked on judgments of skin- 
color among Negroes He found it, in part, to be a function 
of the objective scale but, in part also, a function of an ego- 
centric scale. A Negro of medium coloration is likely to be 
judged dark by a Negro of lighter complexion, and as light 
by a Negro of darker complexion (36) For decades psycho 
physicists have dealt with judgments of hue as a function oi 
wave length, but Mark& makes clear that judgments of hue 
may be also a function of one’s sense of social status Wave 
length is perceived by the sensitized retina, but it is perceived 
no less by the sensitized ego. 

In the field of simple predictive judgment, it was found 
in the public opinion polls of 1940 that of the people who were 
strong Wiilkie supporters, 71 per cent predicted that he would 
win the election; of those who were weak Wiilkie supporters, 
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only 47 P 1 * cent made thls piechuiun (6) Assuming as v, c 
must that intensity of an attitude indicates tgo-im olvement 
we find here a clear quantitative demonstration that a q 
per cent difference in the number of predictions ixists when 
the ego-regions of the presonality aie engaged Adnmtedlv, 
the ego s wish is only one factor in predictive judgments, but 
if conditions are right it can become the crucial factor as it 
did in these 24 per cent. 


Polling research has uncovered yet another important 
fact concerning judgment. If you ask respondents to toil 
you to your face what they think about our allies, the British 
or about some minonty group in this country, or e\cn about 
their own educational level, you obtain one set of results- 
but if vou ask them to write their answers to the same ques- 
tions privately and deposit them in a padlocked ballot box, 
on the average your results will be significantly different 
(6, Ch 5) Now this difference between open and secret 
expressions of opinion seems to exist only when the answers 
might jeopardize the respondent’s sense of status or affect 
his prestige in the interviewer’s eyes. The discrepancy is 
great enough to warrant the use of secret balloting whenever 
questions are of a type that might expose the person to 
humiliation 


Judgments concerning one’s self are remarkably interest- 
ing things to study We know, for example, how inaccurate 
people are in rating their own economic status Nearly all 
prefer to overlook the objective evidence and to identify 
themselves with the great middle class (6) We know some- 
thing about the distortions that result when people report 
their own traits Frenkel-Brunswik found the self-protective 
devices so powerful that her subjects would omit, justify, or 
completely reverse the facts, in their accounts of their own 
deficiencies (13). Although it is trite to point out what all 
psychologists know so well, that lack of objectivity is the 
rule when our egos are involved, yet it is not trite to remark 
that very little work has been done on the extent and nature 
of the distortion, nor upon the curious and momentous ques- 
tion why it is that some personalities attain objectivity even in 
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the fat e of ext re me cyo in\ < dvcment Insight, it would scorn, 
grow** rrinir ,«nd more difficult to achieve as the inner regions 
of the personality arc approached. And yet some individuals 
accomplish remarkable feats of sclf-objcctificatioii. Why do 
thev succeed ami others faiP 

~ Thanks to Bartlett we know how cultural 

w 

schemata alter our memory traces (31 Here, of course, is an 
c sample of the silent influence of an ethnocentric frame But 
\\ it In 11 any gnen culture striking memory-efforts can he 
tuned torj?oitntrn frames as well. 

Fdvwmh huv demonstrate d that if memory material fails 
to fit lonihutahlv into an ego~inxnlved frame, it contorts 
itself until it doe; jo. Fsing tlnee groups of students, ea< h 
with a different altitude toward the New Deal Hdvnrabl# , 
neutral, or opposed) he fir^t read them a 10-minute pa sage 
nomernmg the relations of the New Deal to communism. 
The uibjetts knew they were to be tested for the accuracy 
of their retention 

Immediately afmr the reading, a multiple choice recognition test 
consisting of 4O items was given to the subjects Half or 2 ] of the 
imrro on the test were answered m the passage m a manner favor- 
able to the N^u Deal, the other 2 , were answered m a manner un- 
favorable r l he items nn the test tiffered opportunities for rational- 
i/uuou of one's answer, if the correct answer was opposed to one's 
attitude The subjects were re-tested after an interval of 21 dav s 

Analvsxs of variance of the data showed that rationalization 
was direct!} associated with the degree of conflict between the 
correct answer and the attitudinai frames of reference of our sub- 
jects In general the re ult . show — as do in my other studies - that 
it is ahry^t imp* « mbit to expect objectiv ity and accuracy 111 percep- 
tion, U anting, renumbering, thmhuur, etc, when egn~invi>lved 
frames of reference are stimulated (9, p 2^41 

Here one might cite alio the memory experiments of Zilliy 
which show how members of the male sex: recall fewer aphoi- 
ism&. favorable to women than to men f 58 ). Or, the Watson 
and I lastmann study con cei rung the dib tort 1011s that occur 
111 memory for theological arguments depending upon the 
subject'-, previous commitment to atheism or to theism ( 56 f 
Or, \\ alien \ ingenious demonstration that after an interval 
of time subjects recall ratings of their own personalities in a 
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manner that makes them compatible with their n*u pre- 
conceived opinions of themselves (54). 

In a icccnt investigation Levine and Murphy demon- 
strated that pro- Communist sympathizers memorize pro 
Communist textual material more easily than they do anti- 
Communist textual material (30) What is more, they forget 
the antipathetic text more rapidly and more completely than 
the sympathetic text In anti-Communists the effects are 
exactly reversed. It was a brilliant stroke for these authors 
to demonstrate in one experiment that both learning and 
forgetting are functions of the political identifications of the 
ego. 

4 Frame of reference -Some of the studies I have men- 
tioned have been conducted in relation to what their authors 
have called a ‘frame of reference 1 Now, a frame of reference 
seems to signify any spatial-temporal or cultural orientation , 
that relates many of an individual's attitudes , habits and judg- 
ments to one another , and influences the formation of new 
judgments, attitudes , and habits , A general orientation favor- 
able to the New Deal will, according to Edwards, determine 
our specific remembrance of items from speeches concerning 
the New Deal (8) A general orientation regarding various 
other subjects, Sells has shown (47), will affect our logical 
reasoning in all matters pertaining to them 

Now it is important to note that not all frames are ego- 
involved If I locate 9th Avenue or East 12th Street readily 
it is because I have a geographic frame in mind for New York 
City In my case this spatial orientation is not at all ego- 
mvolved. 'The point I am making is that research on the 
problem of fiaines of reference is not necessarily research on 
the problem of ego-involvement Many cultural frames hav- 
ing to do with language, etiquette, or dress, determine our 
perceptions, our memory, our conduct, but their influence is 
not felt as personally relevant Margaret Mead has ex- 
pressed her anthropological astonishment at the odd custom 
Americans have of appearing at her lectures with clothes on; 
but to most of us this quaint folkway causes no ego-concern, 
at least as long as it is operative 
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Rut an interesting discovery has come to light in these 
days of war and uolentc. Certain cultural frames which 
were previously indifferent hate suddenly become acutely 
personal. Probably no one in Alsace felt concerned about the 
bihmnial frame of reference until the Nazis decreed that only 
German should be spoken, and that only Germanized names 
and inscriptions should appear on the tombstones Bihn- 
guahty had alwajs been taken for granted, but when this 
familiar, habitual frame was suppressed and placed under 
attack, then it became of central importance, and people 
reacted as tu a personal insult. Many of us have recently 
disc* acred that hitherto indifferent frames of reference, such 
as the 1 Constitutional guarantees we enjoy, previously taken 
for granted, have suddenly become ego-involved, and now in 
jeopardy are defended as if they were parts of our physical 
bodies Suppose we in this room were forbidden to speak the 
English language. How enraged we would become. What 
had always been a mere ethnocentric frame would imme- 
diately become ego-involved 

Ethnocentric and egocentric frames both affect our con- 
duct, and, as I ha\e just pointed out, under certain conditions 
the ethnocentric frame is experienced also as an egocentric 
frame But I think it is a mistake to confuse the concept of 
the ego with that of the socius (or cultural portion of our 
personalities) as Sherif has done. Under normal social con- 
ditions only a relatively small portion of our culture is 
ego-involved. 

5 Learning .— The longest and most difficult chapter in 
psychology, no one will deny, is the chapter on learning. 
The latest YearbtKjk of the National Society for the Study of 
Education is devoted entirely to this subject (41). One 
searches its 463 pages in vain for any mention of the ego, and 
almost in vain for any recognition of the importance of 
interest. True, one finds occasional remarks to the effect 
that "The teacher who neglects the simple but powerful word 
of praise does so at her pedagogical peril” (41, p. u8), but 
the potential significance of such remarks for learning theory 
seems lost to view\ 
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Clinical, educational, and industrial psychologists know 
that the first rule of all applied psychology is that every child 
and e\cry adult needs some experience of success and social 
approval John E. Anderson advises the teacher to uo far 
out of her v ay if necessary to find an area in which these feel- 
ings can be engendered, and he adds 

Success in one area may more than compensate for failure in many 
areas, some accomplishment furnishes an integrating center about 
which the personality may be integrated (41, p 349) 

Note especially Anderson’s statement that u success in 
one area may more than compensate for failure m many 
areas/ 5 Only in terms of ego-psychology can we account for 
**ueh fluid compensation. Mental health and happiness, it 
seems, does not depend upon the satisfaction of this drive or 
that drive, it depends rather upon the person finding some 
area of success somewhere . The ego must be satisfied, not 
the hunger drive, nor the sex drive, nor the maternal drive, 
however temporarily insistent these segmental tensions 
may be. 

Now 7 most theories of learning lean heavily upon the as- 
sumption of multiple drives. A segmental tension exists, the 
organism behaves, the tension is relieved, and the response 
set. In this sequence it is often assumed that all drives are 
equally potent for learning The satisfaction of any drive, 
through the principle of reward or confirming reaction, is held 
to bring about an equal degree of learning If this is so, how 
can we account for the fact that praise is found almost uni- 
formly to be the leading incentive in school, in factory, and 
in ordinary life' 1 If we are to hold to the theory of multiple 
dm cs at all, we must at least admit that the ego-drive (or 
pride, or desire for approval— call it what we will) takes 
precedence over all other drives. 

Not only does human learning proceed best w T hen the 
incentive of praise and recognition is used, but the individual’s 
capacity for learning actually seems to expand under this 
condition Every psychometnst knows that in order to ob- 
tain a valid I Q the subject must be encouraged. Terman’s 
instructions on this point are well known. 
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Nothin? n'ujtnbutes mure T<» a satisfactory rapport th m praise of 
thr rhiMN t rts , In general, the poorer the respond, the 
1 Trier sati lied mu 1 He uld appear to he with it I xclainatu n , 

hkr fine ' sp]rmh l 1 ett , should lie used lavishly (52, r i2«;j 

In other words to maximize the child’s intelligence \\r 
miiNi rnaxunr/e Ins ei r n For psychological theory tins 1 
really a momentous fact Intelligence is the ego\ tool for 
inlv mg its own problems. It is manifestly unfair to estimate 
intelligent e on the basis of performance in which the indi- 
vidual himself has no inteicst I* < >1 this reason, through tin* 
devue of praise, the subject mint be encouraged to make the 
test-items into rgo-inv olved problems which he can attaik 
with ma Min alb motivated tiFoit Intelligence h the indi- 
vidual's capatit} to solve problems of impoitarue to hirnodt 

‘I here is one unfavorable condition for learning that must 
be admitted lot we oversimplify the issue 'Too intense an 
< po-in\oh t meat may be disruptive. Its noinial integrative 
value mav lm actually undetermined when eagerness ui st If- 

0 m 

consciousness reach a degiee of intensity that lead to em- 
barrassment or uv er~anxioumcss No one learns or perform*, 
well if his autonomic nervous system is m a turmoil. We 

m 

need a rule that will help us determine the optimum degree 
of ego-i nv olvement required for enhancing efficiency of learn- 
ing and performance . 5 

One word about the law of effect Its principal short- 
coming, I think, stems from the assumption that rewarded 
respftn an tend to recur Mail} experiments, in fact, show 
that rewarded responses do nut blindly recur whenever an 
appropriate stimulus returns Hoppe ( 2 D points out that 
people normally do not btuve again for a goal successfully 
achieved What they do n to iaise their ampliations to a 
point where the} clearly nsk failure A student who makes 
an A record in a course in college, show's no tendeiuv to re- 
peat that course He prefers to take new risks 111 the same 

6 ( hie fonnulati<»n of the needed rule is eugjjested bv Trench Sm long as the ten- 
e n n dors n ,t exceeJ the available energy of tie mtei.rati\ e meehani-on*, *o lung will 
the e capacity of the goal directei strum? increase w,jtr* mcrea-mc ten c K 1 

But ** soun aa the tension of the peed begins tu exceed the a\*uhble energy ol the 
integrating mechanism, the etFect * f mcrea-mg tens. »:i will he the opposite ” (15, p 245 1 
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ct'iicul aiea And an experiment In Rn^cn/wn * j n di.uo 

t ha t it is definitely infantile to choose in n re o m f * nd 
acts (46) For example, a puz/ie <>me o»h<d, i a-n it a 
u-nipanu»d b> a burst of elation, no kmeei itttau the mature 
indix idual He wants new wmlds t^ueiijiui Reward max 
bring merely satiation and boredom. 

The fallacy, I repeat, lies in oui ^p< akiny of rewarding a 
rn/mw The law of effect would be truei li it held dmply 
that a ptr^an, being rewaided, einplox > his past successes in 
whatexer way he thinks is likely to briru him satisfaction in 
tlu lsiaeli has shown that, excepting for iertam 

psxchopaths, people are much more inteu -.ltd m tin 11 future, 
than in then pasts (24). Since tho is an individual's 
past perfoi mances often mean little or nothing to him Unix 
it the ego would be served thereby, dues he engage in a repeti- 
tion of the successful act \loie often lie chooses to varv 

w 

and refine his behavior so that he may feel that lie lomself 
h growing toward new successes in the future 

The relation between success and repetition, I suspect, 
it, much closer 111 the case of non ego-inx olved behavior than 
in the case of ego-involved beha\ ior, Over and ovei again I 
use the same motor combinations 111 typewriting, in dri vmg 
niv car, in dealing with tradesmen They are reasonably 
successful acts, why should I change them 5 Blit I do not 
repeat successful research wuik, do not repeat a gratifying 
com ersation with a friend, nor do I re-state the same goal in 
»m aspiration-level experiment Ego-in\wl\ed tasks often 
demand changing goals and new responses Rewarded be- 
havior, it would seem, becomes stereotyped only m lowei 
animals, 01 in such human activities of a routine nature that 
fail to engage the ego 

To summarize this bnef discussion, it would seem that 111 
order to employ the law 7 of effect with human learning we must 
view it a& secondary to the principle of ego-involvement The 
law of effect, like cue reduction, conditioning, bond-formation, 
and most other popular principles of learning, have been 
worked out for the most part on animal subjects or cm human 
beings deprived for the duration of the experiment, of their 
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1 be ptmuplo ma\ be e^od outs, but I submit that 
the ep<* u engaged then operate in a contingent hidu.ift 
tht or \ ot the future*, let us hope, vail not remain - , 


peripheral t 1 the cum 

6 Mntizatvjn — You may be thinking. “But, we’ve nh\j\ 
known that one must be motrvated in order to secure a 
response \re you talking about anything more than the 
importance of motivation 5 *' Yes. I am saying that there 
are two forms rtf motivation, one ego-involved and one not, 
and I am attempting by repeated citations from experiments 
to show the differences that*exbt between them. 

Take, for example, the work of Huntley and Wolff on 
judgments based upon records of expressive behavior (23, 57). 
These investigators working independently instructed their 
subjects to make judgments concerning the personalities of 
many people from their handwritings, from their recorded 
voices, from photographs of hands, and from their style of 
story telling The subjects were motivated in a routine 
manner as ks any laboratory subject But, suddenly, in the 
midst of the series they were confronted with sampler of th<;ir 
own expressive behavior which had been recorded without 
their knowledge In the large majority of cases the subjects 
did not consciously recognize their ow r n records and continued 
innocently with their characterizations. But something had 
happened The characterizations began to take a different 
form. Even though a judge was wholly unaware that a 
certain expression was his own, he gave it a much more 
favorable rating than he gave vsirnilar expressive records taken 
from other subjects. Occasionally he gave it a vehemently 
unfavorable rating, but practically never did he give it an 
indifferent rating. Other people 1 s records might arouse no 
affect, but not his. Whenever a subject became half-con- 
scious, as it were, that a record might possibly be his, his 
judgments w*ere still more intensely partisan; but when he 
fully recognized his own record then his social sense of modesty 
prevailed, and his judgments returned to the noncommital 
level. 

In these experiments we have a particularly neat demon- 
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stratioa of the fact that ego-involved systems may operate in 
a wholly silent manner, affecting judgments in a most ex- 
treme way without the subject knowing the reason. The 
experiments also prove that the limen of ego-involvement is 
lower than the limen for self-recognition, an interesting find- 
ing which warns us once more that conscious report and 
introspection will never be a sufficient method for exploring 
the operations of the ego-system But the important point 
for our piesent purposes, is to note that routine motivation 
to perform a task is one thing, and that ego-charged motiva- 
tion is quite another. Routine motives yield one set of 
results, ego-motives a different set. 

When is motivation ego-involved and when is it not > 
A partial answer seems to he in the degree of frustration 
involved. As vre have already noted many customary 
frames of reference are not felt to be personally relevant, and 
do not behave like egocentric frames, until their continuance 
is threatened (as in wartime). Many drives, too, run their 
course without engaging the ego unless they are interfered 
with But serious frustration may instigate the clamor, the 
jealousy, the possessiveness, often characteristic of ego-in- 
volvement. And yet frustration by no means always pro- 
duces this effect, especially if one has compensated for 
dnve-frustration by success in other realms And then, to 
complicate the situation further, we cannot say that ego- 
involvement is absent when there is no frustration. Many 
smooth-running instances of goal-seeking behavior are ob- 
viously ego-involved, A mother feels just as closely identi- 
fied with her child when it is in good health as when her 
maternal care meets with frustration. A business man is as 
much absorbed in his enterprise in times of prosperity as he is 
in times of adversity Let us say, then, that frustration of 
goal-seekingjbehavior or any kind of threat to the individual, 
is very likely to engage the ego-system; but that normally this 
ego-system is made up of the ordinary values which spell out 
the significance of life to the individual. 

7. The level of aspiration * — The history of ten years 5 
research on this Lewinlan problem is too intricate to trace 
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here, but utiles'? I am mistaken evcrv investigation has directly 
or indirect!} cnnfnmrd Iloppeks initial claim that the subject 
behaves m such a manner as to maintain his self-esteem at the 
hiehe t possible level Uih Of course, many investigators 
have not used the conception of the ego at all. Yet whatever 
results are found they all seem to point to the essential in- 
escupabihn of Hoppe’s original hypothesis Frank (in 
for example, found that subjects m whom ‘self competition, 
and consciousness of social pressure’ w T ere present, had 
D-stures three to seven times, as large as did subjects who had 
no such sense of personal involvement in the situation* 
trank also found that subject* who aie ego-involved do not 
change their estimates with every little variation in their 
pet for hkukc They try and trv again ludore trimming their 

aspirations to fit their capacities, subjects not ego-involved 
on the other hand, quickly yield to the immediate realities 
of the situation, and lower their aspiration level ( 12 ) We 
know too that competitiveness, surely a symptom of ego- 
involvement, usually produces a rise and greater consistency 
m the aspiration level (43^ Kut "t* cannot say that com- 
pet it n cnevi alvvavs lias this effect because subjects who dread 
competition will haver their level of aspiration consistently 
in order to avoid the risk of humiliation (ill In short, it 
seems always to be the ego-demand of the individual subject 
that determines the behavior of the aspiration level. Some 
subjects are adventurous, some cautious, their egos demand 
different types of satisfaction, and it is this fact that is re- 
peatedly reflected in the results of the experiments. It is 
woi tli pointing out that historically the aspiration level mav 
well be regarded as the door by which the ego re entered the 


cloisters of .uademic psychology. 

K lnJ'i,t r hil p 1 s/m/ogy.- Most of us, I Mippose, have 
been impressed m recent years by the demonstrations of 
IWthhsberger and Dickson (44}, of Watson ^55), and others, 
that employees m industry are not ‘economic men’ so much 
as the} are hco men ’ What they want, above all else, is 


8 II -it "re - , . f u ur c, inluat** the Ci scre-pa nCj between rformaxicre and the g/al 
that ti e m Uv ulual wi »he > 1 ir ejepet n to achieve 
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credit for work done, interesting tasks, appreciation, approval, 
congenial relations with their employers and fellow workers. 
The se satisfactions they want even more than high wages or 
Job security. Now, the employer’s estimate of the worker s 
correlates just about zero with the worker’s ow n report 
of his wants ( 55 , P* XI 9 )^ The employer thinks that wages 
and security are the dominant desires, whereas in reality the 
ego-satisfactions are primary. What a different out look there 

would be on our economic life if we took firm hold on the 
issues of status and self-respect in industry, and re-planned our 
industrial society m a manner that would rescue the worker^ 
ego from oblivion 

IV. The Nature of the Ego 

In the experiments I have cited, and in many others of 
analogous nature, it turns out that one group of subjects 
(those who are personally aroused and committed to a task) 
behave in ways quite unlike other subjects (who are not so 
committed). I n some instances there, are measurable quanti- 
tative differences as great as 50 or 60 per cent, sometimes 
much more In other instances there are qualitative changes 
that elude measurement In short, we are here confronted 
with some parameter that makes a vast difference in our 

experimental results. 

We have seen that under conditions of ego-involvement 
the whole personalit3 r manifests greater consistency in be- 
havior, reveals not specificity in conduct but generality and 
congruence In the field of judgment, we have seen how 
ego-involvement results in significant distortions of the ordi- 
nary psychophysical scales. In memory, we find that reten- 
tion is characteristically superior (though at times repressions 
also may be more likely to occur, and rationalizations may 
creep into ego-involved memory) In intelligence, we note 
that ego-involvement is indispensable if we would obtain 
optimum performance. In learning theory, reforms seem 
indicated to make room for the demonstrable influence of the 
ego upon the acquisition of skill and knowledge. In motiva- 
tion, the craving for recognition, status, and personal ap- 
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predation turns out to be supreme, so much so that our con- 
ceptions of procedure and policy in industrial relations, m 
education, and in psychotherapy, are profoundly affected 
And these are only a few of the operational criteria by which 
we may demonstrate the existence of the ego. 

Its admittance to good standing in contemporary psychol- 
ogy has been advocated by several psychologists besides my- 
self. Koffka, Lewin, and the psychoanalysts have done so, 
as has Murray who makes a distinction between ‘periphcral- 
ist’ psychology and ‘centralist’ psychology { 40 ) The thesis 
set forth in Roger’s recent book Counseling and psychotherapy 
(43l seems to me especially clear evidence that the ego is 
coming into its own. Rogers, in effect, asks counselors to 
sit hack and with little more than an occasionally well-placed 
m-kvi) to encourage the patient himself to restructure and 
re-plan his life. The patient’s ego takes command. It’s 
about time it should. 

Although we have given an adequate operational demon- 
stration of the ego, we have not yet faced the difficult problem 
of definition. Earlier vve saw that eight conceptions seem to 
prevail. But whenever we encounter ego-involvement the ego 
in several of Us historical senses seems to be active. Further- 
more, these historical conceptions seem to have much in 
common. 

For one thing, it seems clear that all of the conceptions 
are less embracing than ‘personality.’ All writers seem 
agreed that the ego is only one portion, one region, or as the 
Freudians say, one ‘institution,’ of the personality. Many 
skills, habits, memories are componentvS of personality but 
seldom, if ever, become ego-involved. Writers seem also 
agreed that the ego is non-existent in early childhood, evolv- 
ing gradually as the child comes to mark himself off from his 
environment and from other human beings. They seem also 
to agree in viewing the ego as the portion of the personality 
that is in proximate relation to the external world. It senses 
the threats, the opportunities, and the survival significance 
of both outer and inner events. It is that portion of the 
personality, so to speak, that meets the world head-on It is 
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the contact-region of the personality. For that reason it is 
also the conflict-region Yet it is coextensive with neither 
consciousness nor with unconsciousness, for much that we are 
conscious of is indifferent to our egos, and many unconscious 
stimuli silently but effectively engage them. 

There is also agreement that the subjective sense of the 
ego varies greatly from time to time, now contracting to 
include less than the body, now expanding to include more. 
Its content keeps changing, for at certain moments the ego 
seems preoccupied with one activity and soon thereafter with 
a wholly different activity This shifting scene however does 
not mean that there is no stable and recurring structure. On 
the contrary, if you know a person well enough, you find that 
you arc able to predict with marked success what items will 
and what items will not be linked to his ego By many 
writers the ego is represented as a layered structure. Cer- 
tainly there are degiees of ego-involvement. A person may be 
intensely partisan or moderately partisan. 

There seems to be one other property of the ego, less 
often discussed, namely its customary preoccupation with 
the future. Israeli, it will be remembered, reports that 
among his subjects over ninety per cent expressed themselves 
more interested m their futures than in their pasts (24) This 
finding is worth stressing, for as a rule, psychologists are more 
interested in a person’s past than in his future. In other 
words, the psychologist and his subject customarily face in 
different directions, and that is unfortunate. 

V. Psychology During the War and After 

You and I are ego-involved in the course of the war and 
in the outcome of the future peace. Likewise, for different 
reasons, we are involved in the development and progress of 
psychology as a science and as a profession Now it is 
typical of the generalizing tendency m the ego that matters 
having a high degree of personal relevance do not ordinarily 
remain apart They tend to become fused into an integrated 
plan of action Thus, in order to help win the war approxi- 
mately a thousand psychologists have transferred their pro- 
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fesrional activity to camps, factories, or government offices. 
And most of those who have remained in colleges have re- 
arranged their lives in such a way as to blend their war in- 
terests with their professional activity. 

Although it is too early to evaluate the work we all are 
doing, I wonder if you have the same impression I have 
concerning the utility of our previous training m psychology. 
It is my guess that insofar as our war work deals with sensory, 
perceptual, and psychometric problems, the transfer value of 
our previous psychological training is very high. But insofar 
as our war work deals with problems of morale, public opinion, 
national character, scapegoating, ideology, guidance, rehabili- 
tation- any of the areas where the major hates, fears, and 
hopes of men are concerned— the transfer value of our previous 
training is much less In other words, the psychology that 
treats the non-ego involved functions of the human organism 
has developed to a point of immediate utility, whereas the 
psychology of the ‘central’ regions of personality has not. 
I make this statement w r ith full appreciation of the admirable 
work of our colleagues in OSS, in OWI, FBIS, and in other 
similar bureaus. But most of them, I think, would agree 
that the psychology available for application to their problems 
has shown itself to be both meagre and inept 

It might be argued that, being a young science, psychology 
has moved, as it were, from the surface inward. Given time 
we shall have as much to contribute to an understanding of 
the central layers as of the surface But is it merely a matter 
of time? Is it not rather that the sumptuary regulations of 
our science have been unhealthy for the ego ? 

Everywhere w t c encounter the paradox. As a group, 
psychologists are liberal, internationally minded, and devoted 
to the welfare of the common man. They believe in providing 
a soil where the infinite varieties of the human ego may freely 
grow. At the same time their assumptions, their methods, 
their theories have not been well suited to the attainment of 
their objectives. 

For the past ten years we have become increasingly aware 
of this paradox. As evidence, there is the mounting tide of 
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c^pcnments of the type I have re\ h \\<A further « \i 

derue, tlu'ie is the vidcspiead re-tasting ut *uir ai'-wb' in 
Aartime and the notable tin nun; (‘1 p^chol y! t / suture ,t~ 
tn the lormulation of conditions for a hutiua pi m 51 >, In 
all this* work there is a somewhat maul o .petattv e -pint 
The coming Inter-Souetv Constitutional Come ntMii u -me 
instance of what I hate 111 mind As m \ rr before we set in 


) desire to have our productions fit together Kiro^atMac- 
t unis, we are discovering, are not necessarily competitive 
One is reminded heie of the experiments of Helen Lewis 'un- 
published) which ha\e demonstrated that vr» it tern ions mat 
fie r< suited by wiv work and my tensions niav be i« a lived by 
\nur work, provided only that we ft mud ourselves a> us 

V 

upirating members in a common uiulei taking 

The admittance of the ego to good standi mr in pswhologv 
dues not mean a re-importation of the tints 1 ex matkinu of pro- 
Wundtian psychology It does mean, however, a recognition 
uf the fact that our piedecessors who regut ded p^veholury a is 
the science of the soul, were not wrong in setting the piohlems 
of unity and personal relevance before us. What thev called 
the soul, we may now, with good conscience, call the ego. 
In bo doing, no clocks need to be set backward. Dialectics 
has already given way to experiment and to the clinic, and 
to still newer methods for studying the common man in Ins 
normal social setting. 

But disregarding the problems of method, which are 
beyond the scope of my paper, we may safely predict that 
ego-psychology in the twentieth century will flourish increas- 
ingly. F01 only with its aid can psychologists leeonule the 
human nature that they study and the human nature that 
they serve. 
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Jutm Dewey has diown that psycho- 
Wnal iht^rus xirr pn>t*»imdlj affected 
by fhv ]» 'lit lull ami ^mal climate pre- 
\ ailing hi ana given time and plate 
I or example, an aridoiruu piodmc> no 
twythobgv of individual dmeitnus for 
the individual is unimportant unless he 
happens to belong to the higher elates 
( 11 ). DiulHa p?uhnloe\, he points 
out, flourishes best when one gioup 
balds a monopoly of social power and 
wiJim to do the thinking and planning 
while others remain the docile, unthink- 
ing, instrument* of execution (12, p 
72 ) And apologists for the status quo, 

he atUb, are the ones who most readily 
dec Die human nature to be unalterable. 

,l The ult urate refuge of the stand- 
patter m even held, {dilution, religion, 
politics industrial and domestic life, 
> has been the notion of an alleged fixed 
structure ot mind (13 p 27s) It was 
no aunlent that psuhological hedonism 

L Kit* ( fnjrm ‘n nMr to the fur 

0>e r Mhi.h ' u i! M i|,]\ ut u| I- Ilf' (ju 
hurm S pii mht r lo l ,J tl it Luliirrihii Vni« 
mvi\\ Ur U R srhnHifik't hi- kindK j- 
i led m the ortiuntvn nt tho jo^r 

lu f ki r' iji f* — U i rt' it tun urn in lur the* 
(hurmirs ot thi ^»utv to dcdiule ho *id~ 
drt * I should «tkr nv rem irks in h"nor of 
John I Va i \ He n.ort than aru othir -thoUr 
pM er jiN f’^t hi- *u T t'*rth i- ^ fc* t chuloKi- 

1 1 ! prohltTi tlit tuniiwn mm- n to par- 
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flourished as a justification for Nine- 
teenth Century hony-faire, or that re- 
flexology blended with dialectic al ma- 
terialism dominated Russian psydn tlogy 
after 1917 All of us watched with dis- 
may the abrupt perversion of Gtaman 
psychological science after 1933 (34) 
With such evidence before us can we 
doubt that American psychology ton 
bears its own peculiar stamp of politi- 
cal and social dependency ? 

It is not my purpose to examine the 
thesis that social and economic deter- 
minism has been decisive in the history 
of psychology, nor the countercnnten- 
lion that the facts about human nature 
must be true regardless of any politico- 
ethical frame that we may hold Dewev 
hnldlv declares democracy and sound 
psychology to be forever coextensive; it 
is impossible to have one without the 

other He would franUv banish all 

« 

psychological postulates that are not 
democrat ii ally oriented (4, esp pp 281, 
283, 2TO) 

Alluring as this whole problem is let 
us limit our consideration to one dis- 
tinctive, culturally-conditioned feature 
of American psychology 

I American Fsachqlogy Predomi- 
nantly x Motor Psa ciiologa 

It will take but a moments reflection 
for us to agree that the genius of Ameri- 
can psychology lies in its stress upon 
action — air m slightly dated terminology, 


M2 
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upon the motor phase of the reflex arc 
Of all schools of psychological thought 
that we might name only behaviorism, 
in both its muscle-twitch and opera- 
tional versions, is primarily American 
functionalism is American (rather than 
German or British) chiefly in its motor 
emphasis Capacity psychology and 
mental testing in America deal primarily 
with accomplishment, activity, perform- 
ance, The individual differences that 
are said to be a typical American inter- 
est have to do chiefly with measurable 
operations We seldom record, for ex- 
ample, an individual’s unique and sub- 
jective pattern of thought-life 
Of the many potential lines of de- 
velopment laid down in James’s Prin- 
ciples over 50 years ago, the threads 
that were picked up were the radical 
motor elements, leading m the hands of 
Holt, Washburn, and Lang f eld to a 
motor theory of consciousness } in the 
hands of Dewey to a psychology of con- 
duit, adjustment , and habit James 
himself established pragmatism , a doc- 
trine that invites attention almost ex- 
clusively to the motor consequences of 
mental life When James waxed ethical, 
as he frequently did, his moral advice 
was generally, 14 If you really care about 
something, you should do something 
about it. 1 ’ Even Josiah Royce whose 
thought is often said to be the opposite 
of James’s, agreed (like a good Ameri- 
can) with his emphasis on action 
Loyalty, said Royce, “is complete only in 
motor terms, never m merely sentimen- 
tal terms It is useless to call my feel- 
ings loyal unless my muscles somehow 1 - 
express this loyalty . , Nobody can 
be effectively loyal unless he is highly 
trained on the motor side” (30, pp 239, 
241) 

Returning on every ship from Europe 
(until ten years ago) were fresh young 
American Doktoranden Their intel- 
lectual luggage w r as filled with European 
theories and concepts But when un- 


Hi 

packed at nur motor-numb d labora- 
tories the^e important m* looked alien 
and were prompt]} ubjurul *o a 
strenuous tiuirse in Am^riL inuifnn 
Feelings of tmurzation, for example, 
were promptly dubbid nutUndi-h in- 
nervation would do, but ft cling* were 
de trap Idfo-motar tlnory arrived, 
and though given a hospitable welcome 
by James, made little headway. Jdnn, 
as the sovereign source of movement, 
smacked too much of the divine rights 
of Herbart When ideas were offend 
to American psychologic, they com- 
monly replied, 14 Keep them Mi multi* 
and response will do quite nu <1\ , thank 
you” Flmpathy arrived in a jMirtmiri" 
teau packed in Munich Tf vus em- 
bedded in a whole self-psychology and 
in an epistemology of Wtwn von 
iremden Ichcn Everything went into 
the ash can save only a greatly over- 
simplified version of what Lipps origi- 
nally intended Motor was all 

we wanted What would we be doing 
with a “mental act that held a guarantee 
of the objectivity of our knowledge”? 

Importations m the psychology of 
thought were so roughly" handled that 
they scarcely survived at all What w r as 
unanschauhch in Wurzburg became 
anschauluh in Cornell To think with- 
out images seemed mildly treasonable, 
but to think with them gradually be- 
came unpatriotic Better to think with 
our larynx, hands and viscera, or better 
still m recent years w ith our ai turn cur- 
rents To explain volition m Wur/burg 
an impalpable decision factor, a Be - 
wusstheit, was needed But it all be- 
came so much simpler m Berkeley"— a 
mere matter of rat-\ ibrissae quivering 
with VTE at a choice point in a maze 
Other transformations were equally 
drastic. Of the counties 4 * dimensions for 
the study of personality proposed by 
Stern, the IQ alone was picked up 
Wertheimer died perplexed b>" the se- 
lective attention Americans were paying 
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to the visible tangible portions of his 
work (21 f The entire (r^/cram/vi- 
u/m U i> known in this tounlry duefly 
through an absurd little pencil and 
paper test leading to the inevitable 
profile. Small wonder that bpranger * 
exclaimed, “The gross te Gefahr Deutsch- 
land & i»t die Amerikamaucnmg" (Cf 
32, p i m ) 

One might think that, phenomenology, 
since it derives from psychology, 
might take hold in this country But 
nuntal acts are not popular, it is motor 
aits that cmint Or one might suppose 
American 4 * would take to Intcntwnality, 
a com opt dealing with the orientation of 
the subject toward an object from which 
one might predict lus future action 
But such a concept is still too subjec- 
tive It is hard for us to even under- 
stand whet it means Xttttudc we will 
adrmt--if it can be operationally de- 
fined — but mtentionality is just too 
Central European 

In short, we as Americans have mo- 
torued pMthology, Our theories of hu- 
man nature transform meditative func- 
tions into active functions The process 
clearly reflects the demand of our cul- 
ture that inner life i&sue quickly and 
visibly into tangible success' that clos- 
ures be reached both overtly and swiftly 

Do f set m to deplore the one-sided- 
lies') of our approach* I do not mean 
to Quite the contrary, it is our way 
of Rums: at things Our preference for 
action, for objectivity , has earned us to 
new liveh of attainment, and will carry 
us still further In the future European 
model* will be followed even less than 
formerly What we produce must be 
indigenous within our culture and must 
harmonize with our active orientation 
It is especially true m social psvxhologc . 
I think, that our derivations from Eu- 
rope are virtually at an end. What may 
have been valid in Wundt, Hurkheim, 
Le Kou, Tanks Pareto, will m the post- 
war era find better expression m the 
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fresher, behavioral approach of Amer- 
ica It will do so, that is, ij our psv~ 
thology of social action expands to give 
fuller play to the activitus of the total 
iirgamsm than has been r ttstomary in 
the past Even though subjective cate- 
gories do not appeal, we need to find 
better ways of linking our psychology of 
action to the central regions of person- 
ality Up to now T little progress has 
been made in this direction 

II Motor Activity and Higher 
Mental Pnoctsbts 

True, American psychologists have to 
their credit the discovery that motor ac- 
tivity pktys a pivotal role in higher 
mental functions Take as an example, 
learning we have repeatedly insisted 
that learning is ‘not passive absorption 
but an active response! 5 In the classic 
experiment by Gates, learning scores 
jumped 100 per cent when four-fifths 
of the subject’s time was devoted to 
recitation rather than to passive reading 
(IS). Haggard and Rose, recentlv re 
viewing many learning studies, including 
those that have to do with the simple 
conditioning of reflexes, report that in 
all cases learning seems to be facilitated 
if the subject himself overtly takes part, 
perhaps by turning the switch that 
rings the conditioning bell, or by draw- 
ing a line to accompany the apparent 
movement of the au ink me tic phenome- 
non, or even by clenching the fist while 
memorizing nonsense syllables The«e 
authors generalise these studies under a 
Law of Active Participation , “ when 
an individual assumes an active role in 
a learning situation (a) he tends to ac- 
quire the response- to-be-1 earned more 
rapidly, and (b) these response-patterns 
tend to be more stably formed, than 
when he remains passive’ (20, p 5b) 

How to permit such helpful motor 
activity to go on m a classroom where 
50 pupils are busy learning, is a large- 
sized pedagogical problem. ‘’The chief 
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source of the ‘problem of chs< ipline’ in 
^hooK” says Dewey, “is that the 
teacher hat, often to spend a larger part 
of the time in suppressing the bodily ac- 
tivities” of the children (14, p 165) 
The situation is wholly abnormal in 
that the teacher tries to divorce bodily 
activity from the perception of mean- 
ing, and yet perception of meaning is 
incomplete without full manipulation 
and adequate bodily movement 
Memory for material learned in school 
and college is notoriously poor, so poor 
that educators are forced to console 
themselves with the wistful adage which 
holds education to be “what you have 
left when you have forgotten all you 
learned in school ” Perhaps a few 
studious attitudes, a few analytical 
habits are left, but should content dis- 
appear from the mind as rapidly as it 
does 7 We know that content acquired 
through personal manipulation does not 
seem to evaporate so rapidly, 

I recently asked 250 college students 
to write down three vivid memories of 
their school work in the 8th grade Af- 
terward I had them indicate whether 
the memories involved their own active 
participation in the events recorded 
Were they reciting, producing, talking, 
playing, arguing, or were they passively 
listening, watching, not overtly in- 
volved? Three-quarters of the memo- 
ries were for situations m which the 
subject himself was actively participat- 
ing, even though the percentage of time 
.Actually spent in participation in the 
average 8th grade room must be small 
We may mention also the problem of 
voluntary control. Although America 
has contributed little enough to the psy- 
chology of volition, what it has con- 
tributed is typical — namely the finding 
of Bair (8) and others, that a large 
amount of excessive, and apparently 
futile, motor involvement is necessary 
before one can gain control voluntarily 
over a limited muscular segment of the 


body \\e know that a u.n ubrable 
oh r How of effort n m tiled 1 tme 
shills can hr differ* nti ttid and before 
the mdtvuluil tan develop my sifis- 
fai tnry decree of Mdf-drirrnnrwitJ^n 
In the realm of modern therapy ‘■elf- 
propelled activity plav s an in u easing 
part, as the ‘Roger* Whnnui' 1 ' b< ferries 
more and more widely applied (29) 
Analogously, the Kenny treatment for 
infantile paralysis requires the patient 
to take mure and more responsibility 
and to be more and more active other- 
wise, it is discovered, the su^gedions 
given by the therapeutist will not ac- 
complish their purpose ( 10 l Ang3.1l 
refers to the universal experience of 
psychiatrists that healthy idea*, can be 
easily conveyed to the pat Lent on the 
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intellectual level without the slightest 
benefit accruing The difficulty is to 
induce a state 111 whuh the idea “per- 
meates the persunalitv and influences 
the behavior" (7, p 32b\ In this war 
we have learned the important e of re- 
conditioning at the front, that is, of 
allowing the patient himself quickly to 
work out his aim relations with the ter- 
rifying environment that shocked him 

Facing the problem of mduoitwn in 
Germany, Levvin points to the impos- 
sibility of ideological conversion until 
requisite experience is available “To 
understand what is being talked about,” 
he says, “the individual has tn have a 
basis in experience ” No amount of 
verbal defining will convey the mean- 
ing of such concept's as k his Majesty's 
loyal opposition’ or ‘fair [day ’ To most 
Germans lov alty is identified with obedi- 
ence, the only alternative to blind 
obedience is lawless individualism and 
laissez-faire (24) 

One of the chief problems confronting 
the AMG to-day is to keep the inhabit- 
ants of liberated countries active in 
shaping their own destiny (5) Hand- 
outs beget apathy, and apatjw prevents 
an interest in one’s own future. How 
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much letter it wj ^ for Fann-ms to re- 
take their own < itv than foi the Allies 
t \ have done all the work, handing over 
thr finished product In his excellent 
new honk Mental hv^trnr, Klem <x- 
prew<. the point: “Without at tion there 
is n n duft from the wish to the deed 
There is mohv e, but no purpose There 
i* v earning without striving, hence the 
potential «Mf -improvement dies still- 
born” (22, p MO) To be Hire, we 
must not over-simplify the problem of 
return and emergent relief for Iui- 
rope's dazed and demoralized citizens 
Ted the only rule to follow, so far as it 
is at all practicable, is to allow them to 
participate fully irs their own rescue 
and rehabilitation 

III Ac TIVITY Frs«T Participation 

Facts nf this sort prove to us that 
people have to be active in order to 
learn, in order to stare up efficient 
memories, to build voluntary control, 
to be cured when they are ill, restored 
when they are faint 

Vr 

But implied in much American work 
is the proposition that one activity is as 
good as any other activity. It is random 
movement, according to much of our 
learning theory, that brings the organ- 
ism to an eventual solution And ac- 
cording to < me experimentalist, “If the 
bodv mus les are tense, the brain reac ts 
much more quickly and intensely, if 
they are relaxed, it may react weakly or 
not at all” (9, p 23). The implication 
seems to be that tenseness of any kmd 
makes for mental alertness Activity 
as such is approved 

Random movement theories of learn- 
ing, muscular tension theories of effi- 
ciency, ^peed theories of intelligence, 
and motor theories of consciousness do 
not. make a distinction that «eems tn trie 
vital, namely, the distinction between 
mere in hi tty as such and true, per- 
sonal partktpation 


Before we examine this distinction a« 
it affects psychological theory and pm- 
lice, I should like to point out that the 
self-same distinction occurs m the eco- 
nomic and social life of the common 
man 

Take, for example, Citizen San, who 
moves and has his being in thr great ac- 
tivity wheel of New York Citv Let ns 

w 

say that he spends hi> hours of uncon- 
sciousness somewhere in the badlands 
of the Bronx He wakens to grab the 
morning’s milk left at the door by an 
agent nf a vast Dairy and Distributing 
system whose corporate manmums, 
vital to his health never consciously 
concern him After paying hasty re- 
spects to his landlady, he dashes into 
the transportation system whose me- 
chanical and civic mysteries he does not 
comprehend At the factory he be- 
comes a cog for the day in a set of sys- 
tems far beyond his ken To him fas to 
everybody else) the company he works 
for is an abstraction, he plays an un- 
witting part in the ‘creation of surpluses’ 
(whatever they are), and though he 

doesn’t know it his furinus activity at 

* 

his machine is regulated bv the ‘law of 
supply and demand and by ‘the avail- 
ability of raw r materials’ and by ‘pre- 
vailing interest rates ’ Unknown to 
himself he is headed next week for the 
‘surplus labor market ’ A union official 
collects his dues, just whv he dnrsn t 
know. At noontime that corporate 
monstrosity, Horn and Hardart, swal- 
lows him up, much as he swallows one 
of its automatic pies After more ac- 
tivity in the afternoon, he seeks out a 
standardized day-dream produced in 
Hollywood, to rest his tense, but not 
efficient mind At the end of his dav 
he sinks into a tavern, and unknowingly 
victimized by the advertising cycle, or- 
ders in rapid succession Four Roses, 
Three Feathers, Golden Wedding and 
Seagram’s which “men who plan beyond 
tomorrow” like to drink. 
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sam has been active all clay, im- 
mensely active, playing a part in dozens 
of impersonal cycles of behavior He 
has brushed scores of ‘corporate per- 
sonalities/ but has entered into intimate 
relations with no single human heme 
The people he has met are idler-gear? 
hke himself meshed into sv stems of 
transmission, far too distracted to ex- 
amine any one of the cvcles in which 
thev are engaged Throughout the dav 

tr 

Sam b on the go, implicated in this tndc 
and that —but does he, in a psycho- 
logical sense, pa ituipatc in what he is 
doing ? Although constantly taik-m- 
lokcd, is he ever really rqn ■‘involved? 

\nw this problem is familiar (o all of 
us, and one of the most significant de- 
velopments of the past decade is its en- 
trance into both industrial and social 
psvchnlogy The way the problem has 
been formulated by industrial psycholo- 
gists is roughly this 

The individual’s desire for personal 
status is apparently insatiable Whether 
we sav that he longs for prestige, for 
wlj-rcspccf, autonomy, or self-regard, a 
dynamic factor of this order is appar- 
ently the strongest of his drives Per- 
haps it is an elementary nrganismic 
principle as Angyal (7) and Goldstein 
(19) would have it, perhaps it is rather 
a distillation of more primitive biologi- 
cal drives with social competitiveness 
somehow added to the brew For our 
purposes it does not matter 

What the industrial psychologist has 
discovered is that when the work-situa- 
tion in which the individual finds him- 
self realistically engages the status- 
seeking motive, when the individual is 
busily engaged m using his talents un- 
derstanding his work, and having pleas- 
ant social relations with foreman and 
fellow-worker, then he is, as the saying 
goes, ‘identified’ with his job. He likes 
his work; he is absorbed in it, he is 
productive In short, m McGregor’s 
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terms he is mdiwriulh j L ,** , th it u 

to sav, he i paitiupaiP (7B) 

When on the <4h*r hand, the .Um- 
tion is Muh t h it the ^?utu--n nuvr* his 
no chant e of gearing dn’If mi » Th< cv 
ternal cv<d(.> of event* wVai the md?- 
vidual goes through motion* that be 
does not find meaningful when hr <iW - 
not rcallv participate fht-m none re- 
bellion against authority, inmplamP 
griping, go -sip rumor, apt iting, 
di^ iffection of all sort* The mb— iti*- 

mJ 

faction is low In MiGnizoi * frrnu 
under ?iuh nrui.nstam e- im mdiudiul 
is not active, he i*- indn-frcdh r><vfu< 

In the armed fonr m fedi i d em- 
ployment, in mIiooI s% trn - the Line 
prim lple hol(K Oidimnlv thoM at the 
top fm<l that thev hm* uffiMent < om- 
prehension, mi flu lent r< *p ij’Mbibty and 
sufficient, per-imal static T/a / are not 
the ones who gripe and g" -ip It is the 
lower-downs who indulge in tendun y- 
vvil against the brass hat-, who com- 
plain, who go AWOL, berime inert or 
gang up against a scapegoat When m 
actual comb it, all the energies and fram- 
ing, all the personal rt^pmiMbdiU of 
which a sol flier is capable are called 
upon, then egos are eng apt d for all they 
are worth Men are active, they have 
no time to be reactive, nor have they 
reason tn be 

Accepting this analysis as correct the 
problem before us is whether the im- 
mense amount of reactivity shown in 
business offices and factories in federal 
bureaus m schools, <. m be reduced, as 
it is when men at the front are using all 
their talents and are participating tn 
the full in hfe-and-death combat 

We are learning some of the condi- 
tions in which reactivity does decline 
Friendly, unaffected social relations are 
the most indispensable condition. Pa- 
tronizing hand-outs and wage-mceutive 
systems alone do not succeed. Oppor- 
lumties for consultation on personal 
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problem < are, vimrwhat surprisingly, 
found in be iriijH>rtant And -is imm- 
Ihts <«f this Swniy hiv e shown, group 
dec Fi ft n npru diM ii'-jon. diul (hi* re- 
training of loaders m a* tord.iw e with 
demoiratK S tndarrK viild remarkable 

«p 

results One of Ja win's discoveries in 
this (opncctinn is lalK revealing 
People who dedike a certain food are 
resistant to procure put upon them in 
the fnrni of persuasion and request but 
when the individual himself .is member 
rd a group votes, after discussion, tn 
alter his fr^d-habits, bis eagerness tr> 
reach this g‘ul is inch pendent of his 
personal like nr dislike (?5) In other 
word", a jwnson tta^rs to lit* reactive 
and t outran in requ^t to a desirable 
cows** f if conduct nnlv when he himself 

v 

has had a hind m declaring that course 
of coriflur t to he desirable 

Such findings add up to the s-mple 
proposition that people mint have a 
hand in saving themselves, they cannot 
and will not be saved from the outside 
In masting that participation de- 
pends upon ego involvement, it would 
be a mistake if we were to assume th.it 
we are dealing with a wholly self-cen- 
tered and parasitic ego that demands 
unlimited status, and power for the indi- 
vidual himself (33) Often, indeed the 
ego is clamorous, jealous, possessive and 
cantankerous But this is true chieflv 
when it is forced to be n'atthf against 
constant threats and deprivations We 
all know of ‘powtT'ptopl?' who cannot, 
as we mv, ‘submerge thtor egos » The 
trouble comes, I suspect, not because 
their egos are unsubmerged, but be- 
cause they arc still reactive toward sortie 
outer or inner features of the situation 
which are can-dug conflicts and in^e- 
cuntv Reactive egos tend to perceive 
their neighbor' and a«*<uatis as threats 
rather than as collaborators 

But for the most part people who are 
participant in cooperative activity are 
just as much satisfied when a teammate 
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solves a common problem as when they 
themselves solve it (26) Your ten- 
sions can be relieved by rm work, and 
rny tensions bv jour work, provided we 
are co-participants Whatever our egos 
were like originally, thev are now for 
the most part socially regenerate Self- 
ish gratifications give wav to coopera- 
tive satisfaction when the ego-bounda- 
ries are enlarged 

Nowadays we hear n said by our own 
colleagues that Americans will never 
participate m a postwar world union 
unless it is shown clearly to be to their 
^elf-interest to do so Undoubtedly the 
statement is true, but Sdf-mterest is 
highlv extensible A revealing study 
by Lt Leighton* conducted at a Japa- 
nese relocation tenter makes this point 
dear (23) 

When the Japanese were asked to pick 
cotton in nearby ranches to help save 
the crop, very few 7 responded The rea- 
son was that they were expected to do- 
nate all wages above $16 00 a month tn 
a community trust fund, to be used for 
the common good 

There was as yet insufficient com- 
munity feeling, the over-all trust fund 
seemed too big, too distant, too uncer- 
tain All that happened was endless 
argument for and against the trust 
fund, while the cotton stood in the 
fields 

At this point the schools asked to be 
allowed to go picking and to use the 
money for school improvements This 
request was granted, and soon church 
groups, recreational societies and other 
community units showed themselves 
eager to go on the same basis, and the 
project was a success 

What we learn from this studv is that 
self-interest may not extend to include 
an object so remote and impersonal as 
a community trust fund, but may 
readily embrace school improvements, 
church and recreational centers For 
most people there is plenty of ego- 
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relevance to be found in teamwork pro- 
vided the composition of the team and 
its identity of interest are clearly un- 
derstood t 4 

Americans will endorse international 

cooperation m the future (as they do 
at the present moment) provided they 
continue to see its relevance to their 
own extended egos, and provided they 
feel that in some way they themselves 
are participating m the decisions and 
activities entailed 

Nearly everyone will bear testimony 
to the superiority of satisfaction that 
comes from successful teamwork as 
contrasted to solitary achievement 
Membership in a group that has suc- 
cessfully braved dangers and sur- 
mounted obstacles together is a mem- 
bership that is ego-involved, and the 
egos in question are not parasitic but 

are socialized. 

An important byproduct of partici- 
pation, as I am using the term, is the 
reduction of stereotypes Sam's mind 
we can be sure was a clutter of false 
stereotypes concerning the Dairy com- 
pany, the transportation system, the ab- 
stract corporation for which he works, 
concerning economic laws, federal regu- 
lation, to say nothing of the tabloid 
conceptions begotten in Hollywood and 
by advertisers Had he really partici- 
pated m his employment his notions of 
‘the Company/ of surpluses, of labor 
unions would have become realistic Tn 
recent years for some of us a job in 
Washington has happily shattered our 
previous stereotypes concerning sover- 
eignty, bureaucracy, and other alleged 
attributes of ‘the government 1 One of 
the favorable results of the war will be 
the fact that men who have shared a 
common destiny, participating together 
in bombing crews, m life-and-death as- 
saults, will at last be freed from their 
tabloid assumptions regarding the na- 
ture of Jews, Negroes, Catholics, and 
other American minorities. 


IV Participvnt 1)i m»kr\cy 

At the time of a presidential cVdion 
we know that nnlv about three m every 

v * 

five eligible voters go to the {Mills At 
primary tune the ratio i * more hkrlv to 
be one in every four Yet voting the 
irreducible minimum of participation in 
political democracy People who do not 
vote at least once m four years are to- 
tally non-participant, those who vote 
°nlv in a presidential election- -these 
comprise at least a third of all voters— 
are scan elv better off And if we 

Mr 

wished to complicate matters we might 
ask whether those who go to the polls 
are really participating with the deeper 
layers of personality, nr whether their 
voting is, so to speak, a peripheral ac- 
tivity instigated perhaps by fanfare or 
by local bosses It would not be hard 
to prove that participation in political 
affairs, as well as in industrial, educa- 
tional, and religious life, is rare Tn 
this respect mo^t people resemble Citi- 
zen Sam 

Two contemporary social psycholo- 
gists have concerned themselves deeply' 
with this problem They' see that in- 
creasingly since the days of the indus- 
trial revolution individuals have found 
themselves m the grip of immense forces 
whose workings they have no pow r er of 
comprehending, much less influencing 
One of the writers, John Dewey, states 
the problem in this way 
“The ramification of the issues before 
the public is so wide and intricate, the 
technical matters involved are so spe- 
cialized, the details are so many and so 
shifting, that the public cannot for any 
length of time identify and hold itself. 
It is not that there is no public, no large 
body of persons having a common in- 
terest in the consequences of social 
transactions There is too much pub- 
lic, a public too diffused and scattered 
and too intricate in composition” (15, 
p. 137). 
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Drwty ha> spent many years .seeking 
remedw- for tins ntualum ( hiefly he 
hts laid cmpbuM^ up*m the nml for 
fmeto-facc association, for evolving 
flenv»cra!ic method 4 - within ‘•(bool and 
nrighbt irhrvi<l that < iti^rns mav ob- 

tain m their nerves and monies the 
basic experience nf relating thur activi- 
ties in matters of common concern 
Snmp politic al writers, r j» , Mary P Fol- 
ic tt (16), have held that the solution 
hen m reconstituting pobtual groups on 
a small enough scale so that each nti/en 
mav meet Lve-tn-fure with other mem- 
her" nf a gen graphical or occupational 
group, elating reprea nt at rv es who Will 
m turn deal far Mo-face with other rep- 
resentatives Though the town may no 
longer hr the best unit for operation 
the ‘pint of the town-meeting is thus 
to a degree recaptured “Democracy," 
savs Dewey, “must hegm at home and 
its home is the neighlmrlv community" 

(15, p 21 1) 

Central to Dewev’s solution also is 

rr 

freedom of publicity To obstruct or 
restrict publicity is to limit and distort 
public opinion The control of broad- 
casting and of the press by big adver- 
tisers is an initial source of distortion 
Other groups need freer ventilation for 
their views, in order to reduce rigidity, 
hostility, and reactivity 

The second social psychologist, F H 
\llport, states the problem rather dif- 
ferently He how- an individual 
enmeshed within innumerable (vales oF 
activity all imposed upon him from 
without can retain his integrity as a 
person 5 Like Sam. he finds himself a 
cog in counties corporate machines 
State, county, federal governmental sys- 
tems affect him, as do ecnnomic cycles, 
the impersonal «y stems known as pri- 
vate enterprise, conscription m wartime, 
«<*■ ul seumtv ; so too city transporta- 
tion, milk production and delivery, con- 
sumption, homing, banking But he 
does not affect them How can he^ 


F H Allport points to an inherent con- 
tradiction that seems to he in Dewey’s 
position (1, Ch 5) The latter hopes 
that, the individual wall participate m 
every public that his own interests t re- 
ate in common with others That is to 
say, Sam should join with others who 
are affected by the same municipal, 
banking, transporting, feeding, housing 
t voles and work out common problems 
But Sam would be a member of hun- 
dreds of segmental tv pcs of public 
\nd in dashing from one ‘common in- 
terest’ meeting to another, he would not 
find his interests as an individual truly 
fulfilled by being partial! \ included in 
multiple groups He would still he a 
puppet of many' systems As complexi- 
ties increase unde r modern conditions, 
total inclusion of the personality in spe- 
cial i/ed publics becomes increasingly 
difficult to achieve 

Like Dewev, F H Allpnrt has given 
various suggestions for the solution of 
the problem but chiefly his emphasis has 
been upon the creation of a scientific 
spirit m the common man encouraging 
him to call into question the corporate 
fictions, the sanctity of the economic 
cycles, which, unthinkingly he takes for 
granted By questioning the trans- 
cendental reality commonly ascribed to 
nationhood, to Consumer competition, ’ 
to institutional fictions, and bv -.ubai- 
tuting direct experience with the ma- 
terials affecting his life the individual 
mav himself eventually work out a 
measure nf integrity and wholeness 
within himself (2) 

Both Dewey and F H Allport seem 
to agree that the only alternative to a 
keener analysis of the behavioral en- 
vironment and more active participa- 
tion in leshapmg it, is to give wav pro- 
gressively to outer authority, to uni- 
formity, to discipline, and dependence 
upon the leader This battlefield exists 
here and now within each of us The 
answer to growing complexity in the 
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social sphere is renewed efforts at par- 
ticipation by each one of us, or else a 
progress^ e decline of inert and unques- 
tioning masses, submitting to govern- 
ment by an elite which will have little 
regard for the ultimate interest of the 
common man 

Xow drawing together the threads of 
this problem, we are confronted with the 
following facts 

] Since the industrial revolution there 
has been increasing difficulty on the 
part of the ordinal v citi7en m com- 
prehending and affecting the forces 
which control his destiny 

2 Potentially the individual is a mem- 
her of many, many publics, defined 
as groups of people having a com- 
mon interest, for example, as voters, 
motorists, veterans, employers, con- 
sumers, co-religionists 

3 No public includes all of an indi- 
vidual’s interests 

To these facts we add our earlier con- 
clusions, namely, that 

4 Activity alone is not participation 
Most of our fellow citizens spin as 
cogs in many systems without engag- 
ing their own egos even in those ac- 
tivities of most vital concern to them 

5 When the ego is not effectively en- 
gaged the individual becomes reac- 
tive He lives a life of ugly protest, 
finding outlets in complaints, stnkes, 
above all in scapegoating, in this con- 
dition he is ripe prey for a demagogue 
whose whole purpose is to focus and 
exploit the aggressive outbursts of 
non-participating egos 

V Tow vim \ Solution 

It is riskv indeed to suggest m a few 
words the solution of such an immense 
social problem Certainly it will re- 
quire the combined efforts of educators, 
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statesmen, and to run ue the 

common man from pr^dnauunl 

But from our pr«*tdmg dw u *, ion 
one line of thought ^taiuB out a- jmt- 
ticulirh helpful 

Is it not true that all of u- find 
coercive demands upon oui motor 
terns impo«(d h\ the ("ipmate eye It*- in 
which we move, gent r dh without •>(»* 
ous frustration resulting 4 5 Speaking for 
myself, onlv the outei iavtr^ ot im jitr* 
sonahtv are engagid in im i.ipicitv 
automobile owner, insurance holder, 
Blue Cross member, consumer of cloth- 
ing. patron of the IRT IVrhaps vou 
sa\, I should be more nitcrc -ted m the-e 
cycles, but I replv one must ilioiee and 
other things are more import. mt to me 
In this age of specialization all of is are 
willing to delegate expert fum terns to 
experts We simply cannot be bothered 
about the innumerable tec brutal aspects 
of living that are not our spe< ialt> To 
be sure, in matters of broad political or 
ethical policv -making the story is dif- 
ferent, we cannot so easilv avoid re- 
sponsibility Political reforms making 
possible good schools, re< rout inn, and 
health are presumably the concern of all 
people National policv in securing a 
lasting peace is a matter of great mo- 
ment for each one of us But even 
among these broad souul and political 
issues I find some that ext ite me more 
than others 

What I am saving is that I cannot 
share Dewey's dismay at onr failure to 
create innumerable self-tome inns pub- 
lics wherever there are common inter- 
ests In the first phu e, these publics 
need operate only on the broadest 
policv -forming level, and, in the second 
place, a relatively jtw members of a 
group can often serve adequately as 
representatives of others who are like- 
minded I do not mean that a few pub- 
lic spirited citizens should do all the 
work There should be widtr distribu- 
tion of responsibility But my point is 
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that talents differ Whit warms one 
tqn e kills another 

Nt >w assuming that the major fields 
of activity open to all normal people 
are the economic, the educational, rec- 
reational, political, religious and do- 
mestic, we might assert that a healthy 
ego should find true partu ipation in all 
of them Or allowing one blind spot to 
the bachelor, to the constitutional hater 
of sports or of politics, to the agnostic, 
there is stiil need for a balanced diet 
of participation m, say, five fields 

Against some such norm we might 
test our present situation Do we find 
Citizen Sam truly participating in some 
one political undertaking, in some one 
of his economic contacts (preferably, of 
course, in his job where he spends most 
of his time); is he really involved in 
some religious, educational, recreational 
pursuits, and in family affairs? If we 
find that he is not actively involved m 
all of these areas of participation, we 
may, as I say, grant him a blind spot 
or two. But unless he is in some areas 
e go-engaged and participant his life n 
crippled and his existence a blemish on 
demur racy. 

In brief, it is neither possible nor de- 
sirable that all of our activities and con- 
tacts in our complex social order should 
penetrate beneath the surface of our 
personalities But unless we try de- 
liberately and persistently to affect our 
destinies at certain points, especially 
where broad political policies are con- 
cerned, and in some of the other repre- 
sentative areas of our life, we are not 
democratic personalities, w^e have no 
balance or wholeness, and society under- 
goes proportionate stultification. 

VI. Nfw Dirfotions for Social 

Psychology 

Returning to our starting point, mv 
contention is that the earlier emphasis 
of American psychology on motor at- 
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tivitv as such is now changing into an 
emphasis upon ego-involved partn ipa- 
tion. As time goes on it will mark in- 
creasingly the essential differences that 
exist between movement initiated at the 
surface level and at the deeper levels of 
personality (3) To do so will not be 
to abandon our dependence on the to- 
nal climate in which we work Quite 
the contrary at last the genius of 
American psychology will be brought 
into line with the century of the com- 
mon man (17). 

What concretely are the roles that 
psychologists will play in this process 5 
At least half a dozen can already be 
fairly well defined - 

1 To those who serve in some con- 
sulting or guidance capacity Citizen 
Sam will come as a client He will have 
this symptom or that — perhaps re- 
sentment, depression, bewilderment, or 
apathy, Among college students, a cer- 
tain unpublished study suggests that 20 
per cent are apathetic, complaining that 
they have no values whatever to live by 
It calls for great therapeutic skill to 
lead such clients to commit themselves 
unreservedly to something I hav v sug- 
gested that a balanced personality needs 
deep-rooted participation in all or most 
of the six spheres of value, the political, 
economic, recreational, religious, cul- 
tural-scientific, and domestic But com- 
mitments cannot be too comprehensive 
It is not politics or economics ns a whole 
that evokes participation, but merely 
some one limited and well-defined issue 
m the total sphere The democratic 
personality needs to influence some but 
not all of the factors that influence him 
in representative fields of his activity 

2 The consultant may go one step 
further Sam should feel not only that 
he is a citizen participating at crucial 
points in common activities, but he 
should be oriented as well toward the 
inner crises that will occur, for example, 
in middle age when vitality recedes, 
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when his furious activity can no longer 
\ >t sustained, when he faces old age and 
death itself Sam, if T may put it in 
this vi ay, needs to find that metaphors 
and images are more important ulti- 
mately than motor gyrations In other 
words, the consulting psychologist has 
responsibility for encouraging subjective 
richness in personality For in the 
broader sense participation extends be- 
yond the clays when active citizenship is 
possible The ego needs to be whole- 
timely attached to life even after effi- 
ciency of action declines 

3 Industrial psychologists and group 
workers have already found a reward- 
ing line of woik in educating manage- 
ment, foremen, and employees in re- 
spect to the conditions that increase 
efficiency through participation in the 
job The same type of effort is also 
yielding returns m other directions — 
especially in recreational and educa- 
tional enterprises 

4. I would call attention specifically 
to the forum movement in this country 
which is one of the symptoms of the 
common man’s awakening Problems of 
group discussion he at the very core of 
social psychology, and we shall do well 
to seize the opportunity now offered for 
investigation and social action m this 
field I suggest that public opinion polls 
be geared to these neighborhood discus- 
sion meetings Opinion recorded cold on 
a front porch is likely to be different and 
less enlightened than that recorded after 
an hour’s participation in a people’s 
policy forum 

5 As teachers, both in college and m 
adult centers, we have a job to do m 
encouraging the participation of the 
public m the progress of science itself 
The layman now finds it impossible to 
keep pace with science Dazed by the 
benefits of radio, auto, airplane and 
vitamins, all of which regulate his life, 
he stands on the sidelines and cheers as 
the procession of science goes by He 
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has little real contact with the material 
from which his life is fashioned and 
little understanding Inhibitions dem- 
onstrations and simplified experiments 
will help him understand (2) But the 
layman needs even mnrtq he needs to 
know how to control the applications of 
science While bestowing upon him 
many blessings, science has also given 
its bounty to tyrant* and to the self- 
appointed elite, with the result of fabu- 
lous fortunes for the few. slums and 
squalor for the many, violent wars and 
suffering beyond endurance The com- 
mon man has not chosen these conse- 
quences He was never consulted, was 
never participant in guiding the appli- 
cations of science 

It would not be difficult to expand 
this list of services that psychology can 
provide m leading the common man into 
more effective participation during the 
democratic renaissance that lies ahead 
The fact that so many of us have had 

m 

active war experience guarantees that 
devices and techniques, as well as the 
requisite purpose, are available for this 
work 

Before listing my sixth and last sug- 
gestion, may I digress for a moment to 
call attention to the present training 
that psychologists are obtaining as par- 
ticipants? 

VII Psychologists as Participants 

The Office of Psychological Person- 
nel tells us that within the current year, 
approximately one-quarter of the 4500 
psychologists listed are in the armed 
forces (64 per cent if we count only 
male psychologists between IS and 38); 
another quarter works full or part time 
for the federal government or war agen- 
cies (27) Impressive as these figures 
are they do not include many others 
who are closely' linked to the common 
effort through unreported community 
work and personal sacrifice On the 
other hand, to be sure, some nominally 
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engaged m war work may he mere 
Hller-goar^ accomplishing little Though 
they *41111 in the total chain their egos 
are not engaged For the most part, 
however, (he involvement is authentic 
ami the experience gratifying 

One wonders what the youthful por- 
tion tvf the profession will do with their 
training Some have lost their taste for 
academic life and will remain in ‘practi- 
cal* work Among tho^e who return to 
teach we tan anticipate that the content 
arid form of their instruction wall he af- 
fected by (heir experiences One of <nir 
ablest young social psychologists writes 
me that he intends, if it can be ar- 
ranged, to teach six months m the year 
and spend the other six in an advertis- 
ing business where social psychology is 
put into practice In doing so he is not 
forsaking science, quite the contrary, 
he knows that only by observing the in- 
stallation of psychological science can 
its farts be separated from its fantasies 

What the war has dune for the ma- 
jority of social psychologists is to pro- 
vide them with a direction for future 
work, a direction that will not be lost 
m our generation. Committed to ad- 
vancing democracy, we have found tools 
to work with, specialties that we mean 
to continue to use There are pclling, 
content analysis, group decision, leader- 
ship training, devices for alleviating 
minority tensions and many other use- 
ful techniques 

There are also negative lessons we 
have learned One of these has im- 
pressed me constantly Mine the excited 
summer of 1940 I dare say we have 
all had the experience ot seeing plans 
manufactured too rapidly Most of the 
blue-prints we drew up have become 
waste paper Quick and alert minds 
meet in a committee, givod rapport is 
established; solutions are rapidly' de- 
signed at the verbal level They are 
plausible solutions, and often seem much 
better than the policies and practices 


that eventuate under the auspices of less 
expert groups An example of what I 
mean is the 500 page bluc-prmt pre- 
pared by the Committee for National 
Morale early m 1941 for a Federal 
Morale Service It seemed like a more 
adequate plan than the stammering se- 
nes of arrangements that followed, the 
OFF, COT, OSS, OWI But obviously 
the blue-print w r as not geared to politi- 
cal realities How many other plans 
fad because they are not suitable to the 
existing situation? 

Granted that plans of men, like those 
of mice, ‘gang aft agley,’ should the 
plans of social scientists suffer as large 
a proportion of casualties as they' do? 
There are plans for community work, 
plans for international cooperation, 
plans for reorganization of a faculty, 
for postwar rehabilitation, for this and 
for that My impression is that the 
plans devised by social psychologists are 
unusually fluent, plausible, and reflect a 
high ‘verbal factor * But for the most 
part these good intentions fail in ac- 
tum Our thoughts leap heavenward, 
our muscles remain below Conceding 
that intellectual leaders should often 
point to goals above present probabili- 
ties of attainment, that they should be 
didactic, imaginative, still the mortality 
rate of their plans in these times of crisis 
is too high 

There are many occasions when an 
academic social psychologist evolves a 
bright idea, does the exploratory work, 
obtains rather convincing results on a 
limited scale, and then finds himself 
blocked m getting his ideas used His 
participation is excellent up to a point, 
but it falls short of application — which 
means it falls very' short indeed The 
final chapter to the sad story is some- 
times that his ego ceases to be active, 
and becomes react ive He feds frus- 
trated, becomes critical, bites at the 
brass hats, the Foundations, and lapses 
into apathy. 
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The roots of his difficulty are proh- 
a [>K three m number (1) Though he 
has sensed a need, no responsible or- 
ganization has signified its intention to 

his results He has proceeded with- 
out adequate cooperation and guidance 
( 2 ) He has not learned to w rite simple 
convincing, action-compelling reports of 
his research (3) He is too much of a 
soliptust, unable to realize that because 
results are fast mating and significant to 
him, the} will not appeal to men who 
make policies and initiate action unless 
these men too are worried about the 
problem in question, and unless the re- 
mits reach them at the right time and 
m a clear a* ay 

A social psychologist must not ex- 
pect people to applaud his neat study 
because it is a neat study Public 
police will never mesh itself into the 
tempo of the laboratory or into the 
stvle of our technical journals To be 
effective social psychology must go 100 
per cent of the way in meeting the de- 
mands of policy-forming agencies m re- 
spect to the content, the style, and the 
timing of its work It is sad to note 
that our profession, by and large, is not 
adept at the task of installation, whether 
m government bureaus, industry, or the 
community 

There are, of course, striking indi- 
vidual exceptions In these foitunate 
u«es the psychologist becomes effective 
Ihh ause of his ability to combine in his 
awn person the functions ot both ‘fact 
tinder' and ‘operator 1 (6, 31) 

VIII Conclusion 

My final point is a plea that in fu- 
ture theoretical and systematic writing 
s'cial psy chnlogists give due considera- 
tion to the historical trend I have out- 
lined Reduced to the briefest possible 
datemrnt it is this* 

Halt a century ago psychologists 
characteristically ascribed to the per- 


sonality ceitum v T o\muns out m it •> the 
will, the r oul, the «<]f, the nv»ral >enti- 
mrnls, or some ntler ruling t mil tv 
Subsequent emphasis upon the motor 
prtxccses, ( spt v Lilly in \n.cnut, re- 
sulted m a kind of entropy fnr person- 
ality Being deprived of its self-pohung 
functions personality scenuri to dissolve 
into endless cycles of motnr activitv 

w' w 

controlled by stimulus or by habit 
Like a taxicab its sunewu 1 excursions 
had little relation to one another Then 
gradually some principles of self-regula- 
tion returned to p-uhology, a bit 
tinndh and not too dcarlv, under the 
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guise ol integration,’ ‘\ jgiUw t\’ ‘hi mieo- 
stasis * 

‘Ego-functions' too were introdui cd to 
provide for a re-centcring of peisonality 
with an increase m its stability Ego- 
functions, as I have shown el -t where, 
are of many kinds, and the ego is sus- 
ceptible of many definitions (3) 

Perhaps the mo«t important distinc- 
tion concerns reactive ego-functions 
which are resistant, contrary, clamorous, 
as opposed to :ti tive ego- functions which 
find full expression in participant ac- 
tivity When participating the indi- 
vidual discovers that hts occupational 
manipulations grow meaningful, his 
community contacts are understood and 
appreciated He becomes interested in 
shaping many of the events that con- 
trol his life. 

Participation, as opposed to periph- 
eral motor activity, sinks a shaft into 
the inner-subjective regions of the per- 
sonality It taps central values Thus 
m studying participation the psycholo- 
gist has an approach to the complete 
person 

Random movement, derived from the 
sensori-motor layer of the personality, 
has too long been our paradigm for the 
behavior of man It fads to draw' the 
essential distinction between aimless ac- 
tivity and participation The concept 
of random movement denies digmty to 
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human nature, the cunrept of participa- 
tion confers du$miy. American psy- 
cboluigy’ intrea'smgly studies the condi- 
tions of participation it elevate its 
conception ol human nature, an event, 
we can be sure, that will at last gratify 

the man in the street 

In focusing upon problems of par- 
ticipation social psychology will also be 
advancing democracy, for, as Dewey 
has shown, the task of obtaining from 
the common man participation in mat- 
ters affecting his own destiny is the cen- 
tral problem of democracy 

Skills learned by at least half our 
profession during this war are welhde- 
Mgned to carry out this purpose Psy- 
chologists can employ them in diverse 
ways as consultants, group workers, per- 
sonnel executives, teachers, writers, and 
community leaders. And in following 
this road psychologists as individuals 
will find their own salvation, for— com- 
mon men that they are — they will dis- 
cover that they too are participating in 
the march of democracy 
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GfN'FUCISM n EGO ST RUG I UR E IN THEORIES 

OF PI RSONALlTY 

R^pururd from llnlttfr Jmmifil nf l dtif alumni P^dwlofiy XVI. June 191ft, 57 f>S 
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[‘mh \a> remit years modern them ns of personality have suffered from an 
oven rnphasis uf*>n jgnietn determinants of conduct Instincts, early habits, 
and the auloi hthonotis Id between thin have fashioned an at count of motiva- 
tion that is e ^ ntiallv an han lhe resulting theories fail to deal adequately 
with tin l 'fitinip'itan i Jurat hr of human motives, neglecting especially the 
variety, individuality, and mtentionality that are the earmarks of adult 
purposes 

linausc* I hdnve tluse statements to be tiue I have accepted the editor’s 
kind imitation to participate m the pit sent swnposium, and likewise his 
suggt^timi that I might tare to dip batk into the preceding symposium of this 
Joins U winch dealt with the portentous question, ‘Is the Doctrine of 
instirn Dead J As I s*ct* it the same fundamental issues unde rlie both series 
of pa tars. 

In the earlier symposium various authors dealt generously with my own 
view n on motivation 1 In all cases I Imd their expositions lucid and fair, and 
thur cnltiisrns trenchant and helpful Mr. Hurt, the strongest champion of 
instincts and the least jiersuaded by recent attacks upon the doctrine, is 
understandably a diarp, but eminently just, critic of the theory of ‘ functional 
autonomy ' Before discussing Mr. Burts arguments may we take a brief 
glume backward in older to see just where, in 1946, theories of personality 
seem to stand * 


II. PrnspK nvr 

Prior to the last two decades nearly all of the important influences upon 
moduli p-wtledueual theory stressed the importance of constitutional, 
liMiwtm, or eail\ deu lopment.il f.ntois The 4 New Psychology ' began m 
the late Nineteenth (Yntury with lingering times of phrenology, and sought 
in brain haulistUon to dimmer some' unchuiging determinants of behaviour 
in i nudifuttuial make-up Put it drew its main strength from Darwins 
demonstiatmn of the continuity of species In Morgan, Loeb, McDougull, 
jiinu ■*', Ifiorndikc and many others it was self-evident that the instincts of 
animals i * >ntimml m tin human spmes to be the prime movers When the day 
of hhavmur^rn dawned, reflexes and drives replaced instincts, without (as 
mam c ntn s have turret tly argued) (hanging the essential emphasis upon innate 
motivation 

: P I \lknos, this Jttwn i< 1942 Vol 12 1-9, T H Pear, this Journal , 1942; 

1J, HO i47 < Pa hi this / urnat 194 S \ < d IS I-H Mr Pear has also presented 
die/M ol mv veus in ho \ iptr ‘ \ie theie Unman Instiruls 5 Bulletin of the John 
K\tand$ t than 1942 \ol 27 \ f <> 1. 
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Then came the conditioned reflex In essence this dot trim* is as n div i*?i* 
as is McDougalTs conception of instincts Both vuvu allow' for .in * \un*v*n 
of stimuli that will arouse an original unconditioned dynamism A Uh a n mi w 
who holds that high morale or firm ideological conviction in an adult repie < nt <■ 
a conditioning of security responses that originated, perhaps m p* ImvM 
breast-feeding, is arguing that the hunger-drive and sm'kimr nqb\r-> undirhe 
to-day's mature conduct The argument like MrI)rmg«ilU I he latter 
would say that high morale reflects a well-developed sentiment of If- regard, 
which in turn is sustained by a blend of mstmctiv e energies, chietlv self- is** rium 
and submission For my part, I find it far easier to unde rstanil Me I kmcsdl 
conception of the channelling of instinctive energies at the hiu esu\« of 

development than to imagine what dynamism is supposed to mid* rhe 
contemporary motivation m terms of conditioned drives The behaviourist 
traces the fear of furry objects to the infant s startle at the lurking of a dog 
But such conditioning, we know, lasts only a short time unless reinh »r< ♦ d \V h\ 
do we find so much timidity and anxiety m adults without mnfuroment 
through the unconditioned startle mechanism * Tnrted to cImkm* 1 should 
certainly elect McDougalTs explanation m terms of a channelled and n\ dnl 
instinct of fear 

The essential triviality of conditioning as a formula to am amt for 
persistent motives (other than prepotent reflexes or viscerogenit dims] lul 
many early behaviourists into Freudianisrn Like McDougall, I n ml had a 
reservoir of energy to draw upon (Horme, Libido), though 1* rends m^timts 
were less differentiated and less numerous than McDougalTs Lvmone knows 
that Freud ascribed motivation to the Id, and said ‘ the strut turi* of tD* Id 
never changes * By insistence upon the unchanging character of the Id, Freud 
presented us with another archaic conception of motivation that is at nm e 
fatalistic, blind, and inescapably infantile 

By stressing, in addition, early repressions and fixations -which give tin 
slant to the individual style of life — Freud brought on another phn>e of 
geneticism m modern psychology Think of the vast literature t u i urnulutt d in 
recent years to warn us that infant security, infant overdo pendente, sibling 
jealousy, and toilet training give a set to personality that tan scarcely be 
abrogated by later experience Psychoanalysts (both Freudian and others) 
behaviourists, and child psychologists of all sorts, seem agreed on the imp »rt ain't 
of early habit-formations They view habits not onl> As ‘ second nature * blit 
even, according to one enthusiast, as 4 the whole of human nature ’ 

The instinct doctrine of the McDougalhan variety, as I have said, is nmt« 
acceptable than the crude theories of 4 concatenated retle\< s 4 which when 
appropriately conditioned are suppossed to account for all behaviour l he 
latter theory is totally unable to provide any intelligible conception of the 
present causation of behaviour Conditioning, as I have said, requires mnfi >r< e- 
ment (to prevent extinction), and w r hat native sources of energy, pray till, art* 
called upon to reinforce the motives of patriotism, the sense of diiu , or a 
passion for book-collecting ^ McDougall can at least call upon the lasting 
energies of the parental instinct, self-assertion, and submission to account for 
such complex and evolved interests Yet the remoteness of these postulated 
McDougalhan energies from the concrete structure of contemporary motives I*, 
a troublesome matter, It is not W’lth McDougalTs concept of purjxi>e that one 
can quarrel, but only with the pre-ordained, eternal, and abstractly conceived 

character of the purposes proposed by him 

After the decline of phrenology, the geneticism of constitutional endowment 
had less influence than the geneticism of instincts, conditioning, and early 
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Vet in merit \eais one marks the resurgence of constitutionalism 
in the* w.-ik of KwWlimn and still more recently, of Sheldon 1 * The mild 
merits of tins approach nun be appreciated even if we arc forced to reject its 

t'v tmne claim? 

Fn mwuiuiw Psychoanalysis, behaviourism, hormic psychology , 
t oiisSitulion il p^vthol<»R> , and the preoccupations of child psychologists, all 
favour ti backward emphasis They regard motives, say at the age of fifty, as 
f laborap d, < ondiboned, sublimated, or otherwise modified, editions of instincts, 
,] nu ., ,, r Id an id who*' structure * never changes ’ One might as well say 
t bat thv pianistm dextf rit\ uf Myra Hess is an elaboration and extension of her 
« .riginal gmvp-retlex Granted that there is a continuous evolution of her manual 
,b Ct-r rit> fr< u a the days when the grasp retlex was her only digital stock in trade, 
is tfi»* energy that sustains her skill the aboriginal energy of the grasp ? The 
gi.jsp retie \ M ivtd one fum tmn m her life , musical dexterity a wholly different 
fum tmn Htlotnal tvnimmtv dot & not mean junctional continuity > 

Although g( netirmni in one form or another has clearly dominated most 
modern tin ones of personality, it has not held exclusive sway There is, for 
instance, the mathematical approach This, surely, takes a cross-sectional 
view , attempting to determine the principal patterns (traits, factors, syndromes) 
that lolmir a life at the moment the anaylsis is made. Geneticism is not over- 
unphasised by the mathematical psychologists But would it not be fair to 
si\ that fai tonsts in general show very little interest in the theoretical problem 
uf motivation 3 Factorial work i? infrequently applied to orectic qualities, and 
where it is applied the nature of the resulting units is unclear* Though 
t ( >uU rnp raneous in its emphasis, the conception of factors, like that of instincts, 
smns to me remote from the spmtu allv goal-directed behaviour of a concretely 
rnotn ated individual 

Somewhere in the past twenty-five years a new orientation began to appear 
I he past began to lose its appeal to certain theorists, and the present and the 
future < orrespjndmgly to gam Gestalt psychology illustrates the trend To 
.uhiHUtt ‘insight’ and ‘belongingness’ is to advocate current, and even 
momentary, dynamisms The* discovery of the motivational character of 
]*rsist*rne in interrupted tasks, and of other closure-activities, led to an 
anphasis upon the immediate situation The Field-theory of Lewm, with its 
topnh^ii al itprt Mentation, makes it almost impossible to include genetic factors 
in the it presentation of held forces Again, a rebirth of introspective studies 
brought m the ' f«l 1 of motives as parts of the self Koffka began to speak 
*il the tgo ' as a region of the personality having to do with states of tension 
arid m I f n triune which art* so characteristic of motivated behaviour . 3 There 
i^v \ntually nothing in the writings of Kohler, Koffka, Lewin, and otheis of the 
install jHisuasion that would suggest that what we do to-day is a necessary 
pn m b n t of uru hanging Id, eternal instincts, or early conditioning Belongingness, 
tie* licit l the ego, closure, are the characteristic motivational concepts 

Furthermore, a shift has definitely occurred in psychoanalysis Currently, 
p-vrhoartalws are inclined to ascribe much more momentum to the ego than 
did I raid EF*' where I have commented on this development 3 I will only 
lilu-Nlrati it herr* In a quotation from Heinz Hartmann, tvho writes 

1 \\ H sunn tv the Varieties of Human Phvsique, 1940. and The. Varieties of Human 
l tmpeumt* m 1942 (Ntwr York and London Harper and Bros ) 

S K K'tiiKV } y nniipk r i of Cestalt Psychology, 1935 

3 Ihe i m* m i ontm|Wjrary F&\ etiology,* Psychological Review, 1943. Vol 50 
1S| 478. 
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adaptation to reality — which includes mastery of it pmcmF tn a 
extent from the ego and m particular from that part of the ego whKh'iv 
free from conflict , and it is dirt eted by the organised structure of t go 
functions (such as intelligence, perception, etc ) which exist m their own 
right and have an independent effect upon the solution of umflu ts 1 

Outside psychoanalytic circles the powerful therapeutic movement, 
called 1 non-directive therapy/ is gaming ground with a distinctly anti-genet* 
platform The patient is allowed to re- structure and re-plan his life, with as 
little or as much reference to past motives and influences as he himself feels to 
be relevant. It turns out that he, unlike the geneticist, is normally interested 
more in the future than in the past Indeed, if we pause 4 to think about it, any 
personal problem has an effective relation only to one’s future, since it is in the 
future that all problems must be solved The ego m taking command projects 
itself forward into the future, and recasts its motives largely m terms of 
intentions and plans 

III. — 'Ego-structure. 

Few writers on war-neuroses or morale have been able to avoid iwng the 
concept of the ego Writings dealing with theory, like th<we dealing with 
therapy, have re-introduced the very term which long ago fell into disuse Its 
period of desuetude, incidentally, coincided fairly with the supremacy of 
geneticism in psychology 

Over and over m the past five y r ears we have read of the ‘ turn ego- 
structure ’ and the * weak ego-structure ’ Ihe former, it is often said, resists 
fear whether immediate or repressed , the latter succumbs to due traumatic 
conditions of battle 2 Prisoners best able to resist the tortures of a concentra- 
tion camp are those who have firm purposes and strong political convictions 1 
One may ask, ‘ Did not Freud acknowledge ego-strength m the ability^ 
of a patient to hold his impulses in check and to steer a safe course between, 
the tyrannies of the Id, the Superego, and the harsh environment 3 He did, 
but he also claimed that the ego has no energy of its own ; it is passive It is 
the mere rider on the horse 

War studies show indisputably, I think, that far from being a passiv t agent, 
the ego is a dynamic process of great positive paw er What but a motivational 
structure of immense momentum could handle the fatigue, fear, anger, apatl»e>, 
disgust and conflicts aroused by w r ar-time conditions 3 Morale bribed to 
ego-strength is not passive, it is a matter of powerful, dominant interests, capable 
of promoting activity so vital that lesser, segmental, impulsive activities are 
inhibited effectively and without serious repression. 

A few passages from one of the recent books on psychiatric < ombat 
casualties indicate that the primary purpose of treatment is to restore normal 
ego-strength (l e , normal and current interests and motives) m order to offset 
the ravages of segmental and impulsive fears and conflicts I quote from 
Gnnker and Spiegel 4 

As the ego becomes stronger, the therapist demands increasing 
independence and activity from the patient (p. 94) 

A soldier (or civilian) is abnormal if he cannot proceed according to the 

* 1 Ich-psychologie und Anpassungsproblcm, * Intern J Psy choanal , 1940, Vol, 21 1 

214-216 

1 J Dollard, Fear tn Battle , 1943 (New Haven : Institute of Human Relations ) 

8 B, Bettelheim, 1 Individual and Mass Behaviour in Extreme Situations, Journal 
®f Abnormal and Social Psychology , 1943, Vol 38, 417-452 
*R R Grin ker and J P Spiegel, War Neuroses, 1945 
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In fits of Hk ordinal v, d.iih motivation Horribly shocked, he becomes fearful, 
un* ontrolHbU hoxtih *>i apathetu In any t ase he finds that he cannot absorb 
iiifl hmdb ‘lie trauma! e fondjtmns. J he provor ation is gieat 

It i, duuult to d» m ribe the intensity of these hostile feelings before 
wbu h tho eiio n 1 mis and withdraws (p 96) 

\i t, normally, nui tlu sp inert dibh severe strains are handled adequately b\ 
an ego whnh is m> nrriilv attached to its present projects that it refuses to 
mntM. nr to split And even when the break comes the physician knows there 
a n mi fm * a' h person to winch he must be helped to return After treat- 
ni# nt tie 1 ph\su urn wnh ^ with gratifn ation 

lie* t go now h mned in full control (p 105). 

It i*. an mlt resting dp-r o\ei> that unless the ego resumes control soon, 
there i*» » , ial darner of malignant lepression, < hionioity and rigidity In 

t< row of tlamv , this hading m# rns to mean that the oidinary pattern of inteiests 
that loiiipiee morale normally balames the life, but if denied dominance for 
too bum a time, nuv >itld permanently to regressive mechanisms Heme it 
up to the war luatnst, m the words of t»i inker and Spiegel, to put 
pu^suie oji th* i go to make it assume control as soon as possible (p 1 Id) 
Xow, i*. this < go Mnic turn emphasised so much during war- time —a mere 
malt 1 1 Ilf us Mam ts or t arlv training or constitutional make-up «> That it mav 
N iiistoTK ,i3K i unditioiif d }>y these factors no one can slimy. We have no data 
to show, b*r example, whether an optimum degree of security in early life 
i on* labs with t go-strength We do know that war-time writers have 
emphtswd i.ithi r the role of ^roup-idtntijicaUon and of ideological conviction 
Both mak* lor rt Mstame to combat neurosis Roth reflect the high importance 
of <<‘hft?hpi nay lovalty I he man who wants, mho to stand with his outfit, to 
^ipport his u>mmaniier, to win a victory for democracy, is the man who 
M-ands the strain Even if it turns out that this man was also characteristically 

■r 

breast fed. nature within the family, father-identihed, or (m physique) meso- 
morphic the ps\ihutn^t finds that ordinarily he cannot appeal to, or employ 
th< -e factors He invokes only the most recent, adult, motivational structure 
* hildhnod vxuritv mav or may not be a factor m resistance to breakdowns 
(I *>uspi 4 1 the i oi relation is low }, but ideological strength and loyalty are factors 
of proven import im t (milker and Spiegel write 

It the soldier muhl feel that the pam, the sacrifices, and death were 
df du at* d to a larger purpose with which he was identified, lus rapacity 
n i ward oft anxi# tv would thereby mn ease (p 119) 

lo Mimmausc' this sution, I have arguul that ret cut evidence and recent 
lit nds m tteo rising have drawn attention away from the 1 remote control’ 
of m tint ts »arl\ imidiUonmg, anil habit formation , and have pointed to the 
d* i love tble that the pie-ant ego strut turn plays in dnecting human conduct. 

IV - Fl M IHiNaL autonomy 

' I unctien.il autonomy ’ is merely a shorthand phrase designed to call 
tin ntion to simc of the considerations I have just reviewed It marks a shift 
of i mph. Ms iri the the«»rv of motivation from genettcism m its various forms to 
tie pns»nt go of interests that contemporaneously initiate and sustain 
1 wdiav iniir 

It is n**r in * < ^saiv for me to repeat the lines of evidence I have adduced 1 
iht v unlade mk h divnv t wiisideratnms as the high corrcdation between skills 

1 f sfeiiilh m /Ym A fill hoh'ntal Interpretation 1937 Chapter 7 See also 

Iivati* H III tn ..uiUtv Reply to Mi H*rtom,' I^wki'U^ual Review, 1940, Vol 47, 
SM Ss4 I he 1 Xa , liM. ^ M { c rtiujutu .n " I*i\thnIoi(ieat Review, 1945, V ol 53, U7-I32 
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and interests , conative perseveration,’ which refers to the haunting urgency 
with which tasks accepted by the individual are held in mind until completed 
the obvious dynamism of sentiments which are so individual m charm ter that 
they bear no ascertainable resemblance to underlying instincts. Patriotism, 
stamp collecting, religion, arc themselves the needs of the person often his 
ultimate needs 

In my earlier exposition, however, there was one defect winch l have tried 
subsequently to remedy 1 My picture of derived motives led some readers 
to accuse me of allowing for a complete anarchy among inotiv A motive 
(I seemed to be saying) might evolve, severing itself from its nxiMorms, and 
lead a wholly independent existence, devoid not only of historical tics, but of 
relationship to anything else in the personality Such a loose conception is, of 
course, untenable Though motives may often be (and, I argue usually are) 
independent of their origins, they are obviously not independent of the" con- 
temporary ego-structure in which they are now embedded 

Let us take an example During the war a fairly Urge number of illiterates 
turned up in the American draft The men, negro and white, wire sent to 
special training centres where, with the aid of ingenious methods of mstriu turn, 
most of them acquired within eight weeks a degree of literacy equal to that of 
four years of schooling 2 They were highly motivated to learn, the duet 
incentives being (1) to correspond by post with the folks at home . (2) to avoid 
the shame of using an X m place of a signature when others were washing, 
e g , in signing the payroll , (3) to do what was expected of them When these 
men left the special training unit, and especially after they wete discharged 
from the army and returned home, these three incentives were completely 
eliminated Yet many of the men, perhaps most, had acquired an interest in. 
reading. The interest was a product of the three motives, but since all three 
became demonstrably inactive, its subsequent existence must have been 
autonomous of these origins The interest in reading, we conclude, brought 
them new sources of satisfaction It played a revised r61e in the economy of 
their lives Not merely is the ego-structure somehow served by this new skill 
and interest, but the skill and interest are now a current part of the ego- 
structure itself Literate interests now help to constitute the personality 

To say that some instinct must be sustaining the new literate interests is to 
invoke a remote abstraction Even McDougall, I suspect, would grant that the 
interest in this case is merely an aspect of the generalized sentiment of self- 
regard If so, his statement of the matter would be close to my assertion that 
the new interest now finds itself part of the essential economy of the ego, With 
the sentiment of self-regard the doctrine of functional autonomy has uuuh in 
common The chief difference is that the latter sees no necessity for invoking 
the energies of underlying, hypothetical instincts An ego-structure (sentiment 
of self-regard) is quite sufficient to keep an individual on the move It seems 
to me unnecessary to seek its dynamics, as McDougall does, in the twin and 
abstract propensities of self-assertion and submission 8 

V, — Mr burt’s criticisms. 

Mr Burt no doubt is still unpersuaded I hope, however, that he may 
find my relating of functional autonom} 1, to ego-structure somewhat more to his 
liking than the earlier version of the theory that he has criticised 

1 Psychological Review, 1940, Vol 47, 533-554 ^ t 

s P Witty, ‘ New Evidence on the Learning Ability ol the Negro, Journal of 

Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1945, Vol 40, 401-404 
* W McDougai l, Outline of Psychology, 1923, p 428 
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His objections are all closely reasoned and well taken I shall list them 
(1) Mr Burt starts with the evolutionary argument 

Wh**n the ape f vnK* d into man, what freak of innumerable mutations 
abruptly obliterated all traces of the instinctive mechanisms, handed 
down throughout the ages through all our mammalian ancestors 5 Surely 
the higher brain t entres ' have been merely ' superposed ' upon the lower, 
not suddenly inserted into their place 1 

PhvWetvdu fontirmity, I grant, may not be denied The appetites of 
men and animals are mm h alike anti rest on identifiable mechanisms that are 
closely similar Yet these drives and these mechanisms comprise only a 
fraction of the vast motivational structure of human beings Do we not know 
that the Mif*rrjn»sed. ’ higher brain t entres m many ways regulate and dominate 
the It ivve i Situ » this is so we have a right to expect a shift m emphasis and 
dominance of mo hanisms as well as phylogenetic continuity 

t2j Re argues that dmts are after all, instincts and, when admitted, 
surrender the argument to the mstmctivist A serious misunderstanding 
( \ists I hiv os are primal lh viscerogemc st ates of excess or deficit stimulation- 
what Woodworth falls conditions of ‘tissue change' Besides the obvious 
pitvsures that arise * m body cavities, blood stream and autonomic organs, we 
rnav indole among drives, the irritation of proprioceptors and sensitivity 
(with a customarily ailnnt response)- to external stimulation This equipment 
and the attendant initial responses, let us concede, arc innate, unlearned, 
universal 1 hi y account for the 'absolutely dependable motives’ which 
Klmeberp finds to \ e the possession of every individual m every culture. What 
is i rune, their physiological foundations are clearly identifiable 2 

If instincts are defined m this way, then, of course, instincts exist But 
the doctrine of instinct generally smacks more of the ‘ puli’ and less of the 
push ’ It s res st s the mnateijess of the pi‘tpo\e t and most lists of instincts 
eve ed by far the range of physiologically-grounded drives or * absolutely 
dependable motives ’ that can be universally established 

Though drives are instinctive, they don't carry us far with our theory of 
motivation They account well enough for the maintenance of physiological 
equilibrium and for imti.il and vague contacts with the environment They 
furnish a fdirlv adequate picture of infant motivation, but a poor picture of 
adult motivation Lust and the' activity drive,' even hunger and elimination, 
arc so regulated by acquired habits and sentiments that they do not for long 
oj*eiate as Simon-pure drives but soon take their place as dynamisms in the 
tf’o structure I he drive-force becomes fused with, and modified by, psycho- 
genic an- ret jn ns lasfes nften bwumo inseparable from the drives 

Mr Burt dislikes this vu w because he fears, to take the example of hunger, 
that we should 

have to abandon any notion that there might be a biological purpose m 
i atmg, twxaii^e there must be as many purposes m eating as there are 
ty j^'s of objects to eat b >p at p 5), 

I six'" no real ditticulty here We can take the purpose of eating at its face 
value, arid aiknow kdge that hunger and other ‘absolutely dependable* 
duv es h e a urufoim Mk r mm ame for all < matures, without denying the obvious 
fact that ditbnmi tastes, modes and manners, do a licet the operation of the 
drur , and form (from the individual's juant of yiew) a highly integral part of 
lh* ton l motive. 

1 i fn , fiumd \<ij rfi p a 

8 cl KiisihtiMr Sn utl l*\\i 1940 p I BO f 
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To admit drives in the sense here defined not to open the d<‘or ^u4i 

allied instincts as acquisitiveness, gregariousm ss, appeal parental la tumour, 
submission, or self-assertion These concepts ate not in the hast ioinpirahJe 
with drives, but are abstractions from learned human behaviour ami rwnlol 
without evidence to the primordial Horme 

(3) Mv critic wonders, naturally enough, why some acquired jut t whs nt 
activity and interest become autonomous and others not. >mre he doubts 
that a satisfactory answer is forthcoming he suggests that any adult interest 
is, after all, secietly fed by the springs of some instimt or other He 1 el l eves 
that the concept of ‘ instinctive reinforcement ’ is more helpful to the teackr or 
therapist than the theory of ‘ functional autonomy, for m the former Case one 
invokes deeper dynamisms and escapes the penis of rationalisation («p at p lOj 

In attempting to answer the question why some acquired inotiv ational 
patterns become autonomous and others do not, I shall have to invoke the 
concept of ego-structure To take an example, one individual mills Hut the 
cause of labour, let us say, becomes his passion Fv ( r\ thing i nnnec t< < 1 with the 
rights of the working man takes on an urgency Another individual, with 
perhaps Similar upbnnging, remains cool and mdiftere nt to tin* issue 1 My tuM 
comment on this puzzling problem is that all theories of motivation fail to 
provide a full solution Instinctive reinforcement apphul to the riddle is 
certainly vague Even assuming that in one ease a bit of the panntul mstirn t 
i<j involved and m the other case not, the question of .thy this seler tivstv f vints 
between tw'O individuals remains unanswered The conditioned reflex thtoiy 
likewise finds no solution, at least so fai as the present absorbing role of the 
interest m the personality is concerned Freud might invoke in the case of the 
labour enthusiast reaction-formation (say, a repressed hatred of the father}, 
but he would have dxTculty m either proving his point or changing the man s 
interest when this alleged f reinfoi cement ’ is uncovered 

From the point of view of functional autonomy I would approach the 
problem by saying that this mature interest, like all others, is now a part of 
the individual's style of life , it is his present ego-structure It brings satisfac- 
tions, not to this or that instinct, but to his total blended svtem of current 
sentiments, aspirations and intentions It is not a channelling of the parental 
instinct, nor is it sublimated aggression (at least not necessarily} , it is h 
Tht re are, of course, genetic reasons why he evolved this particular zeal, hut now 
the ego- structure, in its present economy, consists of a blending of this powerful 
motive with many others which are not sharply separated from it Taken 
together they comprise the congruent pattern of the current ego-strm hire in 
which all dynamism resides 

(4) Mr Burt worries lest by taking motives at their face value I oi>en the 
door to all the misleading rationalisations of which every shilled psy< hologisl 
is properly wary Yes, there may be such a danger We cannot always behove 
an individual’s account of his own motives, for people have differing degree 
of insight into their own ego-structures What is more, in many cases there 
are infantile reasons for a current intense or obsessive interest Undoubtedly 
\ime labour-fanatics are merely expressing a neurosis But without careful 
diagnosis we cannot tell, and there is certainly no reason to assume that 
every current interest is merely a mask for hidden instincts or early repressions 

I am inclined to believ e that Mr Burt will agree with me on this point, for 
he too seems impatient with the archaisms of psychoanalysis, and with the 
everlasting recounting of stones of early life in place of establishing a current, 
u nvg-sec t in nal analysis of motives (of> at, p 11) 
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Mr Hurt, I believe, is on solid ground when he says that in individuals who 
have partly regressed or never risen above infantile level, one may look for the 
dominant e of repressed innate tendencies Whatever these genetic tendencies 
are, it is rhidlv in neurotic or infantile personalities that they hold swa\ 
[up at , p 14) Normal people are not prisoners of the past 

I would applaud Mr Burt’s concluding statement in the symposium, * h 
the Doctrine of Instincts Dead? ’ 

In studying the more normal adult the assessment of acquired interests, 
motives, and ideals may be far more important , here indeed, lies a held 
of research which, as is generally conceded, has been sadly neglected 
hitherto [op at , p. 14) 

(5) Mr Burt wonders why halnts-on-the-makc should show so much 
turn t tonal autonomy, and why habits already formed recede in motivational 
force He would think that the opposite condition ought to prevail [op cil , 
p 11 ) My answer is that in learning a habit (driving a car, for example) the 
individual is distinctly ego-involved He has accepted the task, its accomplish- 
ment is important to his self-esteem While this condition lasts there is a 
peculiar urgent y about acquiring the skill When once acquired it is relegated 
to the level of instrumentality and is called upon in the service of some more 
t go- involved motive 

ffj) Mr. Burl s sharpest shafts, like those of other critics, are reserved for 
my contention that an unavoidable corollary of the doctrine of functional 
autonomy is the rt suiting uniqueness of mature patterns of motives. Since this 
is a question of some moment I shall devote the following section to it 

VI— IhL UNIQUENESS Ob PERSONALITY 

In the preceding contribution to this Symposium, Mr. Maberly presented 
persuaav 1 ly the clinical point of v lew, and stressed the importance of e\ aluatmg 
any bit of behaviour in the light of the total individual’s motivational pattern 
as it < xi^ts at any given moment Anyone who deals with personality m the 
concrete is likely to agree cordially with Mr Maberly’s emphasis Mr Burt 
apparently agrees with it, for in the present Symposium he too writes of the need 
for obtaining a synoptic view of the individual with the aid of ‘ imaginative 
iiiMght. Vet at the same tune Mr. Burt seuns to land himself 111 something of a 
contradiction, for he affirms that it is the bounden duty of the scientist, to 
occupy himself with unmrsak, even m dealing with personality 

la t us look first at Mr Burt’s definition of personality, wdnch I find to be 
excellent for him {personality is the 

entire system of relatively' permanent tendencies, both physical and mental, 
that ate distinctive of a given individual, and determine his characteristic 
adjustments to his material and social surroundings 1 

Words like distinctive ' and ' characteristic ’ should make Mt Burt very 
chary’ of exalting universals to the extent that he does He would ha\ e us study 
also tiie ego-sentiment, including the ego-ideal which, he admits, is a qualitative 
matter, and can best be ' stated' primarily in words. 

All this evidence of Mr Burt's sensitivity to the never-repeated patterns of 
personality does not, however, quite lit with his scientific conscience as expressed 
in his plans for the assessment of personality He wants to find a small number 
of uuUqwnctoit factors, like key-elements m chemistry 1 He favours the 

1 Hi is f<mrnal 1945, V ol 15, |> KJ7 In ill essential features thib definition i$ 
identical with my own , Personality A Psychological Interpretation, p 48. 
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f it tonal approach 1 h < 1 1 he can easily iecom ilc this null odologii ,d pn ft i . i... j 

vHth Ins own definition of person ility I doubt 


Mr Bui t presents the dilemma, and Ins prt ft i tiM.milu follow ni • ,ui do v 
L\ t rv man r s face is absolutely unique, \tt should we argm "that the 
* common * features — the eves, tin ihm, the mouth- aie not trut 
K atures at alP We may agree that a hsl 1 1 fn ial mca^im m» nts wmld 
he no substitute for a photographic reproduction of an individual fun m 
ail its concrete completeness But equally j t of poifimN, ho*»w*r 
life-like, could not by them. eh es sun ec tor scu ntiin purj* -- -p 


It is true that every man lias a nose, two eyes, a month and Pun, <<nd 
that these are common and measurable features It is also true that m * in* tin nl 
of measuring emotional expression of the face has bet n cvohni, M atom tin 
permanent configuration or set that is the person's fate 

Vet, Burt insists, ' psychology, as a scient e, deals with um\» i^ah, not with 
pirtiruUrs ’ I am tempted to reply, tantv puhaps but aho justly, that is 
lung as psychology deals only with universal^ and not with path* ul.us, il won t 
(Pal with much— least of all human personality Bui l ^ d» hmtu it < d j y » huh , l >\ 
d s science is far more rigid and narrow that hi* ueuiimon * *t jus malitv i In 
consequence can only be that psychology us m leuce is frankly and w** fully 
inadequate to deal with personality, its natural subju t -matter l wurnUr 
whether Mr Buit really wants to accept this 1 on< lu*ion, to whu h he ha-, 
int \ it ably committed himself 

Psychology^, it seems to me, must be tquipped to tk al with tin n it 
uf personality, defined as Mr Burt has defined it What is distim Gvt wh u 
h characteristic ' must be included The doctime of fum tional automunv 


utips to express the uniqueness of motives which confer uisnm Uvuie^s uy a 
person's characteristic adjustments 

Our diinculty here lies m the cultish conception of si n uu wlm h bedt \iK 
most of us simply because of the mcalculalk prestige of those diM ipnn s ihm 
h«iv<. dealt to successfully* with inaaimaie nature If we no longer rivet t ur 
attention to their methods (so well adapted to iluir subjtci-niuUer nut not to 
uurs), and if we ask what the ctihis of science are, the dilemma can be n -a deed 
N icnt e aims to achieve powers of undei standing, pi edict mu auu umirol above 
the level of unaided common sense l*iom tins point uf vnw it ht mints 
apparent that only by taking adequate account of the liuuviuual * total pattern 
of life can we achicv e the aim s of hiuk c Know lei g 1 id genual law s ( including, 
lit me icpiat, the law of functional autonomy;, quantitative at -.evinents, and 
uji relational prot edures, are all helpful , but with this cor u ptiml (noniothcin ) 
knowledge must be blended a shrewd diagnosis of tiends within an individual, 
an ability to transcend the isolated common variables that an obtain* d hum 
uirrent measuring devices, and an ability to estimate the t go-fatuu tuie ut tin 
muividual. Unless such ldiographic (particular; kimwUdgt is fused with 
nomothetic (universal) knowledge we shall not achieve the aiths of science 
however closely we imitate the methods of the natural and mathematical 
sciences . 2 

In the opening article in this Sympnsjum Mr Bun gLves a conspectus of 
methods and principles involved m assessing personality* I he tist-situations* 
he has employed in his own original investigations art life-like and situational 


1 Th s Journal. 1943, Vol 13, p 7 

* The point stated here so bnellv lha\< argued more fully m the following publications 
the Use ot Personal Documents in Psychological Stance/ Bulletin < >f the Social S Lienee 
Ht earth Council (230, Park Ave , hew York C ityj, 1942 , ‘ Hie Pwi tmlogot’s 1 mint id 

Reference/ Psychological Bulletin , 1910, Vol 37, 1-23 , * Pti sonaJivUu Psychology ah 
Sennet, A Reply/ Psychological Review, 1946, Vol 54 
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He that the proper manner of treating the data obtained is by correla- 

tional t » i hniqnev He advocates the use of such variables as have been 
establish* d by previous correlational studies Examples are (a) a general 
factor of emotionality , (b) certain bipolar dimensions including introversion, 
i heerfulrn social responsiveness, and their opposites , (c) special factors or 
needs rt ambling McDougall*s catalogue of instincts , [d) a measure of integra- 
tion or consist ci w \ in the individual's life. He would then add (in order to 
repair the ru\ ages of analysis) a 4 synoptic character sketch ' which ' calls quite 
as mm h for the imaginative insight of the artist as for the tabulated measure- 
ment of the nuentist, 1 

I deplore his sharp separation of the 1 insights of the artist ' and the 
measurements of the sutntist ’ Cannot a psychology of personality m 
the future do a better job of understanding, prediction, and control by fusing 
the-** two modes of knowledge ? Burt comes close to doing so himself in his 
manhmg studies He demonstrates what other studies have done — that the 
mure information derived from many sources that goes into a sketch, the more 
easily is it matched with a criterion It is not, however, the mere array of 
ps\< homotnr scores that makes matching successful, it is rather the patterning 
of the variables whu h turns the trick 2 In short, successful scientific predic- 
tion requires hnn\rltdg( of the essential relations which comprise the unique 
ego strut ttire of the individual 

The leader will ask, 4 Blit how concretely would you overcome the 
op|x>Mtion In dwttu " science ' and r * art," and bring them mto a single psycho- 
logical dis- ipline '■* ’ I hough the question cannot be answered fully for many, 
many \ eats I may give one illustration Mr Burt seeks a few 1 key-quahties ' 
He th nl*x thur discovery will enhance our powders of predicting an 
individual's behaviour So do I Blit the ‘ key-qualities ’ we seek must, 

I submit, be ptr^mal and nut universal Each life seems to have a limited 
number of themes, a handful of ascertainable values and directions — true 
key -qualities T In finding them there is an opportunity for analy sis and even 
quuntrtu ation (on a stric tly intra-individual level) , it is not merely by 
imaginative insight ’ that we make our study of unique and individual traits 
Ltfe-histoiy techniques, matching, personal structure analysis, le , the search 
for personal but not universal factors, and other methods are already available, 
ottKis will he invented If the reader reflects on this point he will understand 
mv insistence that the stud\ of personality lies entirety within the scope of 
pwihuh gual k t U me, and not— as Mr Burt seems to say — half m science and 
half in art 

Exclusive reliant e on factorial dimensions is not acceptable, for two 
nasons (l) I he resulting fai tors are completely limited by' the specific 
kinds of tests that happened to be thrown into the matrix One cannot draw 
out more than one puts in (2) The resulting factors are a peculiar hash of the 
personalities of all participants, and do not necessarily represent the living 
t go- struct ure of any single participant 

In making these criticisms I am not repudiating the use of nomothetic 
factors, nor of test-scales, ratings and dimensions More of my own research 
and writing has been devoted to this type of approach to personality than to 
an> T otht r The resulting common traits,’ I find, have utility for comparative 
purports, approximation's to the modes of adjustment that similarly 
constituted individuals in similaity constituted societies can be expected to 
ac quire, and fur the training of the young psychologists in respect to a common 

3 I hi. Journtd 1945, W1 15, pp 1 lOf 

a C| N l‘ni a.n-»svV , H<m Sha.ll a I jfe-Histnr\ be Written ^ * Character emd 
Petbvn ahty, 1941 9, JRR-207 
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language and in the use of analytical procedures What I argue that a, 
psychologists we must include many other profeduus in our st«*ie of trails 
and must acknowledge the roughness and inadequacy of our universal 
dimensions Thereby shall we enhance our own ability to und< rotund, pis di< t 
and control By learning to handle the individuality of me it iv is and the 
uniqueness of personality we shall become better scientists not \\<>r-e 

VII — Summary 

Until reccnl ly various forms of geneticism have dominated the. nes of 
personality Theie has been an ov er-ernphasisupon constitutionalism, inline N, 
an unchanging Id, and childhood habits Within the past few years, * mUv 
under the impact of the war, a desirable shift of emphasis to t)ie roijtpmjM>r«trv 
motivational structure of the ego has occurred One theory, m Urn* with this 
modem trend of emphasises the doctrine of fun* tionaf autonomy whuh 
holds that while the transformation of motives from infancy onward is gradual, 
it is none the less genuine Just as we learn new skills, so also we learn new 
motives 

A consequence of this view, disturbing to those who delin' m h n< e rigidly 
as the study' of unnersals, is that the motivational strut ture of adult lives is 
essentially unique Egos have infinite variety Methods are now developing 
that will enable 1,1 h up with and deal more adequately with this 
unassailable fac of scientific and clinical psychology is false 

and undesirable, so too an over-sharp distinction between the methods of 
v mice and the methods of art 

Since Mr Burt’s \iews on personality are well-known, 1 have stated im 
own in comparison with his As I see it, in many' respects our views are 
substantially identical My definition of personality agrees with his Together 
we repudiate the theory that ‘ concatenated reflexes ‘ constitute pervmahtv 
We both wish to study the total person, and regard the rubrics of abnormal 
psychology' as inadequate to the task We agree that goal-striving is the 
essence of personality, and that assessment is practicable and desirable In 
yet other respects we likewise see eye to eye 

There arc two chief differences (1) In my opinion personality is a post- 
instinctive phenomenon, and therefore reliance upon McDougulhan instincts 
bads us into an anachronistic conception of adult motivation, I hough 
\ iscerogemc drives exist throughout life (usually in an overlaid fashion), the 
postulation of other instincts seems not only unnecessary but hts badly with 
the known facts concerning the contemporaneity and individuality of the 

ego-structure 

(2) Mr Burt, I fear, sacnftces our chances of discovering m any concrete 
case the essential nature of the ego-structure by cm rotating the case for 
nomothetic (chiefly correlational) methods It seems to me linpiobable that a 
small number of uniform factors like ‘ key-elements in chemistry” will account 
for the infinite variety' of normal adult motivational patterns I see more hope 
in the endeavour to find unique key factors (central traits) that animate an 
individual life Common, i e , comparable traits, whether called factors, 
dimensions, or w hat not, have a certain utility', but are at best rough approxima- 
tions of what goes on in a given life, and must be used guardedly. 

Instead of holding that the ‘ scientific ’ study of personality demands the 
use of common variables exclusively, I argue that it is {>ossible by broadening 
our theory' and our procedures to avoid tin* sharp bifurcation of s< lentitic and 
clinical psychology Though less developed at the present time ldiographu 
method* of study are basnally imue important- -and aie no less * sutntific 
than nomothetic methods 
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Sr, defth and so incisively have Dr 
Rice and Dr Mnvrrr handled certain 
thnrnv problems of the law of effect that 
I hesitate to add mv own comments lest 
m mv efforts to darify I mav uninten- 
tionally becloud the issues that thev 

(r 

have treated so abh * 

The sublet t of this symposium j<= all 
readers know, is baffling in its com- 
plexify and in its ramifications The 
law of effect can scarcely be treated 
apart from the protean problem of 
learning as a whole, and this vast prob- 
lem soon leads one into philosophical 
presuppositions which arc as unavoid- 
able as they are distasteful to most psy- 
chologists Experiments in this area, 
though legion, are unfortunately not 
compelling so far as their theoretical 
interpretation is concerned 
In order to avoid as well as I can the 
pitfalls in the way, and to keep the dis- 
cussion within the bounds set by the two 
preceding authors, I shall confine my- 
self strictly to comment on the observa- 
tions and interpretations offered by each 
of them The reader will recognize that 
the disuisMon in this symposium is at 
a fairly high level of abstractness, onlv 
the broader issues are touched upon 
Detailed reference to single experiments 
must, for the most part, be avoided lest 
our perspective on the problem as a 
whole be Inst 

F)k Rice's Position 

Although the following summary of 
Dr Rice's views is sketchy, it is, I trust, 
sufficiently accurate to remind us of the 
prim ipal features of his trenchant argu- 
ment (8) 

In the past, says Dr Rice, the law of 
effect has been inadequately formulated 


vet in a revised form it may retain the 
central position accorded it in learning 
theory during recent years If not actu- 
ally the ‘sole principle’ of learning, it T 
along with the law of exercise, and a 
few other minor principles, may be con- 
sidered virtually sufficient 

Its primary weakness has been the 
assertion, or at least the implication, 
that a specific response becomes set 
through the operation of a satisfying 
outcome Such a picture is rigid and 
false While something of this sort 
may seem to exist m animal behavior 
it obviously does not apply to human 
reactions complicated by systems of 
evolved interests For example, men 
who are self-assertive will seldom re- 
peat successful acts but wull seek new 
means to satisfy their mounting level of 
aspiration Men who like novelty will 
deliberately shun a repetition of acts, 
so too will men who are set to solve 
new problems (since stereotyping of 
acts cannot contribute to new solu- 
tions). 

In short, “the law cannot be upheld 
if it means that success or satisfaction 
necessarily enhances the tendency for 
either or both (a) the specific response 
sequence to be repeated, and or (b) 
the particular, or even the specific, goal 
object to be chosen again ” He agrees 
with my previous criticism that rigidly 
repetitive conduct is characteristic only 
of very young children, mental defec- 
tives, and compulsive neurotics (1) 
What adults normally do is to vary 
both goal and responses while holding 
only to the same general kind of re- 
sponse and selecting the same kind of 
goal that has brought good results in the 
past The law seems to apply better to 
stmtlar systems than to identical syv 
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terns, at least in normal adults, and 
especially in those who are self-asser- 
tive, interested in novelty, or trying to 
solve a new problem 

Problem-solving is important. The 
reason men do not repeat endlessly 
their past success is that having suc- 
ceeded, the specific problem and motive 
vanish A student will not repeat a 
course in which he obtained an A, be- 
cause he no longer has this problem to 
solve When a new problem arises new 
determinants inevitably enter All that 
success or satisfaction does is to con- 
firm one’s interest in the general range 
of problems (mathematical, amatory, 
professional ) 

Self-assertion, likewise, is important, 
for as a motive it keeps the person in 
a chosen channel of conduct (persist- 
ence) in spite of repeated failures. 
Though not succeeding (one meaning 
of ‘effect’) the person derives satisfac- 
tion (another meaning of ‘effect’) from 
his trying For some people “to fail at 
a difficult task gives more satisfaction 
to the ego than to succeed at an easy 
one ” 

Granted that self-interest (ego-in- 
volvement) seriously alters the appli- 
cation of the law of effect as tradition- 
ally stated, it is none the less true that 
the law has a demonstrable influence 
upon the development of the ego itself 
“Though the depth psychologists have 
given little explicit mention to the law 
of effect in dealing with such matters, 
their stress on the importance of satis- 
faction and frustrations, rewards and 
punishment, in character formation, 
suggests that the development of the 
ego itself may be subject to Thorndike’s 
law ” Punishment to the ego sometimes 
deadens it — as the ultimate brutalities 
of concentration camps occasionally suc- 
ceeded m doing Some form of reward 
is necessary to confirm an individual in 
his style of life and m his system of 
interests 


Novelty may bring satisfaction, and 
if it does so, it too will violate the rigid 
law of repetition-of-rewarded"respon^e 
Only non-recurrmg responses give satis- 
faction 

All in all, the validity of the law 
must depend “upon what is conceived 
to be satisfied or thwarted, and there- 
fore reinforced or extinguished ” Nor- 
mally neither specific goals nor specific 
means are reinforced, but rather sys* 
terns of interests become confirmed 
through experience of satisfaction 

New interests evolve from old (as, 
perhaps, an interest in poetry from an 
interest in sex), but this evolution of 
functionally autonomous motives is 
itself dependent upon the satisfactions 
that the new line of activity yields to 
the person 

Since it is often difficult to find re- 
wards in the environment which would 
explain man’s persistence in the face of 
apparent failure, or supply an evident 
reason why a given system of interests 
is so gratifying to the individual, we 
must invoke, with Thorndike, the con- 
cept of self-administered rewards — the 
OK — delivered by the person to his 
own conduct. 

Whether such reinforcement is ap- 
plied to an interest system and course 
of conduct as a whole, or whether there 
is some specific feature m the chain that 
is controlled by the law of effect is not 
known Rice proposes the possibility 
that the ‘core of the act’ is symbolized 
for the individual in some way, and 
that the OK is directed to this core 
In this manner the purpose behind an 
act can be rewarded (by the self or by 
others) , rather than any overt sequence 
of responses Rewarding the response 
is really less important than rewarding 
the purpose: “We show great flexibility 
m adapting our means to our ends, and 
we may change our goal-objects freely 
provided that the pursuit of them is ex- 
pected to provide, somewhere in the 
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process, those qualities or structures of 
the act to whuh satisfaction has ad- 
hered " 

Through symbolic responses we mav 
weave our approval bark and forth be- 
tween purpose and anticipation of re- 
sponse and thus "as we are carrying 
out the successive phases of the act, we 
keep the symbolized purpose in mind, 
mull it over, and confirm it repeatedly, 
unswerving concentration on this pur- 
pose, as it liege is auxiliary goals, is 
necessary to keep us going M 

Confirming occurs continually along 
the wav, so that it derives benefit from 
the 'gradient of reinforcement 1 Ex- 
ternal reward is often slow to arrive or 
never occurs at all, but inner self "ad- 
ministered. reward is immediate and 
therefore effective. Purpose and inter- 
ests receive on the whole more reinforce- 
ment than do actual motor skills and 
conduct, patterns Hence wc should ex- 
pect the law of effect to apply to inter- 
ests and purposes more than to specific 
responses In sub-rational learmnsz 
however the gradient effect attaches to 
the reward of ultimate and penultimate 
responses (as experiments with animals 
i show) 

Rue admits that motivation must al- 
ways be conceived as operating in the 
present, and that dissatisfaction rather 
than satisfaction is the crux of motiva- 
tion ‘ The dv mimic character of an 
act m progress , derives from an 
immediate dissatisfaction, But the 
interest as an enduring disposition 
will be reinforced by repeated satisfac- 
tion The law of effect, then, is a law 
of retention of interests or dispositions 
it does not deal with the mechanism of 
the particular striving, except in so far 
as that is determined by past fixation 
or interest as one of Us conditions ” 

Finally the operation of insight, un- 
derstanding, belongingness, m learning 
may fie explained provisionally m terms 
of the success that attends good solu- 


tions via the self-reward of svmbols 
“reinforcement may attach to the ‘role 
vant or ‘required’ features of the act 

tgreements with Dr Ricr If rnv 
summary has been fair, I record rnv 
basic agreement with the position taken 
I believe Dr Rice is thinking in the 
right direction 

One feature deserves special com- 
mendation Dr. Rice attempts more 
pointedly than most authois, to ac- 
count far the refashioning nf motive* 
He believes the liberalized law of effect 
15 indispensable for this purpose In- 
stead of assuming a ngulitv of drive* 
or instincts throughout life he see* 
clearly that almost endless derivative 
motives must be themselves explained 
as products of learning Though adult 
psychogenic motives are derivative they 
are in no sense functionally second an 
He holds therefore that new motives set 
up in their own right m proportion a* 
satisfactions of some sort sustain them 
Learning thus accounts for motives, not 
merely for skills and means 

Dr Rice further spots clearly the de- 
fect in the concept of ‘success ' It is 
certainly not objective success alone 
that helps to sustain a motive, The 
only reward that is operative in many 
cases seems to be a purely subjective 
*ense of satisfaction A person who per- 
sists m a hopeless task by sheer grim 
determination, or perhaps from a sense 
of duty, probably derives some satisfac- 
tion from doing so, but no success \\ e 
note, however, that in such a case 
‘satisfaction’ is a rather vague word, 
for along with subjective satisfaction we 
find plenty of painful, frustrating, pun- 
ishment, whose effects somehow or other 
are assumed to be offset bv an inner 
OK 

I agree with Dr Rice that the tradi- 
tional statement of the law of effect 
seems to apply much better to children, 
imbeciles, and animals than to normal 
human adults To the latter it ap- 
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p]ies badly, excepting in loutme, ‘blind’ 
learning which is wholly peripheral to 
Lhe central interests of a life. 

I also agree that satisfaction plavs 
some parL in the development of cen- 
tral interests and purposes An indi- 
vidual does mull over his purposes and 
plans and unless he approves of them 
pe, rewards himself symbolically) he 
usually, in the long run, discards them 
If the law of effect can be held in this 
somewhat amorphous and plastic form, 

I favor it. But Dr Rice, I feel, does 
not see fullv how greatly he has attenu- 
ated the law, and how much he is forced 
to leave to other principles of learning 
Dr Mowrer, I believe, does see the 
consequences of this attenuation, and 
draws back into a far more conservative 
position, lest through conceding too 
much he discover that he has relegated 
the law to a secondary position m the 
economy of learning 
Problems unsolved by Dr Rice T 
should like next to call attention to cer- 
tain aspects of learning (particularly 
the learning of motives) which elude the 
law of effect as Dr Rice employs it 
He asks what can cause an individual 
to persist in a 'style of life ’ And he 
answers, “Observation suggests that he 
does so because he has found satisfac- 
tion, actual or imaginative, from it ” 
This statement is acceptable enough, 
but when we ask why does he derive 
satisfaction from it, we are again at sea 
There must be formative influences 
(hereditary perhaps) that dispose some 
of us to find satisfactions from aesthetic, 
athletic, or humanitarian styles of life 
The problem may seem to he beyond 
the scope of the present discussion, yet 
it is really relevant Manifestly we 
learn best that which fits our own style 
of life, but this style turns out to be 
determined by antecedent conditions 
more basic than satisfying experience 
Hence effect cannot possibly be the 
law of learning At best it oper- 
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ates upon sv stems in part established 
for other reasons 

Dr Rice admits the ■utufattmn thru 
comes from varying one’s performance 
from non- repeated means*end solution* 
He proposes that noveltv itself r- re 
warded, but the old law of effect claim-* 
only that a “response rewarded 
How can it also claim that non-r« peti- 
tion of a response is rewarded? To do 
so would be to surrender mmpletflv the 
conception of a ‘stamping in’ process or 
of a ‘retroflex arc ’ I)r Rue is death 
not following the classic conception of 
effect 

To account for learning by insight 
Dr. Rice proposes that reinforcement 
attaches to the symbolized ‘relevant ’ ot 
‘ required’ features of an act I am un- 
able to follow his argument here, be 
cause insightful solutions must have 
occurred bejorc they can yield reinforce- 
ment or satisfaction I shall return to 
this problem, but mention it here to 
laise once more, and in a different way 
the question whether satisfaction can 
be as basic a condition of learning as 
even Dr Rice’s moderate position would 
have us believe 

Dr Mowrer’s Position 

First Dr Mowrer wishes to re-estab- 
lish the argument on familiar ground 
(7) He therefore takes pains to elimi- 
nate concepts which imply that new 
principles of learning maj be needed 
For him the ego is a matter of interests 
interests a matter of emotional arousal. 
and emotional arousal a matter of ordi- 
nary drives whose tension when reduced 
gives rise to the operation of the law of 
effect A bit hurriedly he makes thi« 
senes of reductions so that k ego-involved 
behavior' becomes redacted into the 
‘familiar drive mechanisms ’ Back on 
familiar ground Dr Mowrer then starts 
his argument proper He believes that 
the law of effect provides us with “the 
firmest foundation on which to develop 
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4 indy adequate and nunprrhensiw 
p< y chnlogual theory ” 

His thesis is that “li vins organism 
learn when, and only when, they solve a 
problem in the H?nsp 01 reducing a ten- 
sion, relieving a discomfort, deriving a 
satisfaction ” This is the modern state- 
ment of the law of effect which Mmvrer 

tenacioush defends 
* 

Though his defense is tenacious, he 
realize** that main difficult us arise m 
the appluat inn lit the law Fur ex- 
ample, it dues not tell what happens 
when Imth kind' uf effects follow an 
att “Wlun consequent es are both re- 
warding and punishing pleasurable and 
pamtul; it dues nut tell what happens 
when consequences vary m time the 
effects being both immediate and re- 
mote In such complex cases the effect 
mu si be mediated through symbolic 
processes uf some type The symbolic 
processes when well developed may be 
said to constitute the ‘ego’ and they 
often result in a mine defiance of 
hedonism and the law of effect Es- 
poo a lb when integrative or ethical con* 
dint is in question we find much ap- 
parent repudiation of pleasure- seek mg 
Vet ultimately the integrative or ethical 
aspects of ego-behavior are ‘an out- 
growth of the principles and processes 
<>f adjustment and hedonistic learning 

Them seem, then, to be no real ev 
irptiuns to the proposition that ‘satis- 
faction is the c ement that makes learn- 
ing stick ” Arid by a satisfaction 
Mowrrr means pleasure and drive-re- 
duction This unrelenting allegiance to 
a hedonistic version of the law or effect 
reminds one of the original Tbnrndikeun 
statement that “pleasure stamps m ” 
I)r Mowrer is orthodox, even more 
orthodox than Thorndike, fern he has 
little use for the law of exercise, and 
even less for ‘belongingness ’ 

One way to bring the psychology of 

learning and ego psychology together, 

' ‘ 1 * a.„.# 


interests’ are secondary drives and that 
as such they can both motivate and re 
inforce behavior, in much the c ame 
fashion that primary drives do M Here 
Dr Mmvrer accepts Rice’s demonstra- 
tion that interests are a learned phe- 
nomenon (learned ncemding to the law 
of effect) and they function to produce 
new learning 

In some connections Movvrer speaks 
of interests as Talhexis,’ m some .is 
‘■ccondary drive®,’ but he much prefer 
to think of them as 'envoi t, emotional 
responses’ “This terniinrdogv allows 
us to see ‘interests’ as learned by past 
satisfaction in essentially the same wnv 
that other responses are learned ” ft 
seems to turn out, therefore, that inter* 
est-sv stems are nothing more than emu 
tionai responses, and thus introduce no 
new problems in learning 

L»ke Dr Rice he endorses Thorn- 
dike's theory ot self-administered re- 
wards In fact, it would not be pus- 
sihle to explain how a < nurse of con 
duct, cxpecially of the ethical order 
1 an be sustained, unless frequent self- 
administered accolades are involved 

Also like Dr Rice he believes that 
the Gestalt principle of insight is to he 
explained by our OK’ing sign-' and 
symbols which are related to the reduc- 
tion of tension or anticipated reduction 
of tension The tension relieved nun 
he setundarv, and not necessmh de* 
pendent on a primary drive suih a* 
hunger Tlieie is a constant apprais 
mg of hypotheses, censoring them and 
approving them along the wav btuh 
manipulation of ‘danger signals’ and 
safety signals’ helps us 4 dispel the 
mystery implicit m such concepts a* 
the Gestalt Ms ‘goodness of figure or 
Thorndikes ‘belonging ’ ’’ 

Satisfaction is derived in variou* 
ways, from reducing tension of a pn 
mar\ duve, from solving a problem, or 
Irom reducing a secondary drive We 
m,, u jki secondary drives of a 
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high level of generality’ to account, for 
the capacity of mature men and women 
to persist in the face of punishment 
But they are not immune to the law of 
effect if we assume, as Rice does, that 
self-administered awards sustain these 
westerns of interest 

Unsolved, to Dr Mowrer’s mind, is 
the riddle of response equivalence, “why 
la mg organisms do not immediately 
and permanently fixate upon whatever 
response or response-sequence has been 
found to lead to satisfaction, but in- 
stead continue to show a more or less 
behavior variability ” The reason re- 
sponse-equivalence poses such a diffi- 
cult problem seems to be that Dr 
Mowrer does not really regard interests 
of a ‘high level of generality’ as true 
systems If he did so equivalence 
would offer little difficulty (since the 
range of equivalence would define the 
degree of generality) He is clearly 
thinking of interests, at bottom, as a 
covert emotional response ’ So long as 
he does not fully accept the existence 
of generalized autonomous interest-sys- 
tems the riddle of equivalence inevitably 
troubles him 

Agreements with Dr Mowrer With 
Dr Mowrer’s purpose and intent I am 
m agreement He wishes to find a 
sound, comprehensive, and adequate 
theory of learning He is willing to con- 
sult! npen-nundedly all evidence, no 
matter how great a strain it may place 
on the law of effect He does not insist 
upon holding blindly to the paradigm 
of animal learning even though he per- 
sonally finds it rewarding and genuinely 
analogical with human learning A 
monumental series of experiments con- 
ducted by him underlies his theories 
He admits the attenuation that must 
come m learning theory when one con- 
siders the conflictful, symbolic, delayed, 
md ethical character of human conduct 
Valiantly he strives to include these 
simplex forms of learning into his 


theory, and to make room fnr phe- 
nomena that have been luthtrtn neg- 
lected 

Up to a point I agree with him .iVn 
on the importance of effect In ani- 
mals, young children, and in the rela 
lively mechanical anil blind learning of 
human adults the course of learning 
seems to follow fairly well the tradi- 
tional statement of the law And even 
in interested and ego-involved behavior 
I would not denv that satisfaction 1 us 
somr relation to acquisition of skilK 
knowledge, and new motives 

I agree also that ego-proi e^es, what- 
ever their nature, arc not ‘ultimate, un- 
analysable, lawless’ (Dr Rice's ttrmsl 
As Mowrer says, they develop gradu 
ally as one ascends the phylogenetic and 
ontogenetic scales 

Ego-Froc* ssrs Are Unavoidviui* iv 
Learning Thforv 

Dr Mowrer’s rapid reduction of ego- 
involved behavior to ‘familiar drive 
mechanisms’ seems to me invalid His 
first step is acceptable enough, namelv 
his insistence that the ego is not sub- 
stantive, but merely a matter of proc- 
ess Iiut it is no more necessary to use 
‘ego’ adjectivally than to use ‘drive,’ 
‘personality,’ ‘reward,’ or ‘intelligence’ 
adjectivally The ego is as valid and 
as neccssaiy an intervening variable 
as an other Experimental evidence 
shows this to be the case (1) 

The second step in his reduction is 
much too hasty Though ego-processes 
can, I agree, be considered equivalent 
to interests (Dr Rice's definition in 
terms of a system of interests being ac- 
ceptable), one cannot safely go further 
in the reduction There is I submit, 
something functionally irreducible about 
interest-systems, even though they are 
continually changing Xor is it true, 
in mv opinion, that interest is, as Dr. 
Mowrer says, a familiar term in sys- 
tematic psychological literature On 
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the umtrary one of nur greatest de- 
fats is our la<k nf consistent or ade- 
quate i henry of interest I hat interest 
is not the same as Vathcvis' T stoutly 
maintain, for interest is a motivational 
term (interest residing in the organism), 
wherea* fathers is the superficial doc- 
trine that this or that object becomes 
attar hfd to some permanent (and usu- 
ally infantile) drive or instinct The 
catheads theory denies the au then In lty 
of acquired psychogenic motives (that 
is to say, their functional autonomy) 
Least satisfactory of all is Movirer’s 
rethu turn of ego-tn voHcment to emo- 
tional arousal Only <rrtain emotional 
states are ego involved Literature on 
concentration camps proves the point 
over and over again Frightful pain, 
terror of one's life, extreme hunger, may 
he perceived as ‘not happening to me\ 
while a slap, a verbal insult, a trifling 
humiliation ma\ cut to the quick, and 
affect the entire ego-structure of the 
individual How often in recent yeais 
have wartime psychiatrists told us that 
strung egos handle the most intense 
emotional arousals, whereas weak egos 
are undone by trifling emotional arous- 
al s? Something here is playing a part 
besides mere emotional intensity 
Or consider the course of everyday 
life \\ hen interest is high I find that 
I am learning smoothly and rapidly 
At such times I certainly do not feel 
emotionally aroused, nor are the fa- 
miliar drive mechanisms sensiblv in- 

m 

vo Led Indeed when these drive mecha- 
nisms with their attendant emotions op- 
erate, then my learning is actually 
interrupted, — when, for instance, the 
needs for food, elimination, fresh air, 
or riddance from an annoying insect 
dominate my behav mr I)ri\ es are nor- 
mally peripheral to mj ego-mterests, 
and however important they may have 
been far my infant learning, they seem 
now to impede rather than advance my 
adult learning 


I do not deny that some emotional 
arousal? are ego-involved (anger, for 
instance, usually is) But the two 
states are by no means identical 
Therefore, any law of learning based on 
'reduction of emotional tension 5 does 
not necessarily apply without modifica- 
tion to learning that proceeds from ego- 
interests To this subject I shall shortly 
return 

Neither Dr Rice nor Dr Mowrer 
denies the existence of ego -processes in 
some sense, though both wish to show 
that these processes are regulated by 
the law* of effect The picture they give 
for complex learning is like Thorndike’s 
We find ourselves confirming our pur- 
poses, symbolized in some way to our- 
selves, by administering to ourselves an 
OK In view of this welter of ego 
references it would indeed he ungracious 
to deny the ego some place in learning 
theory We will, however, for present 
purposes pass over the epistemological 
dilemma into which even ‘objective' 
psychologists inevitably fall, and limit 
ourselves to the role of the ego m Rice’s 
sense of a 'system of interests 1 

Take the case of interests that lead 
to grim persistence in spite of failure 
No single response is rewarded, unless 
Dr Mowrer is right in holding that the 
very core of self-esteem is itself some 
kind of symbolic response But whether 
we regard the ego as a matter of spe- 
cific symbolic cores (Mowrer) or as a 
system of interests (Rice), or as the 
sentiment of self-regard (McDougall), 
the fact remains that it (however de- 
fined) must be satisfied in order to 
maintain a course of conduct No 
other responses need to be rewarded for 
learning to occur, excepting only the 
ego-response This fact once more 
demonstrates that there is a special and 
selective part played in learning by 
ego-processes No learning theory can 
do without them 

Again, as Dr. Rice points out, after 
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success or satisfaction we tend to adopt 
similar goals or similar acts in the fu- 
lure, but usually not both If we re- 
tain our goal we vary the act (toward 
greater efficiency), if we retain the act 
it is usually in the sen ice of an en- 
hanced goal (as in the level of aspira- 
tion experiments) How can we ex- 
plain this characteristic upward push 
in efficiency and goals unless we assume 
that the ego is playing some part over 
and beyond the repetition of a rewarded 
response? Dr Rice correctly says that 
repetition of successful acts is ordi- 
nanh a mark of infantile, imbecilic or 
pathological behavior, tather than of 
intelligent adult activity Blind repeti- 
tion of rewarded response occurs only 
when the ego-stuirture is undeveloped 
or damaged 

Thi. Question -begging Char\ctiu 
of ‘Satisfaction’ 

Both authors concede that in com- 
plex learning satisfaction often means 
nothing more than self-approval We 
OK our own behavior Or we find 
that a system of new interests is satis- 
fying us. We are pleased with what 
we do and continue to do it (or some- 
thing similar) because we are pleased 
Does such reasoning carry us very far? 
We beg the question when we say that 
we do what we do because we are satis- 
fied m doing it 

Dr Mowrer hopes to avoid this cir- 
cularity by holding fast to drive-reduc- 
tion Hence he defines satisfaction as 
the subjective consequence of solving 
a problem 1 But why then, we ask, 
does one persist with unsolved prob- 
lems? He would, I suppose, reply that 
we reward ourselves at each step for 
persisting. (If so, and if the law of 
effect were literally true, ought we not 
take the first step over and over again?) 
But the real difficulty here is that there 
is no independent evidence that we do 
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in fai t reward outsohi"! fulro.pet 
tively considered the ik 1 of *rif-ap 
plause is rare and so *ap?n ioih that 
it cannot possibly Mistam the he-iw 
load that Mowrer, Rice and Thorndike 
are putting on it In am nst tb< 
danger of circularity i- suit present 
we infer from our persistence tint we 
are rewarded, simply bei .uw* we per 
sist No independent mterinn of re- 
ward or satisfaction exists 

The reef is the same one upon whnh 
all hedonism is wrecked Man work** 
(and learns), it is said, because of the 
pleasure attained When we a 4 win 
a martyr goes to the stal e w H\ a 
bomber makes suicide dive-, win in 
anchorite forswears all earthly joys 
why a member of the underground 
keeps silence in the face of torture, we 
are told that they are seeking pleasure 
—paradoxical though it seems. Inxofui 
as Dr Mowrer equates satisfaction with 
pleasure, he too f alls into the same trap 
of claiming, without proof, that what- 
ever a man does is ipsa jmto ple.vmrt- 
seeking 

Nor does ‘drive reduction' «ohe the 
problem It is too easy to demonstrate 
that learning takes place when no drive?' 
have been reduced b oppose while 
using a cleaning fluid I am careless w ith 
a match and an explosion follows, de- 
stroying my house and possessions I 
shall certainly learn my Wvm, but 
what drive has been reduced? Suppose 
I mispronounce a word in a public 
speech with the result that I am ridi 
culed, and suffer mounting shame ami 
discomfort Tension has been errand, 
not reduced, dissatisfaction md not 
satisfaction has resulted; but in this 
sequence of events I shall surely learn 
the right pronunciation True, I hope 
to avoid such suffering m the future 
but there is as yet no drive reduction 
In the year 1940 I read and learned the 
essential contents of Mtm Kampt with 
increasing emotional tension mounting 
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■ {worn fort and auite dissatisfaction 
Where wa* the law of cffeit* 

These and (oumIf c » similar exam- 
ples contradn t Hr Mowrer's. statement 
that “living orpjmsms learn when and 
nnK when thfv solve a problem in the 
M’nM of reducing a tension, relieving a 
di-sunifort, deriving a satisfaction 1 II 
the eMinplei I have just given can tie 
manipulated to fit the hedonistic for- 
mula, then I maintain that the formula 
is so loo-e as to he worthless In no 
intelligible in am of these cast* 1 ' 
was a tension reduced, a discomfort re- 
lieved, or a Kitishutmn derived 

Ciassicvl Objections 

Nenhet author alludes directlv to the 
two standard objections to the law of 
effect ( 1 1 that satisfaction, being both 
subjective and psychical, cannot legiti- 
mate!} intervene as a causal factor m 
re fashioning neural states, and (2) that 
effect is a complete anachronism, since 
the attainment of satisfaction or pleas- 
ure follows after the crucial series of 
activities, and therefore cannot well 
woik hcukicard in time (especially when 
a long interval of time intervenes be- 
tween act and effect) 

It may be that the first of these 
venerable objections is met by an un- 
expressed assumption that satisfaction 
has Mime unknown physical basis which 
does the actual work m modifying the 
equally unknown physical basis of 
learning, so that mteractiomsm need 
not be assumed The second objection. 
Rice and Mowrer seem to answer 
through a somewhat tenuous reference 
to symbols (What they would say m 
the case of non-sv mbolic learning I do 
not know ) Movements leading to- 
ward eventual success are accompanied 
bv anticipations, which, being pleasant, 
invigorate, sustain, and reinforce the 
movement* under way Some such 
arUiupatury process may well occur, 
but if so, it presupposes a vast amount 
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of foresight, intention, purpose, imagi- 
nation and imagery These presuppo- 
sitions are so numerous that effect cer- 
tainly cannot be said to be the sole or 
primary condition of learning In order 
to operate it would require the ability 
to see relations, an intention to learn 
foresight, and a sense of what signal* 
are relevant and which irrelevant to the 
anticipated path to an imaged goal 
There is a deal to learning besides th? 
law of effect' 

Wit at Satisfaction Dors 

Up to this point my comments have 
been chiefly negative Yet I am ^ 
eager as Dr Mowrer and Dr Rice to 
discover and accord to satisfaction its 
rightful place in learning theory 

The evidence, as I read it, establishes 
two facts 

(1) It is easy to see that m animals 
small children, mental defectives, and 
in some peripheral phases of adult hu- 
man conduct, rewarded responses tend 
to be repeated The bulk of experimen- 
tal work on the law of effect has been 
done with animals, and for this reason 
the part played by reward in the fixa- 
tion of response looms large (ton large) 
on our theoretical horizon Close ex- 
amination of the experimental results 
reveals that even m these simplest in- 
stances of non-5> mbolic learning the re- 
peated response varies within a narrovr 
range Even at its best, then, the law 
of effect wmrks by approximation onlv 

(2) In less mechanical forms of learn- 
ing, satisfaction recedes in importance 
When invoked it tends to be a question- 
begging concept In any case ds opera- 
tion is secondary to the operation of a 
variety of other conditions of learning 

\\ hat seems to happen m normal hu- 
man learning, beyond the infant stage, 
is that experiences of satisfaction serve 
as indicators , which, valuable as the>' 
are to the individual, are not dynami- 
cally decisive If I am trying to be- 
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L omi‘ a writer and am downuM b\ a 
mectem .slip, I nary thereupon cea-e 
th( lc of work that I wji attempting 
Or I tntiv search the slip for enuiin .mo- 
ment between the lines and thinking I 
have found it persist in im style, vary- 
ing it for a better effect in the future 
Knowledge of results ia useful in till- 
ing me whether I am getting toward 
mv coal Good new* tells me I am on 
the right road Vet, I max he so 511 re 
of myself fin m\ ego-structure) that I 
will persist m the fare of lud new > 
To m\ that I am realh ‘Mtisfud' bv 
had news, or that I offset it by giving 

garni news to nrwlf, 1* dangerous rea- 
soning The reaction may he bitter to 
hear, mv 5eli-admmtsttied praise muv 
he pallid ami faint Would it not he 
truer to suv that m persist mg I am re- 
fusing to me the indicators of pun and 
pleasure, and am treating ‘the-e two im- 
postors uist the same’'*' 

SitMaction and di^s itMac turn then 
are useful indicators but at cording to 
the nature of my t co-structure [ tu it 
them in a variable manner Having 
had a good meal at Restaurant X, I am 
lihelv to return when mv hunger drive 

m W 

is uppermost But having been hsghlv 
satisfied with a store 01 S ( i at golf I 
risk failure by setting a goal of Ss for 
ntvsHf Or, in earning out -mm 1 plan 
in which I meet a painful rebuff, I de- 
cide, t omlnious being vlnt thw are, 
that I cannot aflord to t d t this uie 
but must persist in mv conduit and 
rid. repeated rebuffs In all these ta-r 
there are other determinants at uoT 
lieude the undid but not derisive aide 
ratur ot e fleet 

I think Carr was essentially right in 
holding that the consequences ot an 
act help us in the futute to pt n nee the 
situation giving rise to the act in an 
altered wav (5) I ffect thus 1 gnomes 
one of the factors in the perceptual 
situation Tins \ u w , incident dlv hi lps 

escape the paradox of the retroflex 


m 

Satisfaction does m-t stamp m after the 
tn< t it merely alters the ditfirrinims 
Mtuation when ikm it for a similar 
situation) recurs 

Although Hr M^wnr views all hang- 
ing as a maltu 01 ^ R uiiir.Mori^ he 
seems rnnMMcnth to dr court s a nr! to 
magnify R To hes w iv of think j,g an 
S m Useful chiefly to ‘trip off a re- 
bponse To mv w iv of third mg the H 
(including <vtern.il and internal pr^s 
surest is far more de« iwvr 

Ihiii v SHoNrmg (n\iinn\ 

Hi- I,t YgM\t, 

In view ot these manv dtffii nines I 
Mihnnt that the term law is too flit 
terms* a designation to apply to the 
variable operation of nm^qumms on 
behavior A law should hive gre iter 
and more uniform -ldeumptive power 
The ‘law of effect 1 of coupe, an en- 
trenched habit of prolVuund speech 
but it would be inr nmn act ante at 
the present time to speak of a umdition 
rather than hnv of learning 

From the foreruns argument it ap- 
pears that effect cannot be considered 
the primary condition of learning, cer- 
tainly not its sole condition As ap- 
plied to complex forms of )e truing its 
weakness lies m its two ruinous am* 
bjguitie-' \dtn^h fioti, a** wo have seen 
is often a question begging emuept 
and umfh'l' ihopifulh uuokul to rep- 
resent some hypothetical 1 oie-respoiue 
whnh is ouuehow L t?lf nwanlt d) are 
vague nioh ud,u con-trutts that taper 
off into a kind ot aimless triviality so 
far as e\pl tn itory power is concerned 

To hold, a> I do *hit effect (a^ an 
indicator m the pt nipt ml Mtuation I 
constitutes a second ir\ condition of 
learning is, 01 course to invite the natu- 
ral qtuMion Who then are the pri- 
mary conditions*' ^uue this query 
opens up the entire problem nf learning 
with its irowdui historv of attempted 
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solutions, it falls beyond the scope of 
the present discussion 

Yet we may hazard the opinion that 
an adequate learning theory will have 
to allow a prominent place to the fob 
lowing basic phenomena 

Typically a person learns when he is 
trying to relate himself to his environ- 
ment, under the combined influence of 
his motives, the present requirements 
of the situation, active participation, 
and a knowledge of relevant facts, in- 
cluding a memory of his previous suc- 
cess and failure- In this process the 
role of any previous specific response 
(rewarded or unrewarded) is not de- 
cisive, but is only one determinant 
among many. 

Occasionally, hut not often, the proc- 
ess of relating oneself to the environ- 
ment is so simple that only one seg- 
mental drive requires a reduction of 
tension (for example dust on the cornea 
leads ultimately to successful blinking 
or use of the handkerchief, and these 
responses under like circumstances tend 
to recur). In such conditions of low 
complexity, and in animal learning, 
where ego-structure is undeveloped or, 
for the occasion, is not engaged m the 
activity in question, the traditional 
statement of the law of effect applies 
fairly well 

One primary condition of learning, 
not reducible to effect, is the influence 
of motor activity and participation. 
Even simple motor involvement speeds 
up learning (6), but ego-involved par- 
ticipation speeds it up still more (2) 
There are other familiar conditions of 
learning which still resist various at- 
tempts to reduce them to effect, viz , 
recency, primacy, exercise, temporal 
contiguity (classical conditioning), and 
what Tolman calls ‘sign-significance ’ 
A certain amount of ‘incidental learning’ 
is likewise unaccounted for 

Further, before effect can be in- 
voked as a principle of complex human 


learning, several preconditions must be 
assumed In addition to the motive 
power of psychogenic interests, one 
must assume that organisms have a 
power of administering rewards through 
a self-conscious and reflective act, that 
they are able to imagine, foresee, and 
anticipate goals before they are reached, 
that they have ‘faith’ in imagined solu- 
tions; that they can test for relevance 
and fitness of a proposed act, 

The assumption of so much rational 
equipment leads again into the problem 
of dynamics. It has never been suc- 
cessfully proved that complex learning 
may proceed without what Leibnitz 
called an ‘active intellect ’ In mod- 
em times this condition of learning has 
been represented under such terms as 
Gestaltdrang, closure , curiosity, struc- 
turing, figure-ground , trace organiza- 
tion, and pursuit of meaning One 
thinks here too of Tolman’s ‘law of 
emphasis ’ It seems impossible to write 
a comprehensive account of human 
learning without invoking intellectual 
dynamisms of this order To my way 
of thinking, the interpretations of the 
law of effect offered by Rice and 
Mowrer presuppose them 
Above all, learning seems to follow 
the channels of acquired interests 
Complex interests bear little or no re- 
semblance to the ‘familiar drive mecha- 
nisms/ even though they may origi- 
nally have derived therefrom (3) It 
is indefensible to speak of them as 
‘secondary drives’ unless the term sec- 
ondary is used in a strictly chronologi- 
cal sense Mr X, t let us say, has, m 
addition to his quota of primary seg- 
mental drives, a series of interests in 
his children’s welfare, in fishing trips, 
in philately, in the cleaning and dyeing 
industry, and in Catholicism, He learns 
almost everything that crosses his path 
provided it has any perceived relevance 
to any of these interests 
Interest, in this sense, seems to op- 
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prate almost like a sponge ^y thing 
that has interest-relevance (= ego-rele- 
\ance) is absorbed — subject, of course, 
to the limitations of fatigue, intellectual 
capacity, clear perception, and other 
similar conditions What is learned on 
the basis of this interest-relevance some- 
times serves to reduce tension, but often 
has some other effect Occasionally, for 
instance, it serves to increase tension, 
as when a pianist is memorizing a pro- 
gram for his concert debut But always 
the learning has some important rela- 
tion to an interest The only statement 
we seem able to make at present is that 
an interest causes learning which some- 
where fits into the intei est-structure 
It is true that, in the long run con- 
tinued punishment and dissatisfaction 
are likely to weaken or eliminate an in- 
terest system, just as the law of effect 
maintains Wc have evidence, however, 
that often this result is brought about 
only at the price of destroying the en- 
tire ego-structure of the individual In 
concentration camps it often took three 
to five years of uninterrupted punish- 
ment and pam to break down the de- 
sire of a person to ‘remain the same 1 
(4), In the short run, learning pro- 
ceeds because it is relevant to an in- 
terest-system it adds to knowledge, it 
differentiates items within the system, 
it broadens the range of equivalent 
stimuli, it docs all sorts of things that 
tend to complete, to round out, or 
render the interest incisive. Pleasure 
attending a single response, or even 
concatenations of response, is not de- 
cisive 

Interests, of course, are not separate 
and unrelated systems They interlock 
and comprise the structure of a per- 
sonal life The best designation for 
the resulting pattern of interests seems 
to be { ego-structure 1 Here is our rea- 
son for saying that ego-structure is a 
far more fundamental condition of 
learning than is the law of effect 
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Vet, I repeat Mtisfailnm often en- 
ters into the privet «if learning as an 
mdhator to the individual thu h»* be- 
havior is m is not appropriate tn his 
own ego-^triu ture Di^atuf.u Imp char- 
acteristically attends hi® failure to re- 
late himself to his environment ade 
quately, satisfaction accompany mht»p 
successful move or anticipated mnve 
Vet it is common for the ego-structure 
to he so organized that these indicators 
are disregarded Interest® often persist 
in the face of continuous dissatisfaction 
and failure If liberties are taken with 
the meaning of Satisfaction 1 so that 
anything a person is doing is said to 
yield him satisfaction, then the term 
becomes so broad that it is question- 
begging, and loses its explanatory value 

In fine, effect is a useful indicator 
sometimes playing a role in the total 
perceptual situation that guide® the 
individual in the pursuit of his interests 
But its role is contingent upon, and in 
this sense secondary to, the total psy- 
chological and environmental situation 
that prevails 

Summarv 

The three authors in this symposium 
are unanimous in their desire to estab- 
lish a learning theory fully adequate to 
the phenomena of complex human adult 
learning They agree m seeing certain 
defects in the traditional formulations 
of the law' of effect They all mark, 
for instance, the fact that rigid repeti- 
tion of successful responses practically 
never occurs, and that the law seems to 
work principally by a curious approxi- 
mation, affecting ‘similar 1 responses, 
‘equivalent responses 1 or a whole ‘sys- 
tem 1 of behavior 

Dr Rice believes that interests are 
the key to learning, but that they 
themselves are the product of past 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. Dr 
Mowrer believes that interests are re- 
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(lutililf in i he lanuliar drive media- 
)imi?h and attendant miiiMi. i ore-re- 
q^es For the tVrinet author flint 
is a primary law nf learning tor the lit- 
ter author, the sole law 
M\ awn argument holds that the 

uw* that mtisL result horn e\- 
tending the print lplc nt Mtidattmn to 
liter all phinomena nf learning (at 
tlic hight r level of mnipleuty) it tnch 

iv in diHjiulify it av a 'law' At ter- 
tain low le\fh of naihamtal learning, 
if may oiftii e luit at the adult human 
level Mtidat tn m is at host a iw\ of 
quite vftnndiry lttipot tant e and often 
disregarded It 1 - effectiveness depends 
•41 other more important tnnditmns uf 
learning Of these the interests that 
comprise the ego-structure of the indi- 
vidual are dearlv dominant 

b 
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In a recent number of this Journal 
Dr E B Skaggs expresses his cnnvir- 
tion that hdiographic’ knowledge does 
not deserve to be called ‘scientific’ (5) 

Jt would not be profitable to dispute 
this statement of semantic taste for 
science — a 'purr void,’ highly charged 
with positive affect — is at the present 
time peculiarly resistant to a dispas- 
sionate search for its most appiopriate 
referent And yet I cannot let Dr 
Skaggs’ confession of taste pass un- 
noticed because in stating his prefer- 
ences he has unintentionally misrepre- 
sented some of mv own views regarding 
the methods and theories suited to the 
study of personality 
He writes, “Now any system of per- 
sonalistic psychology, such as that pre- 
sented by Allport, where the effects of 
learning are stressed so heavily and 
where individual uniqueness constitutes 
the data of study, cannot meet the 
criteria of scientific data or content” (5, 
p 2^7) The criteria for scientific sub- 
lect-matter, he proposes, are (a) dura- 
hilitv m the phenomenon that is the ob- 
ject of the scientists’ intei est, and (b) 
the universality of this phenomenon 
M\ first criticism arises from his in- 
accurate understanding of personal 1 st ic 
pathology It so happens that there 
is only one self-styled system of per- 
wmahstic psychology, namely that set 
forth b\ William Stern A reading of 
his General Psychology from a Pcr- 
tonahstic Standpoint (61 shows that 
Stern’s dimensions (or variables) almost 
without exception fulfill the criteria of 
durability and universality In fact, 

r w 

Stern’s writing is as nomothetic as one’s 
heart could possibly desire Hence, to 
identify personalistic psychology and 


the ldmgraphic outlook is Dr Skaggs 

first serious error 

If he wishes to label my own views 
‘personalistic’ I (annol prevent him, hut 
because of the many difference^ between 
Stern’s ‘system* and im own, I mvself 

^ i* 

would hesitate to accept the label 
Stern has prior rights to it In Chapter 
20 of the book that Dr ^kaggs criti- 
cizes I have explained in c ome detail 
the differences between personalistic 
ps>rhology and the psychology of per* 
sonality as I sec it (1) Elsewhere I 
have summarized Stern’s views at still 
greater length and again recorded my 
uitidsms of them (2) Dr. Skaggs 
seems far more certain than I that I 
am a ‘personalistic’ psychologist. 

In attacking the uliographic punt of 
view (which, as I say, is not the same 
as the personalistic point of view), Dr 
Skaggs writes, “Literally there would 
be as many separate psychologies as 
there are individuals, if we carried All- 
port’s doctrine to the extreme!” (5, p 
237) Such a statement is like e a\ mg, 
“Penicillin is good for everything, in- 
cluding near-sightedness and ingrowing 
toenails, if we carry the penicillin-en- 
thusiast’s view to the extreme ” Who 
wants to carrv it to the extreme? N r nt 
I In discussing the proposed distinc- 
tion made by Windelband and others 
between the nomothetic and ldiogiaphic 
approaches to mental life, I state ex- 
plicitly, “The dichotomy, however, is 
too sharp, it requires a psychology di- 
vided against itself As in the case of 
the two psychologies (the analytical 
and the descriptive) advocated by 
Dilthey and Spranger, the division is 
too drastic It is more helpful to re- 
gard the two methods as overlapping 


m 
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and as contributing to one another 
A complete study of the individual will 
embrace both approaches” (1, p 22) 
The psychology of personality, I have 
therefore explicitly maintained, should 
be both nomothetic and ldiographic 
Again, Skaggs writes. “Allport, who 
so severely criticizes the older scien- 
tific psychology which dealt with facts 
common to all mankind, ends up by 
abstracting certain general laws and 
methodologies l f * (p 236) Why, may 
I ask, is this so scandalous? Why 
should not a discipline that is both 
nomothetic and ldiographic deal with 
common laws and methods? For that 
matter, why should not a discipline al- 
most entirely ldiographic in nature, such 
as history, fine arts, or medical diag- 
nosis, employ as background laws and 
common methods in so far as these are 
helpful in comprehending uniqueness? 

Dr. Skaggs goes on to state correctly 
my aspiration when he says that the 
difference between “his laws and meth- 
odologies and those of a Wundt or a 
Titchener lies in the fact that his are 
(presumably) more serviceable in giv- 
ing self-understanding and understand- 
ing of other people 1 ’ (p 236) Dr. 
Skaggs is right. I try in my book to 
offer nomothetic constructs that im- 
prove upon those traditionally em- 
ployed While they are nomothetic in 
nature, many of them have an idio- 
graphic intent To illustrate, such con- 
structs as the theory of individual traits, 
of the ego, of functional autonomy, of 
congruence, of the empirical-intuitive 
nature of understanding, all are gen- 
eralizations which if adopted would 
give psychologists greater predictive 
ability in dealing with single individ- 
uals. Similarly, among the methods 
having ldiographic intent, and empha- 
sized by me, are the case study, the 
personal document, interviewing meth- 
ods, matching, personal structure analy- 
sis, and other procedures that contrive 
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to keep together what nature itself has 
fashioned as an integrated unit- -the 
single personality My whole purpose 
is to show hrw the psychology of per- 
sonality can do a better job than it has 
traditionally done m handling the phe- 
nomenon of individuality 

But Dr Skaggs is not pleased To 
him it seems mildly treasonable to sup* 
pose that science can extend itself to 
the phenomenon of individuality He 
writes, “If we define personalistic psy- 
chology as does Allport [the error here 
I have already explained] each person 
is a ‘unique individual 5 n (p 236) My 
reply to Dr Skaggs is that each person 
is a unique individual regardless of who 
defines what how 

Although I am apparently more im- 
pressed than he by the inescapable 
uniqueness of personality, and by the 
psychologist’s obligation to deal with it, 

I think I allow adequately for the con- 
tributions of the familiar actuarial meth- 
ods of our discipline For example, 
there is merit in the postulation of uni- 
versal needs and capacities, and in their 
measurement m the customary language 
of individual differences All testing 
(of the standardized order) must, I 
fully grant, proceed from the assump- 
tion of ‘common traits 5 Uniqueness in 
respect to any single variable is known 
only in terms of its deviation from the 
mean of the standardization group with 
which the individual is being compared 
Where my view is ‘unorthodox’ is m my 
contention that psychological science 
(and I mean here the total course of 
psychological inquiry) cannot stop wdth 
common traits, factors, IQ’s, and like 
nomothetic dimensions, but must admit 
additional methods and theories to 
handle the organic inter-relation of the 
artificialized variables with which nomo- 
thetic science deals, and must represent 
better than it has the personalized 
coloring of these variables in the indi- 
vidual life I say in effect “No doors 
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should be closed m the study of per- 
sonality. Abstract dimensions have 
toir place. Let us use them even 
though they merely approximate the 
unique cleavages which close scrutiny 
shows are characteristic of each sepa- 
rate personality Then let us add new 
methods and concepts where they are 
needed to grasp better than we have 
the phenomenon of individual pattern 
The most startling feature of Dr 
Skaggs 1 position is his contention that 
the biological aspects of personality are 
legitimate data for science whereas the 
acquired aspects are not (p 237) He 
rules out “such content as ideas, ideals, 
attitudes, interests, sentiments, pur- 
poses, beliefs, ideal ogies [sic], per- 
sonality traits’ ” because these “are 
definitely not common to all people the 
world over” (p 23S). He maintains 
that whatever is learned cannot be the 
object of scientific interest, because 
learning results m progressive individ- 
uality I daresay that biologists and 
geneticists would be glad to call Dr 
Skaggs’ attention to the unique inherit- 
ance that results from combinations of 
genes An inborn temperament is cer- 
tainly no less unique than acquired 
habit-systems, and, I suspect, not nearly 
so universal 

Yet he insists that “any effects 
wrought in man through experience or 
learning would be unscientific content 
(or psychology because they would not 
meet the criteria of durability and com- 
monness” (p 237) To draw the line 
here would exclude from the scope of 
science such pursuits as market re- 
search, opinion study, vital statistics, 
comparative national psychology, hu- 
mor, custom, much of psychopathology, 
and, if I understand him correctly, most 
of the phenomena of perception, mem- 
ory, judgment, reasoning, language, and 
motivation, for these are all variable 
and socially conditioned 

To the purged hall of science he 
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would, however, admit such constructs 
as Spearman’s g and Thurstone's Task 
factors’, (p 235) Yet Tolman has 
shown clearly that nothing is more cul- 
ture-bound than precisely these factors 
Who, knowing the type of culturally 
conditioned test-matrix from which fac- 
tors emerge, can deny Tolman’s conclu- 
sion that “it is quite obvious that this 
London (or New York) £ would not 
carry over, as such, to the Trohrmnd 
Islands”? (7, p 2) And I question 
whether Dr Skaggs is on safer ground 
with his contention that learning theory, 
or the Weber-Fechner law, is of eternal 
and universal applicability, for the op- 
eration of both, I suspect, is so basically 
dependent upon culture-bound and per- 
sonality-bound interests, that the purely 
biological component is not only impos- 
sible to isolate, but worthless when iso- 
lated 

The author insists that “science as 
we know it to-day, thinks in terms of 
millions of years” (p 238), If this be 
so, I doubt that any biological or psy- 
chological discipline qualifies unless its 
subject matter be trilobites or some- 
thing else equally remote from human 
concern The author’s insistence upon 
durability and universality in the phe- 
nomena under investigation would, it 
seems to me, disqualify nearly every psy- 
chologist now at work Oddly enough, 
Stern, the pcrsonalistic psychologist, 
would qualify as well as anyone, for his 
dimensions for the study of mental life 
are highly abstract and in themselves 
nearly content-less 

It is much more customary to define 
science as that form of knowledge that 
enhances our understanding, prediction, 
and control of phenomena above the 
level achieved by unaided common 
sense Elsewhere I have argued that in 
order to attain a higher degree of scien- 
tific power thus defined, psychology" 
would do well to adopt the idiographic 
orientation of its work (3). For in 
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matters ni mental life understanding , 

and * /'wfjv J are hkely to be 
mure fomplrte when the single oiganism 
under -total m it- own spinal unique- 
than when e\dn>i\elv nomothetic 
{auuandl probabilities are applied 
Although this point r rashes beyond the 
^npe of I>r. SLuig^ paper I mention it 
hi re be- au^e if I am correct in my 
anaKsis of the situation then accord- 

rtf 

mg to lhi . usual rftfinition of sci- 
ence, nhnmaphic knowledge fulls quali- 
fier for a phut of honor 
Iriio this < hum that understanding, 
pitdi* turn t\w\ control of personality are 
belter aihuved under an idmgraphit 
than under :i nomotlutu mode of ap- 
preat h, has hot n disputed But m pnn- 
uplt\ at Itust the hypothesis can be 
submit terl to experimental testing I 
have al reads uted ‘■nme evidence m its 
favor f3, p 34-1, barbm some against 
(4 l Ihe •subject is not yet closed I 
shall m»t discuss it more fully here, be- 
cau^e it digie^es too far from Dr 
Skaggs' argument 

In the last anah sis his position, I re- 
grd to pomt out, turns on a struggle for 
s*atu\ the motive being revealed m sev- 
eral passages 

k Allport takes a hold stand for the 
brnadnnn* or the lonupt of huuue This 
ui4\ Ik. thi proper progressive stand to 
lak* 1 hut we doubt th.it our tillow scien- 
tists m phvsi s (luiui^rv and agronomy 
will he \irv* icuptive to the idea' (p 
AH i 

1 \\hd“ the 4 Mud\ of attitudes, beliefs, 
habits and 4 ilk may t»e of immense 
practical ami theorem A importance, such 
^udn> art n»*t Gurnee in the eyes of our 
udUxigue*! in pin mi is chemistry and as- 
truncarj i p 2 37 t_ 

Our udlugim* m pin sics and chemistry 
might, and probably would resist any such 
change m the scientific concept 1 (p 23S) 

* When a colleague m physiology or 
chemistry tell- us that our data are not 


scientific, we become rather upset’ (p 
238) 

“We all want to bask m the light of the 
great Sun-God Science’ 1 (p 238) 

In short, psychology, the climber, 
must not oft end those who have ar- 
rived If it does so, it won’t make the 
club 

This logic of appeasement has little 
attractiveness for me Prestige for psy- 
chology will scarcely he won by aping 
those who, at this particular moment m 
the world’s history, enjoy exalted status. 
Rather, when psychology has ripe wis- 
dom to offer concerning the develop- 
ment of human personality, whether it 
offers it in a nomothetic or idiographic 
mannci (or both), it will then merit the 
high position which Dr Skaggs covets 
for it 

Though I have disagieed with him in 
his interpretations and outlook, I am 
grateful to Dr Skaggs for initiating a 
discussion of such basic issues in the 
study of personality, and for the op- 
portunity he has given me to clarify 
some of my own views on the subject 
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Within the span of remarkably few 
years the quantity and quality of in- 
itiations m the fields of personality 
and social psychology have established 
not only their scientific dignity but like- 
wise their popularity and promise within 
the psychological profession The offi- 
cial formation of this large Division 
within the American Psychological As- 
sociation is a formal recognition of these 
facts 

At the same time the significance of 
this occasion extends beyond the bound- 
aries of the profession In forming 
this Division we are, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, stating our readiness to as- 
sume a certain responsibility We are 
announcing, In effect, that as a croup 
nf scientists we believe we have a con- 
tribution to make in interpreting and in 
remedying some of the serious social 
dislocations of today For if we did not 
believe in the potentialities of our sci- 
ence would we thus formally establish Lt ? 

Of 

The test of our fitness to exist and to 
prosper, I submit, will be nur ability to 
contribute substantially in the near fu- 
ture fn the diagnosis and treatment of 
fhe outstanding malady of our time 
The malady I refer to is not war, for 
modern warfare is but a symptom of an 
underlying morbid condition, it is not 
the threatening fission of one world into 
two, ominous as this threat may be, nor 
is it our apparent inability to control for 
nur safety and profit the transforma- 
tion nf matter into atomic energy, 
though thus crisis too is now upon us 

1 A-ddress of the Divi'ion il President ht tore 
the fir*t annual meeting of the Divwnn of 
Personality and Social PiAchologv of the 
\mencan Psychological Association, September 
4 , 1946 


I -p**,ih r, u her nf the utidfrhtnc ail- 
ment of the fact that mm *- moral • rn^ 
is not able to assimilate his fN hnnlogv 
While fei hnolngii al warfare techno- 
logical unemployment and the atomic 
age nil hi -produce of phvsital «ri- 
eme--have overtaken in mental and 
moral science have made no correspond- 
nig guns ip aJIaving the rivalries and 
anxieties imbued by technology, in de 
vising methods nf mortal uintml, nor in 
enhancing hum in cooperation and soli- 
darity It is, I venture to point out , 
precisely our own young muthc, whme 
formal establishment we nrp now cele- 
brating. that has failed to keep pace 
with the needs of the times 

In taking stock of the situation I oh 
serve how mam of us seem so stupefied 
by admiration of physical s iew e that 
vu believe p^uhologv m order to sue- 
teed need only imitate the models, pos- 
tulates, methods and language of physi- 
cal science If someone punts out the 
present mutilsU of mechanical models 
m predicting anv hut the most periph- 
eral forms nf human behavior, we are 
inclined to reply Wait a thousand vears 
if necessary and you wall see that man 
is a robot, and that all his mental func- 
tions ran be synthesized in hind as sue- 
tessfnlh as we now synthesue table 
salt quinine, or a giant tabulator 
While we righteously srnrn what one of 
us ha> railed “the Hihtective, anthropo- 
morphic hocus pot us of mentahsm'’ (6), 
we would consider a colleague emo- 
tional and mystical should he dare speak 
of “the objective methanornorphic hocus 
pocus of physic alis m " 

Let our progress be gradual, we say 
By sticking to peripheral, visible opera- 
tions we may K>me day be able to ap- 
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prauh complex problems of motivation, 
and then come within hailing distance of 
the didresxrs of mankind We hope 
that these distress will keep a thou- 
sand \CiirN until we are reaclv to tope 
with them* and that in the meantime a 
free Kiente will be permitted to linger 
along and take its tune Bui even if 
Midi improbable conditions were ful- 
filled, I question whether we should en- 
dorse this counsel of patience or the 
premises upon which it rests 

The machine model in psychology 
had Us origin no! in clinical or social 
experience hut rather in adulation of 
the tfi hnnlnjzk al success of the physical 
Muemex Since psychologists, like ev- 
eryone ♦ Be are enmeshed in the pre- 
vailing ethos, fhev loo, unless especially 
on guard, are likelv to allow their sub- 
servience to technology to outrun their 
moral sense 

Results the mechanical model, there 
me two other currently popular para- 
digms in psychology that are, m my 
opinion only slightly less inept in guid- 
ing significant research nr theory con- 
cerning the foundations of social moral- 
ity I refer to the phylogenetic model 
and to the infant mind Although both 
these patterns during the past two gen- 
erations have brought new T insights and 
cormtixes into our work, they have not 
proved adequate to the needs of clini- 
cal. personnel, and social psychology 

Th* (VKKtMT Appeal to Psiciioiogy 

Public officials, confronted by post- 
war dilemmas are urgently seeking the 
aid ot psychologists Many of us who 
have been approached are embarrassed 
by the scarcity of scientific findings, and 
even of serviceable concepts and well- 
formulated problems, that psychology 
has to offer the type that is being 
sought What is asked for is instant 
help m diMovcrmg the sources and con- 
ditions of man 1 ^ moral sense m order 
that this sense may be enlarged and 


brought into focus What is asked for 
is aid from a science nf human relation- 
ships whose assistance Franklin P 
Roosevelt likewise invoked in his last 
speech before his death.- Yet we may 
comb the entire file of the Psychological 
ibshacts and find very little that has 
any bearing upon the improvement of 
human relationships on an international 
stale 

Why ha ye we so relatively little to 
offer? Is it that we are young and need 
to follow the machine model for a thou- 
sand vears? Or have we gotten off to a 
thoroughly had start through nur adop- 
tion of root-metaphors that lead away 
from, rather than toward, the problem 
at hand 71 Three generations ago psy- 
chology was commonly classified as a 
“moral science ” Though w T e may not 
favor the aura of this term, how can 
we expect anything other than a science 
of moral conduct to discover conditions 
that will bring the needed counterpoise 
to technology run wild? 

When aiw one of us undertakes a 
piece of research he inevitably adopts, 
according to his preference, one or an- 
other of the fundamental models avail- 
able to psychologists My thesis is that 
now if ever we need to test our preferred 
model for its capac ity to yield discov- 
eries that have some sure relevance to 
moral nature and to social skills 

Expectancy and Intention 

Tf I mterpreL the matter correctly, 
American psychology naturally adopted 
mechanical models because our culture 
has always been action-oriented and 
technological By and large our psy- 
chology" is a motorized psychology, and 
is only now widening its concept of ac- 

J ‘ TVvJU> we are fated with the preeminent 
fact that, if civilization is to survive, we must 
caltiv ite the Vianet of human relationships— 
the* tbilitv of all peoples, of all kinds, to live 
together and work together, in the same ivorld, 
at peace n 
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non (n include the ego-imoKed par- 
urination of the human organism in 
matters affecting its own destiny (2) 
fhe earlier extreme position, repre- 
rented by E B Holt and J B Watson, 
held personality to be essentially a bat- 
terv of trigger-release mechanisms This 
view paid no attention to the sustained 
directions of striving characteristic of 
moral behavior, to what in this paper I 
dull call “intentions ” 

This trigger-model, still preferred by 
,i few, gave way gradually to a more 
purposive behaviorism The concept of 
“sign-Gcstalt expectancy” was intro- 
duced hv To 1 man, and mercifully short- 
ened by Hilgard and Marquis to “ex- 
pectancy” (9) It is an interesting fact 
that these authors seem to regard the 
principle of expectancy as the most pur- 
posive of all the essentially mechanical 
theories derived from the multitudinous 
experiments on the conditioned reflex 
(9, p 101) In other words, some ver- 
sion of the principle of expectancy is as 
far as many psychologists have come in 
their conception of the nature of per- 
sonal and social conduct 

The principle holds that m the pres- 
ence of certain signs the oigamsm ex- 
pects a certain goal to appear if it fol- 
lows the customary behavior route If 
the goal is reached, the expectation is 
confirmed, if not, the organism may 
varv its behavior (9, p 88) The prin- 
ciple, while allowing for the importance 
of attitude, is essentially stimulus- 
hound We behave according to the 
cues we have learned, according to our 
expectancies 

In order not to complicate my argu- 
ment I shall leave out of consideration 
the law of effect, which, it would be 
easy to show, likewise ascribes behavior 
wholly to past experience, to learned 
cues, and to mechanical reinforcements 
(4) Both principles, so far as I can 
see, accord nothing to the unrewarded, 
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nnreali/ed vet persist i\t\ intention* of 
man’s moral nature 
The trouble with theM> currently fa4t- 
lonable concept*-, drown from the phvlo- 
genetic model is that while thev <ctm 
to apply aptly enough to animal be- 
havior whence they were derived thev 
have only a hunted or ebe a remote 
analogical hearing on the activities of 
human beings We may know a per- 
son’s expectancies and men his paM re- 
wards, and yet be singularly unable to 
predict or control his future behavior, 
unless at the same time we know also hi* 

basic intentions which are J#v no means 

♦ 

a stencilled top\ of his previous ex- 
pectancies and rewards ( 3 1 

To take an example, the Mgn-Ge~ 
stalten today are such that we nuv now 
reasonably expect future trouble with 
Russia Does this fact tell in any de- 
gree what we can should, or will do 
about it 5 This precise area, of conflict 
is a novel one (ns indeed all import mt 
situations are) The best predictive 
basis we have lie** in our own national 
and personal intmtwns regarding Rus- 
sia It is our purposes, not our ex- 
pectancies, that are now f the issue 
As if aware of the scantiness, of the 
expectancy principle, Tolman advises us 
to embrace also a “need-cathexis psy- 
chology ’ (19) But the situation here 
turns out to be parallel Need-cathexis 
psychology — of course I oversimplify — 
holds essentially that a handful of 
physiological drives get attached to this 
that, or the other object A man who, 
in Telman’s pleasing vernacular, i* 
“raised right” meshes his drive into a 
socially acceptable gear A man “raised 
wrong” does not But what is so strik- 
ing about human motivation is that so 
often a desire or aspiration is meshed 
into no gear It simply reaches for- 
ward hungrily into the future like the 
Up of a scarlet-runner bean groping for 
a goal that it does not know about 
The embarrassment of the need-ca- 
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t hex is type of psychology is reflected in 
the apologetic language it uses when re- 
ferring to this expansive aspect of hu- 
man motivation Accustomed to work 
with animals or with infants, need-ca- 
ihe&is psychology labels adult human 
intentions “secondary drives,” '‘derived 
drives/’ or “drive conversions.” With 
such depreciating concepts both the me- 
chanical and the phylogenetic psycholo- 
gists apparently seek to dispose of those 
morally relevant desires and aspirations 
that are m fact so different from the 
drive-impelled excursions of the cozy 
robot or cozy rodent ’ 

My objection to the animal paradigm 

1 1t is instructive to read the perorations of 
two recent pre j dented addresses by psjcholo- 
gi-ta, one preferring the machine model, the 
other th« rat model Though good-humored 
,md witty, both authors candidly acknowledge 
thur own ecapid motives To paraphrase 
Carlson's quip concerning Cannon's theory of 
emotions the authors seem to entertain their 
model* because the models entertain them 

*T behtrve that robotic thinking helps pro- 
emon of psychological thought, and will con- 
tinue to help it until psychophysiology is so 
far advanced that an linage i$ nothing other 
than i\ neural event, and object constancy is 
ubvioudy ju->t something that happens in the 
brain That time is s-UIl a long way off, and 
m the interval I choose to sit eozih with m> 
rnbot squeezing his hand and fethog a thrill — 
a fcue-ntv^'s thrill— when be squeercT mine back 
airain” (©, p 132) 

And, as a final peroration, let it be noted 
thst rat', live m cages, they do not go on 
Ungts the nijizht before one his planned an 
experiment, they do not kill each other off in 
war, they do not invent engines of destruc- 
tion, ami if they did, they would not be bo 
dumb about controlling such engines, they do 
ne»t go m for either dags conSicts or race con- 
fha&, they avoid, politics, economics and pa- 
per* on pcvebologv They are marvelous, pure 
and ddijghttul And, as soon as I possibly can* 
X am going to climb hack again out. on that 
good old phdogmehc limb and ait there, this 
time right *ide up and unashamed, wiggling 
my whi^Urs at all the dumb, >et at the same 
time Ur ton complicated, apeamens of homo 
uipiem, whom I diall y*e strutting and fight- 
ing and mixing things up, down there on the 
ground below me” (19, P 166} 


for personality and for social psychol. 
ogy is not so much that animals lack 
culture — a fact which Mr Tolman in 
his sparkling paper first frankly admits 
and then amiably represses. My objec- 
tion is rather that the motivational 
structure of man and of lower animals 
seems to be in only a slight degree 
similar In this respect as with his 
evolutionary bram development, "Man” 
to quote Julian Huxley's conclusion, 
“stands alone” (12) Animals are 
demonstrably creatures of stimulus-ex- 
pectancy and need-cathexis, Man, m 
all that is distinctive of his species, is a 
creature of his intentions. We may well 
doubt that the basic equation for in- 
tentional morality, or that for inten- 
tional learning, can be written from a 
study of organisms that lack proposi- 
tional symbols. To this point T shall 
return. 

While I am disapproving of current 
models I shall state my final grievance, 
this time against the rigid ontogenetic 
stencils that derive from Freudiamsm 
Odd as it may appear, Freud resembles 
the mechanical and phylogenetic psy- 
chologists in wanting his doctrine of 
motivation anchored to neuro-anatomy 
I assume that this is his desire because 
of his refusal to see anything at all m 
the cooperative, socialized, affiliative, 
undertakings of mankind excepting 
goal-inhibited sexuality To the sex 
drive he adds principally the impulses 
of aggression, destruction, and death. 
It seems obvious that Freudiamsm, even 
though eagerly adopted by many who 
have found the mechanical and animal 
models inadequate, offers an equally 
meagre basis for a serviceable study of 
man's moral conduct, 

The trouble lies chiefly in the exces- 
sive emphasis upon infantile experience 
We are asked to believe that an indi- 
vidual's character-structure is, in all es- 
sentials, determined by the time his last 
diaper is changed. Even Suttie, who 
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postulates as the foundation of morality 
an original and embracing instinct of 
tenderness, affection, and social symbio- 
sis believes its fate is sealed according 
to the manner m which the mother han- 
dles this affihative impulse before and 
after weaning (17) If the chances foi 
peace in the world depend to such a de- 
gree upon infant fixations ought we not 
disband this Division and register as 
wet nurses to the mculmg utizens of 
tomorrow? 

The concept of intention, which I am 
here opposing to leactivity, expectancy, 
and infantile fixation, is not immedi- 
ately congenial to American psychology 
Yet Us adoption in some form or an- 
other, I argue, is necessary With some 
malice aforethought I have selected the 
term intention — spiced, as it is, by an 
aggravating flavor of mentalism — to sig- 
nify those aspects of thought and of 
motivation that play a leading, but now 
neglected, part in the complex, affiha- 
tive, moral conduct of men I believe it 
is precisely the ‘'private” worlds of de- 
sire, aspiration, and conscience that 
must be studied if we are to succeed m 
the task of social engineering 

In using the term intention, however, 
I am not arguing surreptitiously for phe- 
nomenology, though in order to improve 
our grasp on the subtleties of man’s in- 
tentions we would do well to emu- 
late the refinement of its descriptive 
method 4 Nor am I arguing for a re- 
vival of Brentano, though we have neg- 
lected unduly the cential proposition of 

4 An excellent example is Bettocci’s analysis 
of man’s sense of moral obligation (51 Lie 
shows that when we study the ought-con- 
saousness phenomenologically we discover how 
entirely different it is from the must-conscious 
ness This discovery leads to a justifiable sus- 
picion that, whatever conscience may be, it 
docs not derive merely from fear of punish- 
ment or from social coercion Too hastily and 
heedlessly have psychologists accepted Freud’s 
identification of the Super-ego with threat of 
parental punishment 
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Act Psychology that at every moment 
man’s mind is directed by «fmie inten- 
tion lie it loving, bating, < omparing. 
understanding, desinng, rejecting, plan- 
rung, or some similar mental act. 

Let us define intention simply as 
what the individual is trying to do 
Naive as this definition may sound it is 
in reality the product of decades of so- 
phisticated wrestling with the problems 
of human motivation In this concept 
influences as diversified as Brentano, 
Darwin, Freud, Cannon, and Wert- 
heimer are brought into focus In es- 
sence it no longer draws the Tiarp dis- 
tinction, advanced by both Kant and 
Schopenhauer, between will (or drive) 
on the one hand, and intellect on the 
other The machine, rat, and infant 
models we have been following (though 
I am sure they'd he surprised and 
grieved to know it) preserve this ir- 
reconcilable Kantian dichotomy Thev 
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side somewhat more, however, with 
Schopenhauer in regarding the func- 
tions of the intellect as wholly instru- 
mental and secondary Without for- 
getting for a moment what we have 
learned about rationalizing and about 
the untrustworthiness of introspective 
reports on motives, we may safely de- 
clare that the opposing of motive and 
thought-process has gone much too far 
Usually the individual is trying to do 
something in which his wants and his 
plans easily cooperate Instead of being 
at opposite poles his emotion and his 
reason canalize into a single endeavor. 
The direction of his endeavor I desig- 
nate as the intention, and offer this com 
cept as an improvement upon the one- 
sided irrational is tic doctrines of drive, 
need, instinct, and cathexis. 

In deference to the discoveries of 
psychoanalysis we readily admit that an 
individual does not always know pre- 
cisely what his own intentions are. 
Consciously he may misinterpret the 
line of his own endeavor A neurotic 
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frequently fitter h* In such cases in- 
sight hr either lacking or partially lack- 
ing. But as a rule, the “posture or 
lay of consciousness' ’ reflects accurately 
enough that inextricable fusion of driv- 
ing and planning which we find in the 
dynamics of mature human conduct B 

It is the mark of an intention that it 
is directed toward the future. Yet it is 
typical of the models we have followed 
that they lead to preoccupation with ad- 
justments in the past While people are 
living their lives forward, psychologists 
are busy tracing them backward The 
model we need for our investigations of 
human relationships will escape from 
our present excessive dependence on 
geneticism in all its forms (3) 

A. geneticist, for example one who 
places great weight on the expectancy- 
principle, is Inclined to define person- 
ality as a peculiar set of reaction-tend- 
encies. An intentiomst, on the other 
hand, sees personality as a peculiar set 
of subjective values. There is a differ- 
ence The one learns at best only about 
moral accomplishment f the other gains 
additional light on moral potential 

13 McDougall specifically objected to the con- 
cept of intention on the grounds that conscious 
intention merely obscures the mstmcLve mo- 
tive at work (15, pp 1 2 1 f } He had m rmnd 
the indubitable fact that men’s verbal reports 
of thnr intentions may be rationuh^atinns 
But m rnv use of the term I do not confine 
intention to reportable purpose Sometimes 
the essential direction of an intention is un- 
derstood well enough by the subject, some- 
time- not If the term, aa 1 propose, 1 * taken 
to mean both the understood and non under- 
stood direction of an act I maintain that it 
can serve as a proper designation for U ultt- 
mate motives’ and not merely for proximate 
or rationalized motives 
To raj mind it 15 unnecessary to have re- 
course to a doctrine of underlying needs or 
instincts McDouxall for example, allowed 
far too little for the ever-changing pahorama 
of man's intention? which, as* they evolve from 
an original genetic equipment, undergo com- 
plete change of form and functional signifi- 
cance ( 1 ) 


It may be argued that the models I 
am presuming to criticise do deal both 
with “goal reactions’’ and with “antici- 
patory goal reactions ” Dr, Hull, for 
example, offers “anticipatory goal re- 
action” as a “physical mechanism'' 
winch he says be regards as equivalent 
to the concept of ‘‘guiding ideas,” or 
what I am calling intention (11) The 
difficulty with “anticipatory goal reac- 
tion” as with “expectancy” is that men 
often have values without having any 
specific goal in mind. They may ha\e 
a consistent direction of striving, but 
their goals are either transient or else 
undefinable All of a rat’s, but only a 
small bit of human, behavior can be 
ihaiac termed in terms of concrete goals 
whose attainment will de- tension spe- 
cific drives For the most part the 
course of man's behavior runs according 
to certain schemata, or m prolonged 
channels Only now and then are these 
channels marked by lights or buoys that 
represent specific goals, 

A simple example may be borrowed 
from Lecky's analysis of childhood 
thumbsuckmg The following state- 
ment distinguishes neatly between ex- 
pectancy and what I am here calling 
intention; that is, between behavior 
regulated by habit and behavior or- 
deied to non-specific schemata 

“Certainly the child who sucks his thumb 
gives the act plenty of exercise and gets 
enough satisfaction from it to fix it in- 
delibly Therefore if the* habit theory 1 * 
true, wc should be able to predict abso- 
lutely that the child will continue to suck 
bis thumh for the rest of his life But 
what really happens 5 Every year millions 
of children who have industriously sucked 
their thumbs since birth, and who have 
successfully- resisted every effort to force 
them to change their behavior, quit the 
practice spontaneously when they are fix e 
or six years old The reason is that they 
are beginning at this age to think of them- 
selves as big boy’s or girls, and they rec- 
ognize that thumb-sucking is inconsistent 
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with the eft or t to maintain this new idea” 

(13, p 122fj. 

An intention often takes the form of 
a self-image as m the case of Lecky’s 
reformed thumbsucker Having adopted 
a conception of what we want to be we 
are constrained to make good in the 
role we have assumed The specific 
goals we set for enu selves aie almost al- 
ways subsidiary to our long-range in- 
tentions A good parent, a good neigh- 
bor, a good citizen, is not good because 
hLS specific goals are acceptable, but be- 
cause his successive goals are ordered to 
a dependable and socially desirable set 
of values We now know that juvende 
delinquency and adult criminality were 
‘.adiv misconceived so long as they were 
regarded as a matter of bad habit-tor- 
malions For years reformatories have 
trained habits, but have achieved few 
reformations Only a radical shift of 
nutlook and intention remakes a crimi- 
nal, alcoholic or neurotic character 
The models we have been following 
lack the long-iange orientation which is 
the essence of morality Infant and 
rodent have immediate goals and in- 
dulge in anticipatory goal reactions, but 
have no directive schemata Bv con- 

V 

trust a child in puberty develops a de- 
ore to become a successful and re- 
spected man of affairs, and acquires 
this geneialued objective long before he 
knows what concrete goals he has to 
ivork for Thus customarily image and 
intention seem to antedate and to de- 
fine goal-reactions The essence of 
moral behavior is of this sort It pre~ 
opposes long-range purposes whose di- 
rections precede their specifications 
When President Roosevelt enunciated 
the Four Freedoms he was speaking of 
urtain common intentions of the hu- 
man race An important featuie of his 
historic humiliation lies m his assump- 
tion that all men, in all cultures, in- 
tend (that is, long for) freedom from 


want, freedom from fear, freedom of 
speech and of worship Note how thi> 
assumption unitrasts with the prevail- 
ing creed of modem social m unite Cul- 
tural relativity, really a doctrine of 
stimulus-expectancy, has laid such a 
heavv hand upon us that we have over- 
looked the possibility of universal in- 
tentions \ et unless Roosevelt s hold 
assumption is found justified, we can 
scarcely hope to find a psychological 
basis for effective world organization 

In all probability Roosevelt’s formu- 
lation is psychologically not the best 
that can be made, nor dare we under- 
estimate the incompatibility of nation- 
alistic intentions and rivalries What I 
am saving is that the psychologists per- 
spective should be equally bold It is 
up to us to find out whether there are in 
fact common purposes that might pro- 
vide ground for international solidarity 
To clo so, social psychologists m all 
lands might well join m a search, 
through modern instruments of polling, 
clinical interviewing, child study, and 
life-histories, for existent moral bases on 
which international cooperation can be 
built 

It is conceivable — I think probable— 
that such lesearch would discover the 
luthless pursuit of personal and national 
power to be a result of the frustration of 
basically affihative intentions In clini- 
cal practice we know how often the 
clamorous manifestations of egotism 
gain the upper hand when men are de- 
nied a proper continuation of the origi- 
nally friendly’ and symbiotic relation- 
ship with family, friends, and neighbors 
It seems probable that every child m 
every nation, the world ovei at a time 
when he is most plastic, wants security, 
affection, and an affihative and compre- 
hending relation to the surrounding 
world It is conceivable that the same 
basic intentions exist m most adults, al- 
though thwarting and perversion of this 
relationship have engendered a vast 
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amount of hatred, emotional instability, 
and warlike impulse 

Basic research would discover why 
the taboo cm tenderness, on nurturaiU 
desires, has grown so excessive that the 
development of cooperative and affiha- 
tive behavior outside one’s own family 
is, at least in our culture, generally dis- 
approved It would seek to discover 
under what conditions the impulse to 
love and to be loved is turned to the 
impulse to hate and to invite haired If 
it is the child’s nature to trust every- 
one, why i> it the nature of national or 
ethnic groups to distrust nearly every- 
one 7 The models we have been follow- 
ing tend to deflect our attention from 
problem* of human affection and the 
conditions for its development When 
a bit of human friendliness is discovered 
— and it c?m be discovered only acci- 
dentally with models now current — it 
is likely to be labeled “goal inhibited 
sexuality,” and thus tagged, forgotten 
Up to now the sexual activity of rat and 
man has received incomparably more 
attention from psychologists than has 
the cooperative activity of men and na- 
tions. 

Besides the study of affection and 
hatred, the possibilities for peace re- 
quire research into many other strictly 
human capacities — among them the use 
of humor, the function of creeds, the 
processes of communication For moral 
development depends on many factors 
other than rout-deMres and intentions 
But even of moral conduct that 

one can name depends intricately upon 
the employment of symbols 

Signs and Symbols 

Perhaps the clearest -symptom of the 

present conceptual confusion in our field 

is the extent to which we confound svm- 

* 

beds with signs, or— -if one prefers Mor- 
ris’s term mologv— symbols with signals. 

We know that all animals, as well as 
men, resjxnul to signals The principle 


of expectancy says so, and in this re- 
spect is right A signal is something 
that exists in the physical world, it is 
an identifiable stimulus But even the 
most behavioristically inclined theorists 
cannot, and do not, claim that ani- 
mals can handle propositional symbols 
— those self-produced signs of signs 
which are man’s prized and troublesome 
possession An animal, says Thorndike, 
can “think things,” but it cannot “think 
about things” (18, p. 119) And Yerkes 
asserts that symbolic processes in chim- 
panzees are rare and difficult to observe. 
One may, he says, fairly continue to 
question their existence, though it may 
be that signal responses can be regarded 
in some way as “antecedents of human 
symbolic processes” (20, p 189). Sur- 
veying relevant investigations and opin- 
ions, Cassirer concludes. 

“In all literature of the subject there 
does not seem to be a single conclusive 
proof of the fact that any ammal ever 
made the decisive step from subjective to 
objective, from affective to propositional, 
language” (7, p 30) 

Cassirer argues, reasonably enough, 
that the symbolic system creates a 
wholly new dimension of reality for 
man Instead of dealing directly with 
things themselves or with their visible 
signals, man deals with their ideational 
surrogates. 6 

“He has so enveloped himself in lin- 
guistic forms, m artistic images, in mythi- 

0 Even in human beings we occasionally en- 
counter a sharp break between symbols and 
Signs Some of Goldstein’s aphasic patients, 
for example, seem capable of responding to 
signs but not to symbols, as in the case of the 
man who could understand the word-signs 
“Drink, it,” when a glass full of water was 
presented to him, but was unable to go 
through the symbolic motions of drinking it 
if the glass was empty (8, p 44) 

Without symbols we could not make-believe, 
dissimulate, or be, we could not form plans 
for our future, nor hold those schemata in 
mind that make possible consistency in moral 
conduct 
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cal symbols or religious rites, that he can- 
not see or know anything except by the 
interposition of this artifical medium” (7, 
p 25) 

Even so behavioristic a writer as Mor- 
ris admits that the theory of sign-re- 
sponse as developed by himself carries 
over with difficulty to the human sphere. 
These are his words: 

“ , . non-human beings seldom produce 
the signs which influence their behavior, 
Tvhile human individuals in their language 
and post-language symbols characteristi- 
cally do this and to a surprising degree 
Here is a basic difference between men and 
animals, and until behavioral theory de- 
velops a semiotic adequate to this differ- 
ence it will remain what it is today a care- 
ful study of animals and a pious hope for 
a science of the human person” (16, p 
108) 

In this passage Morris seems to be 
saying with fine candor that there is a 
world of difference between signal and 
symbol; and that even his own careful 
system of semiotic fails adequately to 
budge the gap, Though I have not 
actually counted the illustrations in his 
recent book I have the impression that 
a majority of them refer to animal re- 
sponses to signals, and that relatively 
few deal with human responses to sym- 
bols In any case it is clear that Mor- 
ns, like many psychologists, is enamored 
of the phylogenetic model, 

I venture to cite another brilliant and 
candid passage from his book He 
writes of the fact that a sign may be 
iconic, that is to say, it may itself re- 
semble the properties of its .denotatum. 
Thus a motion picture is highly iconic, 
an onomatopoeic word less so; a wholly 
arbitrary sign not at all iconic He 
then goes on to make this highly sig- 
nificant remark. 

“One of Lhe dangers of the use of models 
in science, for instance, arises out of the 
temptation to ascribe to the subject mattei 
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of a theory properties of the model illus- 
trating the theory which are not involved 
m the theory itself” (16, p 23) 

From this warning would it not follow 
that an adequate theory of symbols can 
hardly be derived from the animal 
model in which signals alone predomi- 
nate? How' can we expect to under- 
stand human symbolism in terms of the 
phylogenetic type when, as M orris him- 
self asserts, we are tempted to over -ex- 
tend the properties of our type-model 
and force them to serve in place of the 
independent theory that we need to de- 
velop? 

The Modfi Wf Nffo 

To sum up the designs we have been 
using in our studies of motivation, of 
symbol, and hence of the foundations 
of moral behavior, are not- -to barrow 
Morris’s crisp term — sufficiently iconic 
with our subject-matter Addiction to 
machines, rats, or infants leads us to 
overplay those features of human be- 
havior that are peripheral, signal-ori- 
ented, or genetic, Correspondingly it 
causes us to underplay those features 
that are central, future-oriented, and 
symbolic, 

What sort of a model then do we 
need? This question opens systematic 
vistas that lie beyond the scope of this 
paper. Yet, lest my numerous criti- 
cisms indicate a despair that I do not 
actually feel, I shall mention a few re- 
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cent signs and portents that signify a 
newer — and, to my mind — more whole- 
some outlook. 

Most noteworthy is the fact that the 
war led many psychologists to deal di- 
rectly with the integrated behavior of 
GI Joe, of the factory worker, of the 
civilian. We then learned that the in- 
terests of morale, psychotherapy, per- 
sonnel placement, psychological warfare, 
could not be pursued successfully by 
dinging to our threadbare mod eh Our 
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inadequate root' metaphors went into the 
ash can for the duration It is because 
of this tomeptiKil discard, with its re- 
sultant wartime sir cess in the promo- 
tion of soual engineering* that I have 
presumed at this time to bring into the 
open a conflict that many, perhaps most 
of m, have secretly felt Must we now 
resume the tattered stencils that we so 
recently abandoned with such good ef- 
fect? 

There are various indicators of im- 
pruvement in theoretical outlook, * I 
have m mind the new and vital umcep- 
tum of the ego that has come into psy- 
ihntheiap> in recent > ears (3), the dis- 
uwm and application of psychologi- 
cal pnnuples involved m bringing the 
worker mto a participant relation with 
his job (2), the discovery and applica- 
tion of procedures leading to successful 
administration (14) We discern an 
accelerated movement toward the de- 
velopment of such theories as can have 
their and test here and now not one 
thousand years hence These theories 
neither strain the creduhtv, nor stretch 
an inappropriate model some distance 
beyond its logical breaking point 

We happily find more emphasis than 
before on the structuring activities of 
the person, on the importance of cen- 
trally initiated motive patterns, on cog* 
mtive dynamisms including ideology, 
schemata of meaning, frames of refer- 
ence We find the contemporaneity of 
motives stressed, as will as the impor- 
tant function* of self-esteem and ego- 
mvohement Though symbols are still 
confused with signals, we are beginning, 
through content-analysis and interview- 
ing to study symbol* both in their own 
right, and as the basic ingredients that 
they are in all complex conduct, includ- 
ing all niorallv relevant thought and 
behavior We have learned through im- 
proved polls and other methods of in- 
quiry, to ascertain the directum of so- 
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dal purpose as it resides in individual 
minds From such knowledge it should 
be possible to fashion a domestic and 
international social policy that will be 
sufficiently realistic to succeed 

All these and many more signs indi- 
cate the glowing dependence of modern 
theories upon a model that is none the 
less scientific for being humane. As 
this design for personality and social 
psychology gradually becomes better 
tempered to our subject-matter we shall 
cease borrowing false notes — whether 
squeaks, squeals, or squalls We shall 
read the score of human personality 
more accurately, and for the benefit of 
the world audience that waits to listen 
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PERSONALITY A PROBLEM FOR SCIENCE OR A PROBLEM 

POR ART? 


Reprinted from itraisfa de Psthologie (Cluj Romania I No 4, 1938 1 15) 


Already in the twentieth century three great revolutions have oc- 
curred in man’s thinking about his own mind These are first, Freudian 
psychoanalysis, with Us discovery of the depth and the emotion in mental 
life, second, Behaviorism, with its discovery of the accessibility of mind 
to objective study; and third, Gestalt- psychology, with its discovery of 
the essential orderliness and self-regulation of mind It is not at all 
unlikely that these new modes of thought will revolutionize our ways 
of life during the present century, much as the natural and biological 
sciences revolutionized ways of life during the past century We may 
well exj>eit them to affect profoundly the morals, manners, and mental 
health of our generation and of geneiations to tome* Psychology, it is 
often said, is destined to become the science of the twentieth century 
Now, one of the most significant happenings in the first part of the 
twentieth century has been the discovery — to which Freudian, Behavior- 
istic, and Gestalt psychologies ha\e all contributed — that human per-* 
sanahty is an accessible subject for scientific probing It is this event, 
above all others, I think, that is likely to have the most practical con- 
sequences for education, for ethics, and for mental health* 

But before getting into the problem of personality I should like to 
dwell for a moment upon the somewhat stormy state of psychological 
science today. It sometimes seems to me that all the four winds of the 
intellectual heavens had collided in one storm center, competing for 
mastery, wuth the outcome as yet unsure 

According to the division adopted by the Harvard Tercentenary 
celebration there are indeed exactly four winds m the intellectual 

heavens, springing from the lour basic provinces of research and learning 

the natural sciences 
the biological sciences 
the social sciences 
the humanities 

Have you ever thought l>efQre that it is in the territory of psychology and 
only theie, that all these four intellectual winds collide and run a tem- 
pestuous course? I suppose it is natural enough that they should do so, 
for only by the aid of all the inventions and all the resources of the mind 
can the creative mind itself be adequately explored 
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From the natural sciences comes the colossal impact of scientific 
methodology. 1 suppose that in the entire history of human thought there 
never was a case where one science has been bullied by another science 
to compare with the way psychology is bullied by her elder sister science, 
physics. And X suppose no younger sister ever had so acute an inferiority 
complex as psychology has in relation to her well-groomed and socially 
correct elder sister. The desire to emulate the success of physics has led 
ps)chology to import at an increasing rate instruments of precision and 
mathematics into its treatment of mental life Heaven help the psy- 
chologist nowadays who doesn’t know his amplifiers and electrical circuits 
It is, of course, particularly in the study of sensation that the physical 
sciences dominate psychology, though it is also true that their influence 
is felt throughout the entire structure of psychological science 

From the biological sciences also come high standards and exacting 
methods of research, as well as the evolutionary and organ ismal points of 
view without which psychology would still be scholastic in character. But 
the freshening winds of biology have not blown gently and with modera- 
tion, they have blown rather with the force of a gale; so forcefully that 
in many quarters they have threatened to push every vestige of humanism 
out, leaving psycfiology with a plague of rats Today it is probably true 
that more rats are used in the American laboratories of psychology as 
subjects than men, women, and children combined Some people feel 
that what psychology really needs is an efficient Pied Piper 

It is, then, the impact of the natural and biological sciences upon 
psychology that account for its obsession to reach the eminence of 
scientific respectability The methodological advances have indeed been 
considerable, but the sum-total of the findings from these points of ap 
proach have not as yet by any manner of means solved the problems of 
human personality. Their value lies chiefly in their advancement of 
sensory and reflex psychology, or as someone has a bit derisively called it 
‘ ‘ eye-e ar-nose-a nd- th roa t” ps y ch ol ogy 

In recent years the third wand has nsen likewise to the force of 
a gale. Social science is causing a tornado all its own It refuses to blend 
amicably with natural and biological science, but claims mind pretty 
much as its own province for study Anthropologists and sociologists give 
no quarter. Mind, they insist, takes its form almost wholly in response 
to cultural demands Language precedes the individual, so too do the 
religion, the morals, the economic system into which the individual is 
born. Mind then, is not a matter for instrumental or biological study, 
but for cultural study A large number of psychologists have been con- 
verted, at least partially, to this view, and recently have staged a re- 
bellion within their own ranks, four hundred of them forming a society 
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to investigate as realistically as possible the late of mind as it is condi- 
tioned and constrained by the gigantic movements of contemporary 
soc lety 

I he last wind that blows in our storm center is gentler and less 
voracious \ct us presence is always felt In spite of all counter currents 
it is pcuhaps still the prevailing wind It 15 the wind of humanism. After 
all is said and done, it is philosophy and literature, and not the natural, 
biological, or social sciences, that have fostered psychology throughout 
the ages It is only in comparatively recent years that psychology has 
detached itself from philosophy and from art to become the storm center 
that it is Only five yeais ago in mv own university it was still felt that 
psychology should not form a dcpaitment of us own but should remain 
snuggly sheltered within the historic sanctuary of philosophy 

Now we come to personality One of the outstanding events in psy- 
chology of the piesent century has been the discovery of personality. 
Personality* whatever else it may he, is the substantial concrete unit of 
mental life that exists in forms that are definitely single and individual 
T hroughout the ages, of course, this phenomenon of personal individual- 
ity has been depicted and explored by the humanities The more 
aesthetic philosophers and the more philosophical artists have always 
marie it then s|>enal province of interest 

Tardily, psychologists have arrived on the scene One might almost 
say thev are beginning two thousand years too late The psychologist's 
work, it might seem, has been done for him, and done most brilliantly 
With his scant thirty years of background, the psychologist looks like 
a conceited intruder And so he is in the opinion of many literati 
Stephan Zweig, for example, m speaking of Proust, Annel, Flaubert, and 
other great masters ot characterization, says, 

“Writers like these are giants m observation and literature, whereas in 
psychology the held of personality is w r orked by lesser men, mere flies, 
who have the sate anchorage of a frame of science in which to place 
them petty platitudes and minor heresies ” 

It is true that the giants ot literature make psychologists, who under- 
take to lepresent and to explain personality, seem ineffectual and some- 
times a lilt foolish in comparison Only a pedant could prefer the dry 
collections of lacts that psychology can ier regarding an individual 
menial life to the glorious and unforgettable portraits that the gifted 
novelist, dramatist, or biographer can give The literary artist creates 
his account, the psychologist merely compiles his In the one case a 
unity emerges, self consistent tvei through its subtleties of change In the 
other case a ponderous accumulation of discontinuous data piles up. 
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One recent critic has put the matter crisply. Psychology, whenever 
it deals with human personality, he remarks, is only saying what litera- 
ture has always said, and is saying it much less artfully. 

Whether this unflattering judgment is entirely correct we shall 
soon see Foi the moment n selves at least to call attention to the sig- 
mlitant fait that in a sense literature and psychology me competitors, 
they are the two methods pai excellence for dealing with the personality 
lire methods of liteiature are those of art, the methods of psychology 
are those of science Our question is which appioach is the more suitable 
for the study of personality? 

Literature has had centuries ot headstart, and u has been served bv 

4 

genius of the highest order Psychology is young and has bred as yet few, 
jf any, geniuses m the depiction and explanation of human personality 
Being youthiul, it would lie becoming lor psychology to learn a few* 
basic truths from literature 

To show what it can profitably leant, let us take a concrete example 
I have chosen one from ancient times m order to show c learlv the niatur- 
uy and lipeness ot literary wisdom Twenty-three hunch ed years ago, 
Theophrastus, Aristotle's pupil and successor at tiie Lyceum m Athens, 
wrote a number ot biiet characterizations of certain of lus Vtheman 
acquaintances Thirty ot Ins sketches have survived 

The sketch that I shall select is called “The Toward ” Please note its 
umelessness The coward of today is essentially the same kind of mortal 
as the coward of antiquity. Please note also the remarkable directness and 
economy of the portrait No words are wasted It is like a prose sonnet 
No one could add or subtract a single sentence to its betterment 

THE COWARD 

“Cowardliness is a shrinking of the soul caused by fear T he Coward 
is this sort of person At sea he thinks cliffs are pirates and directly 
the sea gets rough inquires anxiously whether all the passengers are 
initiated/ as he looks up at the sky he asks the steersman if they arc 
half-way and what he thinks of the weather, he tells the person next 
him that he has had a disturbing dream, he takes off his tunic and gises 
it to his slave/* and finally begs to be put on shore. On active smite 
when the infantry are going into action, he calls to the men of his derne 
to come and stand by him and to keep a good lookout — — pretending 
that it is hard to distinguish who is the enemv Then hearing the noise 


* Into the mvuerics of the Galiem 

4 

** So that he can swim 
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oi battle and seeing men fall, he tells his comrades that in the hurry he 
has forgotten his sword, he runs back to his tent and, after getting rid 
of his slave by sending him out to reconnoitre, hides the sword under 
his pillow and wastes time in pretending to look for it If he sees a 
wounded friend carried in, he rushes up, tells him to keep cheerful, 
holds him under the arms to support him; then he attends him, wipes the 
blood off and sits down by him to keep the flies away — in short, does 
everything except fight 1 he trumpets sound the charge and, as he sits 
m the tent, he murmurs. ’“Curse youl Won't you let the poor man sleep 
with your everlasting trumpeting!” Covered with the other man's blood 
he goes out to meet the returning soldiers ajnd tells them he has saved 
one of his friends at the risk of his own life, and he brings to the bedside 
the men of his deme and tribe and explains to each visitor that he 
tarried the wounded man to the tent with his own hands ” 

There is one feature in this classic sketch that I should like to call 
particularly to your attention. You will note that Theophrastus selects 
two situations for recording his observations In one the coward is 
traveling, in the other he is unwillingly engaged in a battle In the first 
situation seven typical episodes are depicted, the coward's illusion of see- 
mg the cliffs as pirates, his superstitious fear lest some of the passengers 
might bring bad luck through having neglected a religious rite, his desire 
to be at least half-way on the dangeious journey, his consulting expert 
opinion on the weather, his fear of his own disturbing dreams, his prepara- 
tions for swimming to safety, and finally his emotional collapse in begging 
to !>e put on shore Even more subtle are the seven telltale episodes 
during battle. In all there are fourteen situations described’ all of them 
for the coward are equivalent, whatever stimulation he is exposed to 
arouses the same deep, dominant disposition Although his separate acts 
are quite distinctive, yet each and every one is equivalent in that each 
is a manifestation of the same dominant cowardly disposition 

In short, Theophrastus, more than 2000 years ago, used a method, 
just now being glimpsed by psychologists, of defining with the aid of 
equivalent stimulations and equivalent responses the major dispositions 
of a character. 

lo state the point yet more broadly- Almost all the literature of 
character — whether sketch writing, as in the case of Theophrastus^ or 
fiction, drama, or biography — proceeds on the psychological assumption 
that each character has certain traits peculiar to himself which can be 
defined through the narrating of typical episodes from life In literature 
a personality is never regarded, as it sometimes is in psychology! as a 
sequence of unrelated specific actions Personality is not like a water- 
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skate, darting hither and yon on the surface of a pond, with its several 
fugitive excursions having no intrinsic relation to one another Good 
literature never makes the mistake of confusing the personality of man 
with that of a water-skate Psychology often does 

The first lesson, then, that psychology has to learn from literature 
13 something about the nature of the substantial and enduring dispositions 
of which personality is composed This is the problem of traits, and by 
and large, 1 maintain, it has been handled more successfully through the 
assumptions of literature than through the assumptions of psychology. 
More specifically, it seems to me, the concept of the equivalence of stimu- 
lation and the equivalence of response, seen so clearly in the ancient 
sketches of Theophrastus, may serve as a strikingly productive guide for 
the scientific study of personality — where equivalences may lie deter- 
mined with greater accuracy and greater verifiability than m literature 
itself Using the resources of the laboratory and controlled observation 
outside, psychology might be able to establish for the single individual far 
more exactly than literature can do, the precise range wherein various 
life-situations are for him equivalent, and the precise range of responses 
which for him have equivalent significance. 

A second major lesson from literature concerns the self-consistency 
of its products No one ever asked their authors to prove that the 
characters of Hamlet, Don Quixote, Anna Karenina, Hedda Gabbler, or 
Babbitt were true and authentic Great characterizations by virtue of 
their greatness prove themselves* They are plausible, they are even 
necessary Every act seems to be in some subtle w r ay both a reflection of, 
and a rounding out of a single, well-knit character This adhesiveness 
of behavior meets the test known as self-confrontation, one bit of be- 
havior supports another, so that the whole can be comprehended as a 
self-consistent if intricate unity. Self-confrontation is the only method 
of validation applied to the work of artists (excepting perhaps to the 
work of biographers, who indeed have certain requirements for external 
validation to contend with) . But the method of self -confrontation, I 
think it may rightly be said, is barely beginning to be applied to the 
productions of psychology. 

Once in commenting on a character of Thackeray’s, Gilbert K 
Chesterton remarked, "She drank, but Thackeray didn t know it," Ches- 
terton's quip springs from the demand that all good characterizations 
possess ’’systematic relevance” within themselves* Given one set of 
facts about a personality, other relevant facts should follow 7 . To be sure, 
a deep and intimate knowledge of a character is required before these 
necessary inferences can be made One must know just what the most 
intimate motivational traits in each case are. For this most central, 
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and therefore mast unifying core of any pei&onahty. Professor Wertheimer 
has pro|>osed the concept oi the “radix” — a root from which all stems 
may grow He illustrates his conception with the case of a school girl 
who was a zealous scholar, but at the same time addicted to vivid cos- 
metics On the surface there certainly seems to be no systematic lelevance 
here I he two lines oi conduct seldom go together But the apparent 
contradiction is resolved in this case by exploring beneath the surface 
for the hasii root In this case it turned out that the school girl had deep 
admiration for (a psychoanalyst might call it a fixation upon) a certain 
teacher who m addition to being a scholarly woman had a natural vivid 
complexion 1 he school girl simply wanted to be like her teacher The 
same facts in another case might betoken a basic desire for power, or 
simply a double-barrelled attempt to capsize the studious boy across 
the aisle Whatever the explanation in this case, the point is that with 
radical under standing it becomes possible to harmonize the apparent 
inconsistencies m a persona lit) 

Of course, the problem is not always so simple Not all personalities 
have basic unity Conflict, changeability, even the dissociation of per- 
sonality are common Much of the liteiatuie we read exaggerates the 
consistency of personality, caricatures rather than characters emerge 
Oversimplification is found in drama, fiction, and biogiaphy The con- 
frontation seems to tome almost too easily The characters of Dickens are 
a good example ol oversimplification They never have conflicts within 
themselves They are always what they are They may, and usually do, 
meet unfriendly forces m the environment, but they themselves are en- 
tirely perfect in consistency and devoid of inner conflict. 

But if literature often errs through its selectivity in exaggerating 
the unity of personality, psychology' through its lack of interest and re- 
stricted techniques generally fails to discover or to explore such con- 
sistent y as does exist 

The greatest failing of the psychologist at the present time is Ins 
inability to prove what he knows to he true. No less than the literary 
artist he knows that personality is an intricate, well-proportioned, and 
moie or less consistent mental structure — but he can’t prove it. He 
makes no use, as the writer does, of the obvious method of self-confronta- 
tion of tacts. Instead of emulating the artist in this matter he usually 
takes safe refuge m the thickets of statistical correlation 

One investigator, thinking to study the virility of his subjects, for 
a whole population of people, correlates the width of hips and shoulders 
with interests in sports, another, to find the bases of intelligence, carefully 
compares the 1 Q m childhood with the ossification of the wrist bones, 
a thud compares phosphorous per body weight with good-naturedness or 
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with leadership. Investigations such as these, though they are the fashion 
in research on personality, run their course entirely on a subpersonal 
level. Devotion to the microscope and to mathematics has led the m- 
vestigaiois to shun complex patterned forms of behavior and thought, 
even though it is only in these complex forms that personality can he 
said to exist at all Bullied by the instruments of physics, many psycholo- 
gists neglect the most delicate recording instrument ever devised for 
die relating and proper clustering of facts — namely, their own minds 
Psychology, then, needs techniques of sell-conlrontation, techniques 
whereby the togetherness of a personality can be determined Only a 
few rudimentary attempts in this direction have been made * 

One study employed the English themes of 70 college students 
Nine themes were gathered from each student, three m October, three 
in January, and three in May The topics for the themes were pre- 
scribed and were uniform for all students 

After being typed and divested of all identifying signs, two ex 
perimenters attempted to sort these themes carefully so that they 
might from style alone group all the themes written by the same stu- 
dent. For both experimenters the results were strikingly positive, well 
above chance. 

The point of interest here is the method by which successful 
matchings were made. Occasionally, to be sure, some striking ineclum 
cal feature caught the eye and aided in identifications Addiction to 
semicolons would mark the writing of one student, or some other 
oddity of punctuation or spelling. But most of the identifications were 
not made on this basis but through a diagnosis of the personal traits 
of the writers “The investigators found themselves searching for a 
form-quality of the individual/' They felt in each production a re- 
flection of certain complex qualities in the writer himself. Now these 
qualities were different in each case and difficult for the experimenter 
to reduce to words. 

In spite of the difficulty of expressing these hypotheses of “form- 
quality” in words, the fact remains that they (and not mechanical 
features) were ordinarily the basis of judgment, and likewise that 
the judgments were to a significant degree successful 

It is of interest to note some of the bases upon which this matching 
proceeded The productions of one student, for example, would lie felt 
always to reflect “a feeling for atmosphere, a well-balanced sense of 
humor, a quiet, amused tolerance of social relations and situations ” 

* The following e\penment is described on pp 491 ft of book, Personality a 
Psychological Interpretation, New York Henry Holt, 1957 
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\nothcr showed m all his themes “a positive self-assurance, definite, 
hut neither prejudiced nor opinionated, sense of humor " A third 
was '‘constantly boxed Looks at life as a monotonous experience in 
which one follows the easiest coutse of action ” A fourth had a “simple, 
optimistic attitude toward life and people, simple, direct, declarative 
sentences “ 

There is a third major lesson for psychologists to learn from litera- 
ture, namely how to keep a sustained intei est in one individual person 
for a hmg period of time. It was said of a certain famous English an- 
thropologist that although he wrote about savages, lie never actually had 
seen one He admitted the charge, and added — “and 1 hope to Heaven 
I never shall ” A gieat number of psychologists in their professional 
capacity have nevei leallv srrn an individual, and many of them, f regret 
to sav, hope they never will 

Following the lead of the oldet sciences they assume that the in- 
dividual must he brushed aside Science, they insist, deals only with 
general laws The individual is a nuisance What is wanted are uni- 
formities. 1 his tradition has lesultecl in the cication of a vast, shadowy 
abstraction in psychology called the generalized-adult-human-mmd The 
human mind, of course, exists in no such fotm, it exists only in concrete, 
mteiiselv pcisonal hums, I here is no generalized mind The abstraction 
that the psychologist commits in measuring and explaining a non- 
existent mind in-general is an ahsti action that no literary waiter ever 
commits I he Ineraiy writer knows perfectly well that mind exists only 
m singular and pat titular forms 

Here, of course, we are facing the basic opposition between science 
and art. Science*, it is said, alw r ays deals with the general, art always with 
du particular hut it this distinction is true, what are w r e to do about 
personality* Personality is never general, it is always particular Must 
it then he handed oven, wholly to the arts^ Can psychology do nothing 
ahom tt J I am sure that \eiy few psychologists would accept this solu- 
tion Hut still it seems to me that the dilemma is inexorable. Either w T e 
must give up the individual or we must learn from literature to dwell 
longer upon him, modifying as is necessary our conception of the scope 

of suence so as to accommodate the single case more hospitably than 
hei end ore 

\ou mav have remarked to yourself that the psychologists you have 
known, m spite oi their profession, are no better than anyone else in 
understanding people They are not exceptionally shrewd, nor are they 
always aide to give advice on problems of personality This observation, 
if vuii have made it, is certainly sound I should go further, and say 
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that because of their habits of excessive abstraction and generalization, 
many psychologists are actually inferior to other people in then compre- 
hension of the single lives that confront them 

When I say that m the interests of a proper science of personality 
the psychologist should learn to dwell longer on the single case, it might 
seem that J am poaching upon the domain of biography, whose precise 
purpose is to dwell exhaustively upon one life. 

There is indeed a remarkably close relationship between literary 
biography and the psychology of peisonahty, but the two fields are by 
no means identical The psychologist needs to look at the single case 
more ardently m his clinical, experimental, and theoretical studies as 
well as from the point of view of life history Although the psychology 
of personality is not identical with scientific biography, the psychologist 
can learn much if he will read and ponder literary biography, and I 
predict that if he learns his lesson well he may eventually be able to 
write more revealing and accurate biographies than most of those that 
literature has produced 

In England biography began as hagiography and as a recounting of 
legendary deeds Neither interest was conducive to objectivity or truth- 
fulness. The term biography was first used by Dryden m 1683, and de- 
fined by him as “the history of particular men's lives ” Reaching a high 
point m Boswell's Life of Johnson , and again in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
and for a third time in Edmund Gosse's Fathei and Son , English biog- 
raphy has had a career of ups and downs Some biographies are as 
flat and lifeless as eulogies upon a gravestone, others are sentimental 
and false 

Increasingly, however, biography is becoming rigorous, and objec- 
tive, and even heartless For this trend psychology has no doubt been 
largely responsible. Biographies more and more are coming to resemble 
scientific autopsies , performed for the sake of understanding rather than 
for inspiration or acclaim There are now psychological and psycho- 
analytic biographies and even medical and endocrinological biographies. 

The influence of psychological science is felt in autobiography as 
^eli In recent years there have been many experiments m objective 
self-depiction and self-explanation, with improvement upon the disin- 
genuous confessions of Casanova, Rousseau, or Barbellion Two fascinat- 
ing examples, illustrating the direct influence of psychology, are the 
Experiment in Autobiography by H G Wells (1935) and The Locomo- 
tive God by W E Leonard (1927) But for all their enhanced warmth 
and intimacy, autobiographers suffer one disadvantage compared with 
biographies. The autobiographer as a rule cannot bear to disparage him- 
self and the reader cannot bear to read his praise of himself. Perhaps in 
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time writers may learn how to control their powerful impulse to justify 
their deeds in the telling* and readers may learn con espondmgly to be 
less suspicious of virtue when it is self-disclosed 

I have mentioned three lessons that the psychologist may learn from 
literature for the improvement of his own work The first is the con- 
ception held universally 111 all of literature concerning the nature of 
traits Each literary artist pioceeds on the assumption that his characters 
have broadly organized inner dispositions that can be identified and de- 
fined The method that literature uses in identifying and defining traits 
— namely, the study of equivalent fields of stimulation and equivalent 
fields of response, needs urgently to find its way into the psychologist’s 
store of methods I he second lesson concerns the test of self-confronta- 
tion, which good hteiature always meets and psychology nearly always 
avoids meeting. Owing to their neglect of this basic principle of literary 
validation, psychologists generally fail to find the unity and coherence of 
the personalities that they study. The third lesson calls for more sus- 
tained interest in the single case, through longer periods of time The 
psychologist should dwell as the biographer does upon one life more 
exhaustively than he does, no matter if in so doing he sacrifices his impulse 
to make broad, and usually premature generalizations, about the abstract, 

nonexistent, average human mind 

* * # 

In presenting these three advantages of the literary method I have 
said little about the distinctive merits of psychology In conclusion I 
ought to add at least a few words in praise of my profession Otherwise 
you might infer that I am willing and even eager to sell psychology down 
the river m return tor a copy of Madame Bovary and a free pass to 
the Athenaeum 

Psychology has a number of potential advantages over literature. 
Its disciplined character offsets the subjective dogmatism inherent in 
imaginative writing. Sometimes literature passes the test of self-con- 
frontation of facts too easily For example, in one recent comparative 
study of biographies of the same person it was found that each version 
ol the hie seemed plausible enough, but that m fact only a small per- 
centage of the events and interpretations given in one biography were 

to he found in the others No one could know which, if any, was the 
true portrait 

It is not necessary tor good writers to agree in their observations and 
in their explanations to anything like the same extent that all good 
psychologists must agree Biographers can give vastly different interpre- 
tations ot a life without discrediting the literary method, whereas psychol- 
ogy is ridiculed mercilessly when its experts fail to agree with one another. 
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A psychologist is pioperly troubled by the arbitrary metaphors ol 
hteraune The implication ol many metaphors is otten gimesquelv false, 
and yet they are seldom challenged In literature one may find, lor 
example, that the doulity ol a certain charauci is explained by the fact 
that "lie had menial blond m his veins', m the hettness ol another 
(haiactci by the tact that "his temper ament lie shared with all other 
redheads", or the intellectuality ol a third by the "height ot his massive 
brow ’ A psychologist would be loin limb Irom limb d he made any 
such Fantastic assumptions concerning cause and effect 

The artist, furtheimore, is permitted and encouraged to lie enter- 
taining and engaging, to communicate his own images, to express his 
own biases His success is measured by the responsiveness ol his readers, 
who otten demand nothing more than that they may languidly identify 
themelves with a character and escape irom then immediate worries 
The psychologist, on the other hand, is never permitted to enter tarn Ins 
reader His success is measured by sterner criteria than the reader's 
applause 

In gathering his material, the writer draws irom his casual ohserva 
tions ot life, elides his data, and discards troublesome facts at will 
The psychologist is held by reqiuiements of fidelity to fact, and to all 
facts, and he is expected to use controlled and verifiable sources from 
w T hich to secure his facts He must prove his inferences step lrv step His 
terminology is standardized and he is deprived almost entirely of the 
use of seductive metaphor 

These restrictions surrounding the psychologist make lor reliability, 
verifiability, lessened bias, and relative freedom from selbprojec turn into 
the products of his work 

Psychologists who study personality arc, I agree, essentially striving 
to say what literature has always said, and they are oi necessity saving 
it much less ar dully, hut so tar as they have gone * — and it is not very 
far — they are striving to speak more exactlv and, from the point of 
view of social progress in out century, mote helpfully 

The title ot this essay, like the titles oi manv essays, is idiv stated, 
Peronality is not a problem tor science or a problem ioi art exclusively, 
but for both together Each approach has us met its, but both are needed 
for even an approximately complete studv ot the infinite richness of 

personality. 

If in the interests of good pedagogy I am expected to conclude with 
one pointed bit ot advice, it would be this 11 you are a student ol psy- 
chology, read many, many novels ami dramas ot character, and read 
biography If you are not a student of psvchology, read these too, but 

read psychology as well 
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